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DEDICATION. 


TO 


FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  Esq. 


DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  ADVOCATES. 


Mr  DSAE  Friend, 

It  may  appear  singular  that  I  should  have  lived  so 
many  years  in  the  world,  in  the  course  of  which,  too,  I 
have  published  several  books,  and  that  I  should  not 
till  now  have  dedicated  one  to  you,  the  friend  with 
whom  my  earliest  recollections  are  associated,  in  whose 
society  the  chief  and  happiest  part  of  these  years  has 
been  passed,  whose  genius  and  studies,  more  than 
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substitute, — ^the  work  which  I  am  anxious  to  submit 
to  your  attention. 

The  subject-matter  of  it  then  is,  in  one  word, 
Religion,  that  inspiring  theme,  which,  in  happier 
times,  was  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  elevated 
and  pure,  not  only  in  morals,  but  in  the  efforts  of 
genius,  and  which,  if  it  has  seemed,  for  a  season  in- 
deed, to  be  under  a  heavy  eclipse,  is  again  happily 
breaking  forth  into  its  genuine  station,  although  it 
may  still  be  travelling  through  clouds.  To  throw 
all  the  light  that  can  be  collected  on  this  highest  of 
all  inquiries,  and  to  point  out  its  bearings  on  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  and  on  all  human  im- 
provement,— ^is  surely  an  honourable  attempt,  at 
least,  and  bids  fair  to  be  usefiil ;  nor  are  you  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  one  entirely  forestalled,  or  on  which  new 
observations  may  not  every  day  be  produced.  Here, 
in  truth,  is  the  fountain  of  all  meditation.  It  is  only 
when  we  look  with  the  eye  of  Religion  upon  Nature 
or  upon  Man,  that  we  find  them  prolific  of  truly  en- 
nobling  conceptions :  when  we  permit  ourselves  to 
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be  fettered  under  maierial  chaiiu,  we  wee  then 
within  limits  which  are  for  ever  baffling  and  de- 
pressing US,  and  throwing  a  diill  upon  our  most 
v^rous  exertions. 

There  is  not,  either,  any  great  diiBculty  in  this 
inquiry,  nor  does  it  presiqppose  any  high 
<»r  endowments,  although  none  can  be 
wcdl,  if  dqprived  of  its  influence.  It  presupposes 
o^fy  simplicity  of  thought  and  great  good  fiuth,  a 
mind  that  opens  to  die  impressions  ci  truth,  when 
they  rise  before  it,  and  that  uses  no  ingenuity  to 
stifle  them.  This  is  all  which  is  required;  and, 
even  in  f alien  man,  this  may,  in  a  certain  degree, 
be  found,  although,  no  doubt,  the  consciousness  of 
the  illusions  which  are,  in  his  present  state,  so  con- 
stantly perverting  him,  ou^t  to  make  him  cling 
eagerly  to  that  high  source  of  light  and  purification 
by  which  alone  his  spirit  may  be  restored  to  a 
pervading  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

Simple,  however,  and  sublime  as  this  glorious 
theme  must  be  confessed  to  be,  are  you  not  aware, 
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my  Friend,  that  there  is  iM>iie  less  steadily  present  to 
the  soul  of  man  ?->r-and  do  you  not  think  that,  in 
whatever  way  the  sentiments  of  Religion  can  be 
rendered  profitable  and  lovely,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  part  of  her  friends,  timidly  to  resign  them- 
selves to  the  current  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  weak 
.apfurehension  of  seeming  obtrusive  or  austere,  to 
sufter  opportunities  to  pass  which  might  awa- 
ken the  careless  to  reflection,  or  might  moderate 
the  passions  of  worldly  minds? 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  practice  of  many  pious  per- 
sons to  press  the  subject  injudiciously, — ^to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  common  intercourse  of  society,  and 
frequently  to  occasion  disgust,  or  to  give  uncomfort- 
able impressions  of  Religion,  by  the  check  which  it 
seems  to  put  upon  the  natural  play  of  the  human 
mind.  But  I  should  imagine  there  may  be  methods, 
even  on  occasions,  too,  which  might,  at  first  sight, 
seem  little  adapted  for  them,  of  insinuating  senti- 
ments of  piety  which  would  appear  to  rise  natur- 
ally, and  which   would  meet  with   but  little  re* 
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pulse  from  die  state  ai  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  mighf  be  breathed.  It  wfll  not  often  do,  in* 
deed,  to  nunrch  up  hoUtf  widi  a  certain  class  of  veU- 
gionist^  and  storm,  without  any  oovert  mode  ci  at- 
tack, the  fortress  of  Original  Sin.  The  latent  prin- 
cij^e  of  evil  lukii^  in  etery  bosom  requires  to  be 
more  deiicatdy  managed;  and  it  will  be  much  better 
if  men  can  be  brought  to  find  it  out  for  themselves, 
dmn  to  have  it  dsished  Inthout  any  mercy  in  their 
teeth.  But  much  may  be  done,  I  suppose,  on  the 
otttddrts  of  Rdigion ;  the  sentiments  ai  devotion 
aidbong  ftom  the  contemj^lation  of  Nature  are  always 
pleasing,  and  are  such  that  even  an  infidd  can 
scarody  fiul  to  be  smitten  with  their  beauty,  and,  if 
they  seemed  to  issue  firom  an  overflowing  heart,  they 
would  leave  an  impression  which  might  be  the  germ 
cxf  piety  in  many  a  sympathetic  boscmi. 

',  There  are  views  of  Christianity,  too,  whidi  might  be 
inculcated  without  offence  to  ai^  one.  Its  happy  ini- 
fluence  on  society,  the  beautiful  sim^idty  of  its  ori^ 

gin»  the  pure  character  of  its  Author  and  of  its  first 
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preachers,  are  topics  which  might  be  rendered  verj 
deUghtful  and  interesting  even  in  the  sodal  hour. 
At  least  I  can  conceive  this ;  and  I  have  somethnes 
regretted  that  there  is  no  such  character,  now  and 
then  in  the  world,  as  a  Christian  Socrates,— a  man 
who,  with  a  fiill  persuasion  of  Religion  in  liis  own 
mind,  should  lay  himself  oat  to  make  it  agreeable  in 
sodety,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  "  every  vir- 
tue and  every  praise."  There  is  sorely  a  method 
of  softening  prejudices,  remo\ing  misapprehensions, 
even  a  playful  and  good-humoured  irony,  which 
might  be  brought  to  play  upon  this  line  subject,  in 
the  Socratic  method,  amidst  the  familiarity  of  con- 
versation ;  and,  till  something  of  this  kind  be  done, 
I  doubt  whether  religion  will  ever  make  a  suitable 
progress  among  the  freer  order  of  spirits.  At  present 
it  comes  before  men  under  the  dogmatical  form  of 
doctrine,  because  they  seldom  hear  of  it  but  from  the 
pulpit ;  and,  of  course,  it  becomes  a  part  of  good 
breeding  to  keep  it  in  the  back-ground  in  conversa- 
tion, because  people  do  not  like  to  be  reminded 
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mn^  iM  liHtBL  of  flood  aad  ■■jimum  imb  loob  ol 
loifit-oo  mat  may  be  judged  of  bj'iDaii» -vlio  flie 
WMMf''Mtmio&k'WlipB9n^  Usee  oroMiti- 

iMMfee  of  a  leligieae  nirtoiey  and  wIm  godneog^ 
enidet*:  irtrheitei  inch  oxtcmal  dec€nov«  wA  wot 
iritfamU-  suny  good  qnoMtiei  and  ftelmgs,  with 
ye%t  Mmaij  a  rihoiij^t  beyondi  Ae  pumula  or 
'OiyiyuiMi>i  of  the  paenng  hour;  and  it  nodung 
iO'lie  4one  ftv  theee  men,  bat  aio  thejr  to  be  left 
Miwilightenedon  that  noUest  of  all  snligecta,  wUcfa^ 
in  many  cases,  too,  may  be|irediided  fiom  cntiring 
ibeiir  mindi  by  some  dij^  prgndice  of  no  Tory  dif- 
ikuk  renMnral  ? 

'  l^^terer  may  be  thon|^t^  however^  of  a  style  of 
sonvetsatiott  whidi  has  scarcely  had  any  example  in 
the  wodd,  theie  can  be  no  objectimi  to  a  more  fie- 
quent^  es^ptesaon  of  vdigious  yiewa  in  writing.  Of 
this  you  may  say  diere  is  na  want ;  but  I  think 
there  is  agreatwantof  the  kind  of  wiiUng  upon  this 
aulgect  which  I  belieye  would  be  most  us^td.—- 
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There  is  no  want  of  sermons,  and  treatises  like  yer- 
mons ;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  an  easy 
and  simple  expression  of  elevated  thought  and  de- 
vout sentiment  springing  IVom  the  heart,  unvitiated 
by  Bystems  and  a  technical  phraseology.  Perhaps 
the  thing  litest  what  I  mean  is  Rousseau's  Confession 
of  the  Savoyard  Vicar,  if  that  were  freed  from  its 
utmecessary  and  offensive  scepticism.  The  tone  in 
other  respects  is  good ; — it  is  that  of  a  man  speaking 
OR  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  in  the  lan- 
gu^e  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  man— not  with  the 
formality  of  a  theologian. 

Unfortunately  I  have  nothing  for  you  in  the  strain 
of  Rousseau ;  but  I  wrote,  several  years  ago,  a  series 
of  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  his  friend  Hume, 
and  intended  as  a  continuation  and  reply  to  the 
Posthumous  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  of 
that  cold  but  acute  philosopher;  and  although  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  what  is 
most  wanted,  yet  they  come  nearest  my  idea  of 
it  of  any  thing  which  I  have  yet  written  or  am  now 
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ever  likely  to  write,  llieie  is  too  much  BMt^ibyncs 
in  my  attempt  to  mable  me  to  render  it  u  popular 
as  I  eould  wish.  The  metaphysics,  too,  I  suspect, 
you  will  deem  rather  rash  and  hasaidous;  yet  I 
think  they  may  afford  some  hints  of  truths  which  have 
not  been  sufficiently  eramiuffd,  but  which  I  have 
endeayouiedy  in  the  several  pieces  which  compose 
this  volume,  to  (dace  in  as  dear  a  light  as  I  could. 
Such  as  they  are,  I  am  sure  you  will  regard  these 
essays  on  my  part  with  your  usual  candour  and 
indulgence,  and  will,  at  all  events,  believe  me  ever 
to  be. 

My  dear  Friend, 

With  the  truest  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

ROB^.  MOREHEAD. 

Edimbubob,  Febiuary  20, 1830. 


PREFACE. 


It  has  been  my  aim,  in  the  (oUawing  hieiibntiaiis, 
to  draw  closer  the  connexion  between  PhikMophy 
and  Religion,  and  to  show  to  the  men  of  geniiis  and 
letters  of  the  age,  that  they  will  never  employ  toe- 
cessfiilly  their  great  gifts  and  acquigementa,  imleM 
they  surrender  their  souls  to  those  impulses  of  piety, 
which,  through  all  the  diffisient  views  of  nature  and 
of  revelation,  are  the  only  sentiments  whidi  are 
congenial  with  the  force  of  reason  and  with  the 
splendours  of  imagination.  When  the  Dialogues 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  this  volume  were 
composed,  scarcely  any  such  attempt  had  been  made, 
otherwise  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  tone  would 
probably  have  been  adopted  in  them^— -yet  although 
Christianity  has,  in  the  few  years  since  they  were 
written,  made  a  great  apparent  progress,  and  has 
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had  the  tide  completely  turned,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  favour,  scarcely  any  writers  have  appeared 
who  have  directed  their  battery  chiefly  against  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  philosophical  and  literary 
men,  and  I  think  my  work  may  still  be  useful  as  a 
specimen  of  the  maimer  in  which  such  men  ought 
to  be  met  and  won.  Some  great  champions  of  reli- 
gion, indeed,  have  done  this  after  a  sort,— -they 
have  carried  into  the  whole  field  of  their  speculations 
the  weight  of  powerful  and  commanding  intdlect, 
combined  with  the  desrest  intimations  of  sinoeTity, 
— *yet  tkese  is  a  repuhiTe  tone  about  much  of  that 
speeies  of  tfaeology  which  they  chiefly  enforce,  and 
about  the  manner  in  which  they  enforce  it,  that 
keeps  aloof  the  dtM  of  proud  and  independent 
thinkers  from  so  mudi  as  intermingling  their  ninds 
in  their  inqiaries.  It  is  this  condition  of  things 
which  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  have  changed ;  and  i 
do  not  diespair  yet  ef  seeing  the  change  effected. 
The  literature  of  the  age  must  once  move  be 
throughout  imbued  with  Christianity,  not  by  bring- 
ing it  all  down  to  some  supposed  level  of  evangeU- 
cal  precision  and  formality,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  showing  the  intimate  connexion  between  every 
thmg  that  is  elevated  in  sentiment,  and  pure  in 
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taste,  with  the  prospects  which  Christunity  holds 
out,  and  with  the  fedings  on  which  fiuth  in  its 
divine  authority  is  buiit.  In  short,  the  men  of 
letters  must  be  made  to  fisel  that,  whUe  they  con- 
tinue  on  the  antiduistian  side,  they  are  dassing 
themsdhres  with  littleness  of  thought,  and  poor 
and  confined  views,  and  that,  so  fiur  fitom  attain- 
ing the  true  fieedom  of  intellect,  they  are  permit* 
ting  their  noblest  powers  to  be  miserably  fettered. 

I  do  not  say  diat  this  mode  of  making  Christians 
is  the  most  dusoogh  in  its  influence  upon  the  heart 
and  affections.  But  the  chief  business  of  a  lea- 
soner.  on.Christiamty  is  to  convince  the  understand- 
ings of  those  with  whom  he  has  ^to  deal,  and  to 
show  them,  if  he  can,  that  want  of  fiuth  is  an  evi* 
denoe  of  a  narrowness  of  mind,  of  which,  at  least, 
all  men  who  lay  daim  to  any  intdlectual  superi- 
ority ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed.  And  if  he 
can  even  brii^  men  ftom  a  motive  more  suited  to 
the  naiural  than  the  spiritual  man,  to  regard  it  as 
a  reproach  to  their  understandings,  and  as  a  proof 
that  they  are  not  rising  to  the  true  levd  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live,  if  they  go  on  in  a  state  of  stu- 
pid inattention,  or  of  dull  indiflexence  to  this  vast 
subject,-— he  will  do  a  great  good  to  sodety,— and 
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although  the  attack  may  not  be  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  atrongholds  of  sin,  it  will  be  x 
mighty  matter  to  get  over  the  reason  and  even  the 
pride  of  men,  at  least  those  of  the  superior  order,  to 
the  side  of  Divine  Truth.  Whenever  a  man  has 
got  Christianity  furly  in  his  head,^there,  if  he  is 
good  for  any  thing,  it  will  stick  and  work  its  own 
way,^there  is  no  great  matter  by  what  entrance  it 
got  in.  "  It  is  made  all  things  unto  all  men,  that 
by  all  means  it  may  save  some."  On  this  principle, 
it  is,  that  I  have  felt  very  little  coneern  in  the 
course  of  the  following  Dialogues  about  the  careless 
and  even  irreverent  expressions  in  which  some  of  my 
speakers  indulge,-^ that  I  hare  allowed  them  to  pass 
almost  without  notice, — that  I  have  not  been  very 
anxious  to  answer  all  the  deistical  objections, — and 
that  I  have  rather  hurried  over  points  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  Christian  system.  Incomplete 
as  the  defence  is,  I  will  yet  venture  to  hope  that  no 
man  can  weigh  it  without  seeing  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it,~— and  that  it  will  rather  have  the  eWect  of 
leading  on  men  of  genius  in  the  same  course  of  in- 
quiry, as  one  which,  so  far  fi-om  being  lunited  and 
deficient  in  original  views,  is,  in  fact,  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  inquiries,  and  opens  into  the  most 
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novel  and  unexpected  results.  This,  I  concsift,  is 
the  mode  in  whidi  Christianity  may  be  most  sncesss 
iiilly  inculcated  in  the  psesent  state  of  opinioos.  Yet, 
in  case  this  book  should  fidl  into  the  hands  of  die 
young,  or  of  any  who  are  unpractised  in  such  kind  of 
discussions,  and  lest  it  should  unfortunatdy  suggest 
doubts  to  their  minds  which  might  otherwise  nerer 
have  occurred  to  them,  I  have  added  a  few  Dis- 
courses, in  a  less  questionable  tone,  which  I  flatter 
myself  will  be  found  both  to  suj^ly  deficieacies,  and 
to  throw,  at  Ae  same  time,  new  light  and  evidence 
upon  the  principles  previously  unfidded.  Two  of 
these,  the  fonrdi  and  fifth,  will  be  eaoly  distinguidied 
firom  the  others,  as  proceeding  firam  a  purer  source 
both  of  sentiment  and  expression.*  I  am  not  per* 
mitted  to  name  their  accomplished  and  amiable  au* 
dior;  but  I  do  not,  therefore,  encourage  him  to  hope 
that  he  can  possibly  maintain  his  ineogmto. 

As  to  my  metaphysical  speculations  in  the  first 
part  of  these  Dialogues,  and  in  the  Preliminary  In- 
quiiy,  nUch  is  intended  for  their  fuller  elucidation, 
I  may,  perhaps,  have  put  too  much  we^ht  upcm 


*  TIm  lait  of  the  two  has,  in  the  hany  of  printingy  bad  a  wrong 
title  prefixed  to  it.  It  ahould  have  been  simply  designated,— '*  The 
Aigument  from  our  StTionr's  Character  contfamed." 
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them,  and  considered  them  as  of  too  great  import- 
ance. There  may  be  a  way  of  pushing  the  best 
principles  to  an  extreme,  and  very  possibly,  not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  I  may  have  laid 
myself  open  to  misapprehension,  and  even  some- 
times to  ridicule.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it 
ft  UBeful  point  to  be  established,  and  one  which  I 
cannot  help  being  persuaded  will  lead  to  some  great 
and  valuable  views  in  pneumatology, — to  make  out 
that  an  intelligent  being,  such  as  man,  cannot  but 
constantly  read  intelligence  wherever  it  is  presented 
to  hitn,— and  that  many  of  those  principles  which 
are  called  the  first  elements  of  reason,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  actually  come  to  be  resolved 
into  elements  of  theology.  The  whole  difficulty 
lies  in  this,  that  there  is  something  in  the  present 
condition  of  human  nature,  in  whatever  way  occa- 
sioned, which  always  inclines  us  to  place  a  screen, 
as  it  were,  which  we  call  Nature,  between  us  and 
the  Deitj- ;  yet  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  what- 
ever, in  a  confiised  way  of  thought,  we  predicate  of 
this  thing  called  Nature,  can  only  be  made  sense  of 
when  it  is  explained  by  the  supposition  of  a  Divine 
Intelligence  involved  in  Nature,  and  that  this  ex- 
planation is  really  labouring  in  the  brain  of  every 
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human  being,  but  only  has  very  seldom  strengdi  to 
come  quite  to  the  birth.  This  notion  is  no  novelty 
of  mine,  but  is  to  be  found  expressly  stated  by 
Bishop  Butler,  though  he  does  not  see,  I  think, 
how  much  may  be  made  of  it.  ^*  The  only  distinct 
meaning  of  the  word  natural^  he  says,  ^^  is  statedf 
Jtco^d,  or  settled,  since  what  is  natural  as  much  re« 
quires  imd  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  ren- 
der it  so,  i.  e.  to  effect  it  continually  or  at  stated 
times,  as  what  is  supernatural  or  miraculous  does 
to  effect  it  for  once.''* 

It  is  vary  evident,  that,  if  this  be  the  only  in* 
telligib}e  sense  in  which  the  course  o(  Nature  can  be 
conceived  or  spoken  of,  all  men  are  aware  that  there  is 
Mind  in  Nature,  and  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  that  perception  which  axe 
quite  sound  and  legitimate,  although  the  perception 
itself  is  lost  in  so  great  a  chaos  of  disorderly  appre- 
hensions, that  it  is  very  seldom  made  a  clear  and  dis- 


*  Dr  Ferguson,  too,  in  his  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Science,  speaks  of  the  observation  of  design  in  nature  as  made  uni- 
versally. ^'  Whoever  doubted,"  says  he,  ^*  that  the  eye  was  made 
to  see,  the  ear  to  hear,  the  mouth  to  receive,  and  the  teeth  to  grind 
his  food ;  that  the  foot  was  made  to  step  on  the  ground  ;  the  hand 
to  grasp,  or  enable  him  to  seize  and  apply  things  proper  for  his 
use  ?"— Vol.  1st,  p.  166. 
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tinct  object  of  separate  thought.  Thus  it  is,  that,  al- 
though the  Altar  of  unenlightened  Nature  has  ever 
been  inscribed  TO  the  unknown  God,  all  men  have 
yet  *' felt  after  him  and  found  him*^  in  the  daily  course 
of  their  lives,  and  have,  in  truth,  acknowledged  his 
existence  in  every  one  of  their  actions ;  **  for  in 
Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.**^  As 
intelligent  beings,  we  are  constantly  acting  on  the 
principles  of  theism ;  it  is  owing  only  to  our  moral 
blindness  that  we  seem  so  willingly  to  forget  that  we 
are  ^^  the  ofispring  of  Gk)d,^  and  are  so  prone,  as 
we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be,  to  lose  sight 
of  his  providence,  and  to  **  live  as  without  Him  in 
the  world."^ 
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I.  It  is  impoflsiUe  tcx  any  man  fiuriy  to  qpen  hia 
mind  to  the  argument  for  the  eziatenoe  and  attributea 
of  Ood,  derived  finmi  the  appearances  of  desion  in 
nature,  without  peroeiving  that  it  is  aa  complete  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  rendered,— and  that  these  i^ 
pearances  are  so  perfect,  so  remarkable,  and  so  much 
accumulated  finmi  every  quarter,  that  there  is  no  re- 
fflsting  the  conclusion  to  which  they  lead.  The  fiK^t 
is,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  unsatisfactory  in  the  ar- 
gument, it  is,  that  it  becomes  <<  dark  from  excess  of 
light,^-— that  after  going  over,  again  and  again,  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  wherever  the  materiab  for 
it  are  presented  to  us,— and  these  are  to  be  found 
wherever  we  choose  to  direct  our  inquiries^— we  are 
bewildered  in  the  very  multiplicity  of  the  proo& ; 
and  the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  nature  which  thus 
rises  upon  us,  more  and  more,  at  every  successive 
step,  is  so  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  limited 
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comprehension  of  man,  that  it  eludes  us  when  we 
seem  most  securely  to  have  laid  hold  of  it.  There 
is  thus  a  species  of  scepticism  produced  with  respect 
to  the  force  of  a  description  of  proof,  the  resnk  of 
which  is  less  impressive  than  we  should  previously 
have  concluded  it  to  be,  and  we  are  apt  to  suspect 
that  there  is  some  seoret  flaw  in  it,  which,  although 
we  cannot  discover  it,'is  in  reality  preventing itAoai 
producii^  that  overpowering  conviction  which  wodM 
seem  to  be  its  neeessary  consequence. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  more  amuranoe  tlmt 
there  can  be  no  possible  sophism  in  the  ai^nm^tit, 
were  we  to  be  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  one  ^ 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  pIdkMfd- 
phers,  but  that  it  is,  in  truth,  founded  on  observa- 
tions which  are  constantly  before  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  one 
who  has  come  to  the  use  of  reason  who  has  not 
haUtnally  made.  They  are,  indeed,  ma^  so  edn- 
stantly  that  we  come  not  to  be  conscious  of  them^*— 
but  we  may,  nevertheless,  on  a  little  reflection,  be 
certain  that  they  are  made  by  all  mankind,  in  all 
ages  of  their  lives,  and  in  eveiy  period  of  sedety. 
Is  there  a  child,  who  knows  any  thing  at  aU,  that  is 
not  perfectly  aware  "that  his  handa  are  instmniMita 


imsuoaskKi  mofxaa^ 


fir  iflttg  UuB  ftod  to  his  Upt,  M  ditliiicdy  «%  Ouit 
|]i0ii^o(m:  in  wUchilv  lifb  it^  10  loch  an  iiitCr^^ 
Dms  Jhe  not  Bee  tfae  jmrpoM,  the  detign  for  wliidi 
Ins  kud»  we  intended^  as  eridently  as  he  hnawn 
Ae'faxfmm  o£  Ae  wpaon  f  Can  he  look  et  the  oat 
waAmA  /eonaeelBig  the  notum  of  Jmign  widi  the 
OM  whieh  he  puts  than  to^  any  mote  than  he  oan 
k)di  at  the  other  ?  He  doee  not  mtiae  indeed,  upon 
propoees  and  final  oaoses  as  a  philosopher  woold  do^ 
either  in  the  case  of  the  instruments  of  the  divinf 
iroriananHhip»  or  those  of  which  man  is  the  arti- 
fioer,— hut  he  is  not  the  less  aware  that  there  are 
Aesopmcposes  in  both  instances,  andhe  piacticalljr 
^pGes  the  tools  as  tbej  are  givai  to  him  with  a 
oendy  peseeption  of  the  intimtaon  with  whidi  they 
imie  giTon*  Is  there  a  savage  in  the  woods  who  does 
SKKt  pereeive  thi^  the  hide  which  he  strips  ftom  the 
animal  which  he  has  killed,  and  throws  around  his 
oma  naked  Umbs,  was  intended  for  a  covering  to  the 
aoiiauiL  while  it  was  alive,  no  less  than  he  intends  it 
ftr  a  oovsring  to  himself?  Does  he  not  know  th#t 
ii»  tuiifcs  or  the  daws  of  the  wild  creatures,  with 
i^bkh  he  eoKtends,  are  as  mudi  their  weapons  of 
warfive.  as  Ins  bow  and  arrows  are  his  ?  Is  he  igno- 
rant jfchat,  'wbfBDL  the  1]£^  of  the  sun  awakes  him  in 
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the  morning,  it  is  intended  that  he  should  go  forth 
to  the  labours  of  the  chase,  or  that,  when  the  shades 
of  night  fall,  he  should  return  to  the  shelter  of  hit 
hut  or  his  cave  f  Does  he  not  know  that  the  design 
of  the  great  luminary  is  to  give  light  to  the  worlds 
and  that  when  that  light  is  withdrawn,  then  cornea 
the  season  of  sleep  and  repose  ? 

If  it  should  be  said  that  he  cannot,  indeed,  mistake 
the  uses  of  these  natural  agents  or  changes,  but 
thst  they  never  occur  to  him  as  being  intentional 
uses,  I  must  own  that  1  cannot  very  well  distinguieli 
between  these  ideas,  and  that  the  notion  of  utihty,  un- 
accompanied with  that  of  purpose  or  design,  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  which  the  human  mind  is  incapable 
of  forming.  I  admit  that  the  utility  is  all  that  the 
savage  (and,  I  fear,  civilized  and  Christian  men  ai^ 
habitually,  guilty  of  the  same  disregard  to  any  higher 
conception)  is  occupied  with, — but  it  is  as  utterly 
impossible  that  the  purposes  of  the  common  natural 
objects  which  are  every  moment  in  his  view,  and  ap- 
plied to  his  uses,  should  not  be  apparent  to  him,  aa 
that  he  should  make  use  of  his  bow,  or  his  hatchet^ 
without  any  sense  of  the  design  employed  in  their 
formation.  He  is,  probably,  as httle disposed  toad- 
mire  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  fabric  of  these 


iuitthiiKsfila^Miiliidi  lm€0amAm,0aij'm  iii^}ii^j$f 
dii£i«Be>lb  wlMi  ikcy  are  qppUca^  •fbt.isipFm 
lotadmiw  the  uttdon^  wtmAk  m  nittUt  in  the  worl^ 
md  lijpcfwitimni  j  of  naluier-^ut  cm  he  me  tfaga  wiih*. 
dikt  vecflig  whit  they  ane  intended  for?  Can  he 
AKmspang  upwilh  the moaaag beanie>^ or  sit nndor 
the  shade  of  the  tree,  or  allay  his  thirst  at  the  fbin^ 
liin^  widHyot*  knowiiig  the  purposes  of  all  these 
faeiiiefioaitaRaBgeiiMnts  of  nature ;  and  though  the 
vwos^tdi' Aatactiq^es  his  attention,  is  it  possible 
Aalk:  the  impose  should  not  at  the  sane  momeni 
emeB'Usjmhid  2 

o-Yfillpoir  .Aat  a  distinction  has  been  atten^pted 
ibikm  made  between  the  wcurks  of  nature  and  those 
wt:sH^^  by  whi^  the  evidence  of  design  in  the  one 
eaKiwoiddbe  put  on  a  diffeacent  footing  fien^  what 
ilds|dii  Ae  other.  We  have  ezpexienoe,  it  isasid^ 
^ntj^iosry  woi^  of  human  art  has  its  ooo^vin 
ttssi^i^-wbiit.our.cHdy  reason  for  thinking  so  of  the 
^whsTj^^  mature  is,  diat  they  bear  a  certain  ter 
am^riisiieo  te  diose  in  whidbi  we  know  jfrom  ei^ 
psrieiBK^  AsiskiU  and  artifice  have  been  en^yeiL 
flSUs  oreiiNnUanee  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible 
$lM^sn^4kmiA^  not  be  sensibly  of  it,  and  feel  te 
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tion  to  it  in  a  meditative  frame  of  mind ;  but  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  it  will  strike,  at  all,  the  inatten- 
tive and  wandering  thought  of  a  child  or  of  a  savage, 
—and  it  really  appears  an  extraordinary  paradox  to 
imagine  that  their  mindii  are  ever  open  to  such  im- 
pressions. It  will  be  better  explained  afterwards 
what  is  the  true  foundation  of  all  reasoning  from  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  suffident  to 
remark  that  experience,  properly  speaking,  does  not 
go  beyond  a  man's  own  experience.  I  can  have 
ao  experience  of  the  design  or  contrivance  of  any 
one's  mind  but  my  own.  When  I  form  any  work  of 
art  myself,  I  am,  no  doubt,  conscious  that  it  is  an 
eSoit  of  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  experience  which 
teaches  me  that  any  other  person's  work  of  art  is  in 
like  manner  derived  from  any  such  principle  in  him. 
Unless,  indeed,  I  were  myself  an  intelligent  and  de- 
signing being,  1  should  be  incapable  of  tracing  the 
characters  of  design  in  the  works  of  any  other  being, 
— but  all  these  works,  whether  those  of  nature  or  of 
art,  are  presented  to  my  mind  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  purposes  and  intentions  with  which 
they  are  formed,  are  quite  as  originally  visible  to  me, 

a  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  I  do  not  take  the 
roundabout  method  of  making  a  comparison,  in  all 


iaitaiioes,  between  ^  works  of  nature  and  of  man^ 
bcfine  I  can  dboover  the  featuiet  of  design  erident 
in  the  former.  Their  uses,  their  order,  their  con- 
stant  opexation,  as  distinct)^  prodaim  the  intentioOy 
intheoaecsse,  as  in  the  other, — and  the  only  di£Eer- 
enoe  k,  that  in  the  case  of  human  works  I  am 
somewhat  moce  fimuliar  with  the  matprislii  and  the 
piooessei^  than  in  those  in  which  nature  is  the  sole 
agent.  I  gptt  into  the  habit  of  contrasting  them 
with  those  of  nature,  because  the  intel%ent  agent  in 
the  case  of  human  operations  is  visible,  and  is  a 
being  with  whom  I  have  many  correspondent  iiw 
terests  and  Empathies,-— yet,  so  far  as  the  discovery 
of  purpose  goes,  I  maintain,  diat  this  is  as  obvious 
lA  natural  woiks  and  operations,  as  in  those  whidi 
we  call  the  operations  of  art,  and  is  quite  as  incapa- 
ble of  being  overlooked  by  any  intelligence  wUch 
oontemplates  them. 

.  To  make  this  evident,  I  will  suppose  diffiarent 
cases,  heit  me  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  theae 
are  no  sudi  things  as  works  of  art, — that  all  those 
contrivances  which  human  ingenuity  has  inv^ited  are 
productions  of  nature,----that  beds,  tables,  and  diain 
gtow:  like  mushrooms  in  the  fields,— 4hat  we  find 

watches  Jhaa^giqg  Eke  apples  upon  tiees^ — that  there 

a2 
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aw  succeenv?  processes  by  which,  without  any  as- 
sistance from  man,  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep, 
or  the  flax  that  grows  in  the  field,  are  converted  at 
last  into  cloth  and  linen,  and,  if  you  will,  without 
any  tailors  or  sempstresses,  into  coats  or  shirts  for  the 
persons  of  men.  Suppose  all  these  processes  were 
carried  on  in  a  manner  as  perfectly  inexpbcable  to  us, 
and  which  we  could  as  bttle  imitate  as  the  processes 
of  nature,  at  present,  by  which  the  materialij  upon 
which  we  operate  are  put  into  the  state  adapted 
for  those  operations — -I  ask,  could  any  human  be- 
ing apply  them  to  his  uses,  without  at  the  same 
time  b^ng  aware  of  their  design  ? — but,  would  he 
not  at  the  same  time  see  as  evident  traces  of  de- 
sign in  the  other  operations  of  nature,  which, 
from  their  familiarity,  and  from  our  attention  being 
more  directed  to  the  works  of  human  contrivance, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  contrasting  rather  than  of 
assimilating  with  these  P  Suppose  now  that  man 
b^an  to  exercise  his  skill  in  some  improvemente 
upon  these  natural  productions.  Suppose  that  he 
wished  a  bttle  change  of  form,  or  sought  some  con~ 
venience,  not  in  their  original  construction,  in  the 
pieces  of  furniture  which  we  have  imagined  to  start, 
in  a  condition  fit  for  use,  out  of  the  ground.     If  he 


_       ma  cow 


u 

W0f^  ii»  mnHmdA  ib»  hackft  u£  the  f  thmn,  m.  m^ 
jk^itMrn  Mmnd  ioilead  of lyMiCj  wmiM  it  01%  |» 
in  fim^e  j9g9nAnm  ot  his  ovn  Iwid  ihst  ht  mwJH 
Imne  Aifl^iifle  of  Ibe  an  and  doaiga  eaq^ad  qpfP 
lliii%  and  wonU  lUa  additional  oamnvaafia^  how- 
tiFor  iwajgnificant  it  might  be»  alrika  hiaa  whMavar 
bai  SHido  vae  of  tfaam,  while,  at  the  aaaM  tiao^  he 
leaMiwd  inacBiaBde  te  the  such  ffieatcf  akiU  9^ 
qajgad  ia  their  tot  fiwmiarifln  ?  If  a  henae  loae  o«t 
of  Jibe,  eaiththke  an  eKhalatJoiij  aa  Miltoii  dfacribaa 
the  iiae  of  UaPandemoiiiuni,  and  we  were  to  enlw 
Imtft  it.  and  swrcy  the  apartments,  with  aU  thdr 
iiiSl|'laid:U8eA]l  fiuBiahaig^-— would  the  pmpoaea4if 

the  dweSuig  :and  of  its  stoBea  not  strike  our  thougbty 
the  instaBt  we  came  to  view  them,  and  would  it 
en)^  b^  "wb^  we  hni^  up  a  curtain,  or  "^'"•^Wng 
dbe  which  we  found  deficient,  and  which  our  owa 
Oontvmnee.  might  siq^y,  that  the  notion  ef  d^ 
aig&.  <»r  iiigeBuity  would,  of  its  own  aocord,  preaaat 
itSjdff^-FpJa  the  great  mansion,  then,  of  the  earth 
itsd^.widLell  ks  wonderfiil  stores  of  livii^  and 
of  y^qprtable  producticms,  the  s^endid  lights  wilb 
ubich  its- ceiling  is  adeemed,  and  which  so  regulaify. 
and  ^useAdly  illuminate  its  inhabitant8,<— ere  those, 
1Mb  fltrikhe^y,  the  ptoductions  of  intaUigeace,  than 
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aay  hcmse,  suoh  as  is  built  l^  the  hands  of  man 
WOTld  be>  or  any  other  human  convenience,  sqqpoa* 
iag  these  too  works  of  nature,  and  not  supplied  bjr 
our  own  pontrivance  ? 

Hie  more  I  turn  this  view  in  my  mind,  the 
mote,  indeed,  am  I  satisfied,  that  it  is  utteriy  im- 
possible for  any  intelligent  inhabitant  of  this  world, 
not  to  have  a  constant  impression  of  des^^  and 
intention,  arising  from  every  part  of  nature  to  which 
he  directs  his  thoughts.  It  seems  io  me,  that 
this  impression  must,  as  necessarily,  accompany  the 
perceptions  of  sense  to  an  intelligent  being,  as  that 
diese  perceptions  should  themselves  be  made  to 
his  senses.  And,  if  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is,  in  truth, 
constantly  before  him,  and  the  grounds,  upon  wludh 
it  rests,  aie  not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  habits  of 
philosophical  thought,  but  they  are  the  necessaiy 
cttnchisions,  drawn  by  an  intellectual  nature,  fiNMn 
die  appearances  of  design  which  are  everjrwhere 
around  it.  There  is,  too,  I  think,  an  evidence  that 
the  human  mind  must  not  only  be  sensible  of  the 
vestiges  of  design,  so  widely  scattered  throughout 
every  department  of  the  natural  world,-— not  only 
that  it^  must  perceive  trees,  animals,  the  sun,  the 
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moon,  &a  to  be  wodn  of  skill,— bot  that  it  aiiiil 
abo  liare  an  impttmionf  that  the  dfoiga  whidi  mas 
throngii  satoxe  is  one,  and  airive,  in  fiiot,  at  the 
same  oondusion  to  which  the  most  sound  and  oom- 
pnhensrre  philosophy,  or  the  puiest  instnictionin  ie» 
ligicm^  woold  oonduct  it.  Is  there  a  nation  so  savi^s^ 
which  does  not  fiom  the  conception  of  the  woildy  as 
being  one  thing,  andfonned  upon  one  great  and  in- 
finite sdieme;  or  b  there  even  a  child,  that  haa 
madeanj  obserrations  upon  the  scene  of  nature,  tha^ 
has  not  got  Ae  habit  of  tying  together,  in  his  mind, 
the  scattared  appearances  of  the  universe,  and  of 
contemplating  them  as  one  omnected  whole  ?— The 
principles,  then,  which  conduct  to  the  most  perfect 
condbsions  of  religion,  are  not  recondite  truths, 
which  it  requires  meditation  and  study  to  discover^-— 
but  are  truths,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  rational 
being  to  nuss ;— and  so  just,  theiefore,  is  St  Paulas 
position,  *that  ^<  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
die  creation  of  the  world  are  deariy  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  hia 
eternal  power  and  Godhead.^ 

II.  I  am  sensible  that  these  conclusions,  which 
seon  to  myaelf  so  irresistible,  yet  appear  to  be  com- 
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pletely  contradicted  by  the  vbole  history  of  man- 
kind, whether  we  look  to  the  individual  or  society. 
What  child,  of  its  own  accord,  and  without  instnic* 
tion  from  others,  ever  made  a  religious  reflection,— 
and  vhat  is  the  reli^on  of  savages  but  folly  and 
dehision  ?  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  actual 
history  of  relipon,  in  the  miad  of  any  man,  or  clasaei 
of  men,  that  I  am  at  present  inquiring, — it  is  with 
respect  to  principles,  on  which  religion  is  distinctly 
founded,  but  which  may,  from  various  circumstan- 
ces, exist  in  the  mind,  without  the  fabric  being  raised 
upon  them  which  they  so  naturally  support.  There 
are  many  circumstances,  in  the  condition  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  shut  out  the  conception  of  a 
Divine  Superintendent,  such  as  the  beet  views  ot 
religion  represent  the  Deity  to  be.  But  the  prin- 
ciples which  would  lead  to  that  conception,  if  they 
were  fairly  followed  out,  may  exist  notwithstanding, 
and  may  in  truth  be  present  to  the  mind  in  every 
thought  that  it  forms, — and  the  more,  from  their 
very  universality  and  constancy,  may  never  be  ad- 
verted to,  or  contemplated  in  any  moral  view. 

In  the  state  of  infancy  we  are  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  support  and  guidance  of  other  men,  we 
grow  up   under   their  instruction,   and  are  made 


*pttU* 
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aoatiaiigy  tr imtflbe  thrft  tpbiioiii:  liowtTcr 
upaigMit  t&y  my  Im^  Aey  beeome  oi»; 
diifle^^BpMiQj  thtt  nAr-  to  nUgua  acqom  « 
sABditjr'wl  willkiri^  whiA  fix  dMM  m  oar  lOh* 
g»d,  v«mI  .wd»  dim  difficuk  lo  bo  dmfkMi  bjr 
fliapkr  40  better  MntOMBii.  What  k,  cxaolif^ 
tbftJuUnMl.ooifitibii  of  Mm  in  ddi  iradd,  k  ip 
cKfiouit  to^flsf  .  Tboe  does  oeon,  fipom  the  i4pp«ttu 
anieee  of  natme  itMlf,  to  have  been  unne  cenvobiHi. 
tBihm  moral  franio^— 4Nit  going  no  finrtber  ibfli  to: 
Ut  wtakneflB,  and  to  tbe  influence  of  faii  poaMW 
and  fearsy  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  in  wbat  way  all  Ao 
Asordna^of  bis  idigioiis  conceptions  and  sentiaseota 
m^f  have  arisen,  so  as  to  oUiterate  the  moral  m» 
fluency  of  that  voice  which  he  hegfn  to  hear  afanoal) 
before  he  had  left  his  cradle,  and  which  does  aac 
cease  to  speak  to  him  in  eveiy  succeeding  moment 
ofbia^dstence.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  this  sob-^ 
litde  larath  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  us  in  the^ 
sUii&iig  imageiy  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  win^* 
tho^  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  the  great  sourees  of 
religious  api«ehension  and  terror  to  unenlightened 
mff^  ace  announced  to  the  prophet  EUjah,  as  not 
bekig  the  tpoe  representatiYes  of  the  Deity,  while  hia 
altenlionis  Erected  to  ^<  the  still  small  voice,"*  whidi 
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IB  io  cQsMmt  and  unTarying  in  Us  sound,  that  it  is 
lieardalflipst  without  the  consdousness  of  its  presjoioe. 
.  It  is  perfectly  eonceiyable,  that  our  minds  may  be 
i^flumeed  by  truths  to  a  certain  extent,  although, 
firom  circumstances  in  our  condition,  we  may  be 
almost  necessarily  prevented  firom  following  Asm 
Mt  to  thdbr  full  extent.  And  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  there  are  truths  of  whidi  we  are  constantly 
naking  use,  with  so  slight  an  attention,  that  we  can 
aaaroely  be  said  to  be  conscious  ^  them.  We  judge 
of  tihe  distance  of  objects  firom  the  eye  by  comparison 
with  ideas  derived  ttoat  the  sense  of  touch, — but  we 
do  this  without,  almost,  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
maldng  any  such  refisrence  to  any  other  sense,  but 
CMmodive  that  we,  actually,  perceive  distances  by  the 
egre.  In  like  manner  it  is,  I  maintain,  that  while  it 
ift  absolutely  impossible  for  us,  as  intelligent  beings, 
to  look  at  any  of  the  arrangements  of  nature, — ^tbe 
Isaves  of  the  trees,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the 
Wunals,  our  own  bodies,  the  great  luminaries  of  the 
heavttUEiy— without  having  a  feeling  of  design  being 
emjlioyed  in  the  formation  of  these  olyjects,  and 
even,  without  having  a  sense  that  there  is,  throughout 
the  whole,  an  uniform  and  connected  desigp ;— -yet  we 
aie  so  npeh  oooupied  about  tjiie  uses  of  these  things, 
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dut  we  do  not  think  of  the  design,  in  which  we  take 
no  interest,  althongfa,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  scarody 
possible  to  form  aconceptionof  a  thing  being  of  use 
to  US,  without  the  supposition  of  the  use  being  in- 
tended.— ^Then  we  get  the  habit  of  contemphiting 
homan  wosks  only  under  the  character  of  design,^— 

so  ihat,  in  reality,  these  are  rather  obstades  in  the 

* 

way  of  our  attention  to  the  divine  workmanship,  than 
themediaof  proof  by  which  we  readi  to  its  discovery. 
Let  me  make  a  supposition,  that,  instead  of  bang 
tihe  inhabitants  of  a  magnificent  world  like  the  pre* 
smt,  we  were  merely  brought  up  from  our  infimey 
in  a  great  boose,  sorrounded  by  erery  necessary  or 
conTenient  instrument  for  our  well-being,  and  tended 
on  by  invisible  powers,  which  placed  every  thing  be- 
jfore  us  as  we  wanted  it.  Here  would  be  a  dismay 
rfdesign  and  skill  more  conmiensurate  to  our  limi 
conceptions  than  the  infinite  scene  of  nature,' 
undoubtedly,  we  should  make  use  of  all  these  means 
supplied  us  for  our  existence  or  enjoymcmt  with  an 
impression,  as  we  used  them,  that  they  were  not 
there  by  chance,  but  intentionally, — yet,  if  all  went 
on,  day  after  day,  in  one  unvarying  tenor,  and  if  we 
had  a  society  and  other  objects  of  interest  to  engage 
our  thoughts  and  affections,  should  we  not  live  with- 
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out  any  attention  to  this  impression, — and  might  not 
our  conceptions  of  the  invisible  beingB  who  aupmn- 
tended  us,  be  something  quite  fooliah,  and  unworthy 
of  our  reason,  and  of  the  evidence  respecting  them 
which  was  constantly  before  us  ? — This,  I  think,  ig 
exactly  the  fact  as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  men 
considered  as  religious  beings.  From  the  unvarying 
language  of  nature  we  receive  the  first  hint  of  the  ex- 
istence of  mind  around  us,  and  are  put  in  the  capacity 
of  forming,  so  readily  as  we  do,  the  conception  that 
there  are  in  existence  higher  intelligences  than  our- 
selves,— it  is  "  the  line"  which  "  has  gone  forth 
through  all  the  earth,"  and  "  the  words"  that  have 
reached  "to  the  end  of  the  world;" — but  the  voice  is 
so  unvarying,  that  it  is  always  to  some  louder  and 
harsher  sound  that  the  attention  of  our  ears  is  di- 
rected, although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  worth  ob- 
serving, that  we  ever  find  a  tendency,  in  the  worst 
aspects  of  religion,  to  purer  and  higher  views.  The 
American  Indian  speaks  of  the  Universal  Spirit,— 
the  Polytheists  of  antiquity  had  a  Supreme  God, 
the  sovereign  of  the  others,  to  whom  they  at  times 
wciibed  the  highest   attributes.*     Whenever  we 
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iridMhw- fiosh  the  UouriAt  of  iociclj  or  of  ounonn 
]iimd%!slfaeii  ^^tescOlvoioe^iflinaoiiiedqjreelieaid^ 
und  there  is  st  leMl  in  human  MaUure  oa  iomiocfali 
fcdttigof  the  beauty  and  pcxfectioii  of  better  who 
irbeA  iimyi  aie  pfes^iled  to  it^— -olthoagh  pngudioee 
of  tirariow  Jdack  may  hindar  dieir  adopdon. 
:\  ^Wlfen weieady in thedeiq|htfid Uhutrntms  whidi 
Xenopboa  gitea  in  hia  Memorabilis  of  Socrates,  the 
fnomb  of  the  caieef  a  Divine  Providenee  for  all  ite 
onatwes,  esfKeialfy for  man^  d^re  is  a  kej-nolein 
omrheoEti  toirfiidi  the  troths,  so  beautifully  opeaed^ 
oimtpencl,  andwe  immediately  feel,  too,  thatth^ 
aoe^ttuthaof  irfaichwefaarenot,  at  that momeiit,  made 
diedSiet  ciseorery,  bat  which  h«fe  at  all  times  boss 
ofa||ecta:of  our  minds,  though  not  periiaps  of  mm 
m^dkaticals.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  elifc 
ly|^cr  efeet,  in  those  inimitable  illustratiims  ftm» 
"^  the  fowls  of  the  aii^  and  <<  the  lilies  of  the  fiekt,"^  iar 
ooiDSavioar's  Sermon  on  the  Mounty«--«ublime  aa  l|m 
laKths  Qxe  to  which  our  attaiticm  is  awakened,  yei 
a])i»  di^  set  Mt  to  be  the  simplest  imagniable,'anA 
terl».trutlis  wlndi  have  been,  every  moment  o£  our 
exBtenoey  within  our  leadb  ?  The  great  Instructw 
does4iot  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  proof^ 
that  the  natural  objects,  tawhid^  he  refers,  are  of  a 
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^Scme  j(»igui :  nor  would  he  ha^o  thought  it  iicioe»- 
Btaj  to  do  80^  probably,  had  he  beea  speiddiig  to 
Gaiitilei^  find  not  to  Jews.  It  is  here  to  tibe  uni* 
tanal  yoke  of  nature  that  he  appeak,  and  whidi 

I 

Wis  aatkfied  will  be  heard  the  mommit  that  the 
i^peal  is  made,  however  its  ^<  small'*^  sound  is  smo^ 
dmed  undor  die  lood  ndses  of  the  world. 

.  It  k  nol  then,  I  conosiYe,  difficult  to  appre- 
honAjn  whair  mann^  the  pnesenee  of  the  great  pnii* 
fipka  oirwhichrdigion  is  founded  nmj  he  poepetiMd 
im  ii»  mind,  while  at  die  saoee  time  the  copclusion 
Snm  them  may  very  sddom  be  drawn  to  any  moral 
ars|»ritual  ^K^^t  The  necessity  of  higher  inslnie* 
tian^  of  a  diyiner  ShmiBatian  than  can  fid  of 'ito 
awn  accord  even  upon  the  wisest  of  humankind,  may 
(ttid  be  no  less  appar^eit,  although  the  trudi  may  be 
aaitiear  at  hand»  that  we  cannot  well  c<mceiye  how 
any  mind  should  fidl  of  finding  it.  Since  all  men 
sit^  in  tins  particular  upon  a  footing,  once  the  Toice 
ia  in  reality  heard  by  a&-— as  it  requires  no  superi- 
^nkf  of  understaading  in  one  man  over  another  to 
be  made  sensible  of >  it-«-but  as  it  is  addressed  to 
afl  who  have  eyes  and  conmum  iea80BH**it  is  difficult 
to  see,  amidst  the  g^ieral  inattention  and  dolncss, 
what  should  render  any  one  man  muck  more  sansUe 
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of  h  tiun  any  odier,  wiUuMit  fak  attentiai  hdmg 
caDed  to  it  by  some  man  powarfUl  impulae  or  mm 
lerdbtion.  We  see,  in  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity, 
tkk  incom]^ete  and  wswemg  attention.  At  times 
their  writings  seem  as  if  in%ired  liy  the  mum  of  the 
spheres  itsslf, -soonding  unintemipted  in  their  eany—* 
but  in  the  very  next  page  we  find  them  sabjeet  to 
a&'the  most^kgrading  prejudioes  and  misconceptions 
whidi  the  bafbaroos  dissonances  of  earth  could  en- 
gender, fa  tfiis  universal  yoice  then  without  any 
influence  ij^pon  human  nature  ?  In  a  moral  and  t^ 
figious  liew  it  may  be,  when  it  is  not  called  forth 
and  adverted  to,  of  yery  little, — but  in  some  other 
respects  it  is  of  die  very  greatest,  and  here,  I  think, 
a  way  is  opened  to  us,  for  some  explanaticms  of  truths 
that  have  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  {^osojriii- 
eal  inquirers,  but  which  the  simple  principle,  I  have 
isieen  endeavouring  to  establish,  will,  I  trust,  render 
less  mysterious  than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be.  The  principle  itself,  Kkewise,  will  be  moie 
dearly  established,  from  the  distinctness  of  its  appMu 
AX^im.  to  these  inquiries,—- and,  I  think,  it  will  ap^ 
|iear^  that,  in  all  the  investigation,  there  is  no  devia- 
tionfiNon  the  true  rules  of  philosophical  research  ;— 
no  cause  wiU  be  supposed,  the  existence  of  which  is 
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not  estabiuhed  upon  sufficient  evidence,  or  which  ie 
not  quite  adequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  effect. 

III.  The  grounds  of  human  belief,  with  respect 
to  future  events,  have  been  coDsidered  as  quite 
inexplicable  on  any  principles  of  reason,  and  have 
accordingly  been  resolved  by  philosophers  ^ther 
into  instincts,  or  habits  of  thought,  that  have  no>- 
thing  to  do  with  rational  deductions.*  Wbat  reason, 
for  instance,  have  I  to  believe  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  ?  Is  not  this  belief  a  mere  habit  of 
thought,  derived  from  the  experience  of  past  time  ? 
Or,  if  that  is  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  this  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  can  we  say  any  thing  else  of  it 
than  that  it  is  instinctive,  and  that  no  explanation 
can  be  given  of  it  ?  There  is  nothing,  however, 
short  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  which  we 
feel  to  be  more  a  conclusion  of  reason,  than  the 
fact  above  alluded  to,  or  any  other  fact  which  rests 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  course  of  natuae 
will  proceed  as  it  has  begun ;  not  that  we  ever  ima- 
gine liiat  we  can  prove,  as  a  deduction  of  reason- 
ing, the  appearance  of  the  eun  to-morrow  from  its 
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a^qpQljMiiQe  tordsy 9  but  thai  we  ie  wrigfiedi  trnwa* 
th^^eiB,  ik»>t  we  have  a  Terj  aolid  gmmd  lor  dMH 
bdief,  and  one  which  we  nerer  think  of  resolving 
mto  aa  inazpKcabk  inaliBct  We  call  it  an  in* 
stiii0  wjbi^  pKunpts  a  Inid  to  build  iti  neat,  and 
whJiGh  oepducta  it  in  the  admirable  contrivance  of 
4M  bemitiful  little  fidbric^  because  we  do  not  msp»> 
pume  that  the  eieatuxe  itself  has  observation  or  foie* 
thought  enough  to  know  that  it  will  lay  eggs  and 
cequfie.that  lepofitory  for  them,  or  that  it  has  die 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  its  own  fiKnilties  which  aie 
vequisitft  for  the  fbnnatiDn  of  so  suitaUe  a  piece  of 
woyknuinship^  But,  after  eoqperienoe,  we  do  not 
csIIt  it  nistiiiet:  which  acquaints  a  human  being  diat 
he,  requires  a  pJace  of  shdlter  from  the  weather, 
ot'>diat  leads  him  on,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from 
the  cave  or  the  rude  hut  of  the  savage  into  the  co»* 
nemsBt  and  elegant  abodes  of  civilized  life. 
>  Man  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  making  obsei^ 
vntimis  en  nature ;  and  the  result  of  these  observe^ 
tiens  is,  in  aQ  cases,  the  apprehension  of  design  or 
intOBtien,  which,  when  once  he  discovers,  he  has 
tb^n  a  peifect  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the 
derign.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  design,  not  to  be 
merely  momentary,  or  to  vary  in  every  instant,-— for 
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it  would  not,  ib  that  case,  be  design ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, whenevier  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  plan 
of  any  kind  established,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  look 
for  its  continuance,  and  to  act  with  a  view  to  it,  if 
our  conduct  in  any  respect  depends  upon  it.  If  I 
wish  to  go  a  journey,  and  know  that  a  coach  has 
set  out  from  a  particular  place  at  a  fixed  hour,  for  a 
length  of  time,  for  the  place  to  which  I  pn^se  to 
go,  does  not  a  deduction  of  reason  lead  me  to  take 
my  seat  in  that  coach,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
hour  at  which  it  usually  sets  out  ?  Whence  does 
my  previous  knowledge,  it  may  be  said,  ci  the 
movemaits  of  tins  yehide,  give  me  any  grouDds 
fiw  actiDg,  with  reject  to  its  fiiture  movements? 
Simply,  because  they  have  been  indications  of  the 
design  that  it  would  continue  to  trayel  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  blind  habit  of  thought, 
which,  because  the  <»ach  has  travelled  at  the  same 
hour  in  former  times,  leads  me  to  throw  myself  in 
the  way  of  its  going  again,  in  like  manner,  on  afiiture 
day^ — nor  is  it  an  instinctive  belief  that  it  will  set 
out  regularly  at  this  hour,  which  influences  me,— 
but  it  is  plainly  my  conception,  firom  what  I  hare 
observed,  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
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Now,  I  maintain,  that  I  haye  perfectly  the  same 
kind  of  ground  for  supposing  that  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow,  as  that  the  coach  in  question  will  set  out, 
to-morrow,  at  its  accustomed  hour.  Since  I  haye 
made  any  obseryation  at  all,  I  haye  obsenred  the 
regular  rising  of  the  sun ;— this  r^ularity,  accompa- 
nied with  the  obseryation  of  the  uses  of  that  splen- 
did luminary,  has  spoken  distinctly  to  my  mind  of 
the  design  of  nature  with  respect  to  it;  and  it 
is  nothing  else  but  a  reflex  thought  upon  this 
purpose  or  design,  rapid  as  that  thought  may  be, 
and  almost  unconscious  as  the  mind  may  be  of  its 
existence,  which  is  the  foundation  of  my  belief  re- 
specting its  continuance,  and  on  which  I  ground  an 
expectation  that  is  neither  a  mere  habit  of  thought, 
nor  an  inexplicaUe  instinct,  but  which  is  perfectly 
rational,  and  is  felt  by  my  understanding  to  be  so. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceiye  how  any  habit  of 
thought,  respecting  tilings  past,  should  produce  an 
expectation  of  things  future;  and  what  kind  of  thing 
an  instinctiye  belief  respecting  the  course  of  nature 
may  be,  is  to  my  mind  quite  inconceiyable.  The 
bird  which  forms  its  nest,  with  the  yiew  to  lay  its 
eggs,  acts,  we  suppose,  instinctiyely ;  therefore,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  it  has  any  belief  with  respect 
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to  its  incubaticHi,  but  that  the  view  and  purpose  is 
not  at  all  its  own.  Before  I  can  have  any  belief 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  nature,  I  must  have  a 
nation  of  what  is  caUed  its  couise ;  and  whenever 
that  is  before  my  mind,  then  a  purpose  or  plan  is 
laid  open  to  mc,  and  my  belief  rationaUy  follows 
from  this  observation,  without  any  instinct  or  any 
necessi^  for  one. 

That  I  am,  naturally,  predisposed  to  take  up  this 
view  of  a  purpose  in  the  anangemcute  of  nature,— 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  observations  which  is  made 
by  every  rational  mind, — that  it  Is  made  so  rapidly, 
and  the  belief  founded  upon  it  so  intermingled  with 
it,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  this 
notion  as  the  foundation  of  the  belief, — I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit ;  and  if  the  term  instinct  is  to  b^ 
applied  to  the  belief,  I  may  not  much  object  to  the 
expression,  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  an  instinct  of 
reason, — but  I  see  no  necessity  for  havuig  recourse 
to  the  term  instinct  at  all :  It  ia  simpler  to  suppose 
that  the  conception,  of  a  plan  or  design  in  nature,  is 
followed  by  an  instantaneous  belief  that  the  plan 
will  continue, — which  is  very  different  from  a  belief  of 
the  continuance  of  any  thing,  which  we  do  not  sup- 
pose  contemplated,  under  the  aspect  of  an  intentional 
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Ai  the  same  tone,  I  do  not  mA  to  pfopMe 
titif  ynewj  irhidi  may  hmre  die  air  of  piridoz,  and  I 
am  petfedljr  disposed  to  grant,  with  respect  to  buman 
bcdngs^  idM  most  be  supposed  willi  respect  to  die 
inferior  animals,  that  the  wisdom  of  Nature  sup-* 
jj^fes  their  defidendes  of  reasoii,  by  what  may  be' 
odted  insfinets,  so  long  as  they  hare  these  defidendes. 
I  do  not  mean  to  pretend  to  say,  how  long  an  in&nt 
mmy  be,  befbre  it  has  any  conception  of  a  purpose 
ot  design,  in  tike  things  that  are  going  on  around  it, 
or  what  are  the  means  in  the  hands  of  Nature,  by 
wluch  its  incapadty  for  this  obsenration  may  be 
remecBed,  so  as  to  preserre  it  in  existence.  It  is 
supposed  that  children  imagine  eyery  thing  around 
diem  to  be  animated;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  they 
will,  veiy  early,  have  the  nodon  of  a  purpose,  in 
the  mov^ents  of  natural  objects,  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  they  must  have  that  nodon  of  the  acdons  of 
di:^  living  beings  with  whom  they  are  conversant* 

If  there  is  any  period  of  die  existence  of  children 
when  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  auto- 
matons, then  during  that  period  they  are  under 
die  sole  guardianship  of  Nature  and  of  the  peojde 

-  '* ■  '"  ■     '  II  mm- 

•  See  Note  C. 
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around  them,— but  whenever  they  have  any  move- 
ments of  inteUigence  within  them,  then,  and  not  til! 
then,  they  are  capable  of  belief,  and  their  conduct  is 
to  a  certain  extent  directed,  not  by  instinct,  but  by 
rational  observation  of  the  plan  and  arrangements 
which  are  going  on  in  nature.  "  fncipe,  parve 
puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem."  The  first  smile 
of  an  infant  is  an  expression  of  intelligence,  and 
&om  that  moment  it  is  not  only  its  mother  that 
it  b^ns  to  acknowledge,  but  the  great  Universid 
Mother  on  whose  bosom  it  is  thrown.  The  in- 
stincts of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  are  the 
leading-strings  by  which  that  provident  mother 
guides  the  tottering  steps  of  their  inexperience  or 
trrationaUty.  "What  these  are — what  sort  of  feeling 
they  have  to  the  creatures  themselves — it  is  not  for 
lis  to  esplain ;  but  it  has  been  observed  with  respect 
to  man,  that,  as  his  reason  opens,  his  instincts  are 
withdrawn,* — and  surely,  whenever  he  can  form  to 
himself  the  conception  of  a  course  of  nature,  he  is 
no  longer  a  creature  of  instinct,  but  of  reason. 
Then,  his  experience  of  the  past  is  a  rational  foun- 
dation for  his  belief  of  the  future, — a  foundation 

•  See  Wcie  D. 
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iriijcb^  9CKmer<nrlftler9mii8tbelaidinIi]siiiiiid,---fi>r 
«Uipi]gk.I  lepiesent  it  ms  a  deductioii  of  rewon, 
ye(  it  IB  one  which  the  reftaon  of  every  man  who 
is  of  a  Bomidiiifaid  must,  of  necessity,  make:  Itisno 
more  possible  tqft  intdligence  not  to  take  in  the  in- 
dications otcftder  and  purpose,  than  it  is  for  the 
scstfies*  not  to  have  the  perceptions  of  colour  or 
tana.  Whea  these  indicatioDs  are  entertained  by 
die  mind,— die  belief  which  follows  respecting  their 
fiituie  recuFBence  is  likewise  as  necessary,  yet  at  the 
same  time  as  rational  as  that  with  which  a  child  re- 
poses upon  the  care  o£  its  nurse  or  its  mother,  for 
the  supply  ciita  daily  wants. 

IV.  The  same  trsin  of  thought  leads,  I  ap- 
p^hend,  to  a  very  satisfisu^tory  view  of  a  similar 
difficulty  in  philosophy,  respecting  the  relation  of 
CAUSE  AND  EFFECT^  which  has  bccn  equally  disco- 
vered to  have  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  has 
been  explained  on  principles  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  which  have  been  resorted  to,  to  account  for 
the  belief  which  we  entertain  of  the  continuance  of 
the  order  of  nature.  When  one  billiard-ball  strikes 
another,  the  effect,  which  follows  in  the  motion  of 
the  last  ball,  is  an  event  in  reality  quite  separate 
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from  the  former,  and  there  is  do  process  of  reasoning 
by  which,  ffl  priori,  we  could  deduce,  ftom  the  im- 
pulse of  the  one  ball,  the  protrusion  of  the  other. 
Neither,  after  experience,  has  it  been  said,  is  there 
any  such  ailment.  The  events  still  remain  sepa- 
rate. One  ball  strikes,  another  moves  forward. 
Where  is  the  tie  between  these  events  which  leads 
us  to  conclude,  in  future  time,  the  communication  of 
motion  &om  impulse,  and  which,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  one  event,  immediately  produces  an  ex- 
pectation or  belief  of  the  second  ? 

Philosophers  have  here  t^ain  been  divided  in 
their  explanations  of  this  difficulty  ;  some  resolving 
the  whole  mystery  into  a  mere  habit  of  thought  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  by  custom, — while  others  have, 
as  before,  had  recourse  to  instinctive  and  inexphcable 
belief.'  Besides  the  objection  above  stated,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  a  habit  of 
thought  respecting  past  events  should  lead  to  any 
belief  respecting  such  as  are  future,  it  has  been 
observed,  tliat  very  often  a  single  experiment  is  suf- 
ficient to  estabUsb  in  our  minds  the  belief  in  ques- 
tion, before  there  has  been  any  luch  frequency  of 

<<.^.r-.i      <i|ii'  •  See  NoiB  E. 
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MJipMicfam  M  womiB  Teqdnte  for  die  pspodactiim  of  a 
liabk.  if  a  child  once  pots  fak  finger  ta  a  auidle,  he 
wH  not  need  again  to  repeat  the  ezpcnment,  bat 
wift  be  flatiafifd  that,  in  all  fiitore  thne^  the  pirin 
of  bummg  wiH  be  the  result  of  inch  rashneat.  Ae- 
leardiDgty,  it  has  been  concluded,  that  thb  if  merely 
another  instance  of  that  instinctive  bdief,  with 
whidi  we  are^ompted  to  look  forward  to  the  ooo- 
tinnance  of  natural  laws. 

Bot,  heie,  my  objection,  to  this  multqihcation  of 
instincts,  again  recara.  Before  we  have  any  belief 
that  a  law  will  contmne  to  be  executed,  we  must  be 
aware  diat  it  is  a  law;  and  when  once  the  mind  has 
tAea  m  the  conception  of  an  order,  or  designed 
arfangemeht,  then  tbeie  is  no  necessity  for  the  sup- 
position of  an  instinctive  bdief,-— fiecause  bdief  in 
the  ccmtinuanee  of  the  order  reasonably  follows 
from  the  siqiposition  of  its  establishment.  In  most 
eases  we  must  make  many  escpeiiments  before  we 
ean  dbeover  what  is  exactly  the  order  estaUished. 
And  we,  accordingly,  find  that  a  child  is  constantly 
making  eacperinents,  and  increasing  its  knowledge 
^  die  laws  by  which  Nature  is  conducted*  Some  of 
them  it  discovers  by  very  rapid  intimations — ^those^  for 
instance,  which  are  followed  by  any  distinct  pleasure 
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or  pain.  These  sre,  in  fact,  revards  and  punish- 
ments,  and  are  indications  of  the  intentions  of  the  lav- 
pver,  which  it  is  imposrible  to  misapprehend.*  But 
in  other  cases,  repetitions  may  be  necessary,  to  show 
what  arc  the  regular  sequences ;  and  whenever 
these  are  discovered,  the  regularity,  the  uniformity 
is,  in  truth,  the  bond  of  connexion,  or  the  indica- 
tion of  the  design  or  purpose  by  which  the  one 
event  is  linked  to  the  other.  I  again  repeat,  that  I 
am  unwilling,  in  an  ailment  of  this  kind,  to  ha- 
zard any  statements  which  may  have  an  air  of  para- 
dox or  extravagance,— and  I  cannot  deny,  that  such 
must  be  the  effect  of  speaking  of  the  observations  of 
a  child,  in  the  same  language  as  we  would  of  those 
of  a  philosopher.  Nay,  it  may  be  objected,  that 
the  lower  animals  mi^t  be  taken  into  account ;  for 
they,  too,  are  very  observant  of  natural  laws,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  of  use  to  them,  and  yet  it  would 
be  rather  a  stretch  to  suppose  them  to  act  from 
principles  that,  if  followed  out,  would  lead  to  the 
conceptions  or  sentiments  of  religion. 

Bishop  Butler,  however,  is  very  httle  startled 
by  an  objection  of  this  kind,   which   he  foresees 
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Qvij;^  be  made  to  aome  of  hu  aqjuments  for  tbe  im- 
jo^OftaSif  of  the  soul,  and  zqdiea  to  it  in  a  strain  of 
taBBt  niaimai*™^*^  iiH    i^Jiil/w^wmKi^   indi£Gsxieiice. 

.^^  flpppoae  (says  tlua  powerful  and  independent 
thinkei)-  the  inYidioaa  thing,  dengaed  in  such  a 
numner.  of.  esipceflaion,  were  really  implied,  as  it 
is  9p%  in  the  least^  in  the  natural  immortality  of 
brutes,  namdy,  that  they  must  arriye  at  great  at- 
tainments,^ and  become  rational  and  moral  agents ; 
even  this  would  be  no  difficulty,  since  we  know  not 
what  latent  powas  and  capacities  they  may  be  eur 
dued  with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  ezpenenoe,  as 
great  pres]uu9(4ptbn  against  human  creatures,  as  there 
is  agamst  the  brute  creatures,  arriving  at  thatdqpree 
of  understanding  which  we  have  in  mature  age; 
ton  we  can  trace  up  our  own  existence  to  the  same 
original  with  theirs.  And  we  find  it  "to  be  ageneral 
law  of  nature,  that  creatures  endued  with  capacities 
of  yirtue  and  rel^on  should  be  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion of  being,  in  which  they  are  altogether  with- 
out the  use  of  them,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
tbf^ir  duration,  as  in  infancy  and  childhood^  But 
I  baye  no  wish  to  hazard  any  thing,  which  will  not 
easily  be  admitted  by  every  man  of  sound  thought ; 

and  I  therefore  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  as  I  have 

b2 
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iilready  conceded,  that  there  may  be  substituteB  for 
reason,  both  in  children  and  in  the  lower  anunals, 
which  ^ve  them  the  appearance  of  acting  from  prin- 
ciples which  they  do  not  possess.  However,  it  surely 
will  not  be  disputed  that,  in  the  case  of  children, 
these  Bubstitutes  are  a  preparation  for  reason,  and  are 
merely  intended  to  supply  its  place  till  it  can  itself 
come  into  play.  And  as  soon  as  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  adverting  to  the  observation,  that  ft  regu- 
larity of  sequence  is  an  indication  of  purpose  or  de- 
sign, then  I  maintain,  that  this  obseTvation  is  the 
ground  of  the  belief,  which  it  possesses,  that  regular 
sequences  will  go  on,  and  is  unconsciously  operating 
in  producing  thai  confidence,  with  which  it  proceeds 
from  the  view  of  a  cause  as  a  sign  of  the  consequent 
effect.  The  union  between  the  two  is  the  union 
of  purpose  or  design — the  very  strongest,  short  of 
absolute  necessity,  which  the  mind  is  capable  of 
conceiving, — and  one,  smcly,  much  more  suited 
to  a  rational  nature,  than  an  inexplicable  instinct, 
or  than  a  mere  custom  of  thought,  of  which  no 
account  can  be  given,  separate  from  a  kind  of  me- 
chanical operation. 

There  are  few  philosophical  theories,  which  have 
not  some  foundation  in  truth,  and  I  am  therefore 
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williiqf  to  gire  due  weight  to  idl.  I  have  already 
gmit  vp^  to  the  supporters  of  instiiicts^  that  period 
of  fife,  in  wfaidb  reason  has  not  b^un  to  operate ; 
only,  I  wbnld  wish  the  indicatioBs  of  reason  to  be 
traced  in  the  coidiest  periods  of  its  «q[ypearance,  and 
its  fiill  e£SK^  to  be  allowed  to  it  whenever  it  does 
qf^pear.'  Now,  I  bdieve,  reason  is  indicated  in 
nothing  more  strongly  or  more  ea^rly,  than  in  its 
seising  traces  of  purpose,  whoever  they  are  to  be 
founds  and  in  fixing  its  belief  accordingly.  How- 
ever,  let  instincts  be  supposed  to  operate,  previous 
to  this  dawn  of  reason,  or  let  them  be  supposed 
.to  continue,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  necessary,  to  assist 
it  in  its  tottering  steps,  either  in  the  beginning,  or 
in  all  the  progress,  of  its  way.  Instinct  is  nothing 
else  thm  the  wisdom  of  a  higher  intelligence,  and 
there  is  no  period,  in  which  human  reason  does 
not  require  to  lean  for  support,  in  a  way  quite  inex- 
plicable to  itself,  upon  that  concomitant  and  pre-> 
venting  wisdom.*  But  do  not  let  us,  therefore, 
reftise  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  first  rise,  or  progress 
of  reason, — or  avoid  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
lights  which  must  arise  firom  it  in  its  course.    And 

•  See*Note  G. 
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o^  oi.^keue.  smal  be,  thai  theie  it  an  mdhnoibf  or' 
Qj^r  ^  jaogfemon,  in  the  sequences  of  nature^ 
^d^ch  indieates:  purpose  or  plan;  and  tbe  belief 
tbieir^ibre)  vhkh  the.  nund  fixes  upon  this  obser* 
valion,  is  in  the  highest  degree  zationaly  and  per-- 
fectly  esjiicahle.  ■    - 

I  an  not  ^her  disposed  to  deny  that  there  i» 
truth,  in  part^  in  the  theory,  which  xesolvea  the 
inistantaneous  belief  of  causatton,  into  ike  influence 
of  a  customary  habit  of  thoughtr  Certaiidy,  the 
sequences  of  the  natural  world  are  so  constant,  that 
we  must  acquire  the  habit  of  passing,  in  thought, 
from  cause  to  effect  without  at  every  moment 
stopping  to  tiace  the  connexion — in  the  same  way, 
af.  we  pass  from  a  word  to  its  signification,  by 
mare .  custom,  without  constantly  recollecting  that 
the  signification  of  the  word  is-  not  accidental  but 
de^gn^  We  know,  howeyer,  whenever  we  stop 
a  mpment  to  think,  that  our  only  reason  for  affixing 
the  meaning  to  the  word  which  we  believe  it  to 
have,  is,  that  men  have  given  it  this  meaning ; — 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  only  reason,  which  we 
have,  for  supposing  a  natural  cause  to  be  indicative 
of  the  succeeding  effect,  is  because  we  know  that  it 
is  established  or  fixed  so  to  be,  that  there  is  an  ar- 
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rangBiiKnt  by  whkh  the  one  is  nade  to  fblbw'  die 
other;  and,  however  our  mnkb  mBj  bMttjMy  ntti 
om  fiemn  4iae  ene  to  tke  other  witknit  any  thought 
at  ^  yet^  wheiMver  we  do  thhik,  this  obeerralioii 
q£  anangenMBt,  pinrpote,  fattentioii,  must  be  the 
latent  foundation  of  that  onifidence  or  belief  nidi 
which  ve  conskler  die  one  aa  die  i^  or  mdica- 
tion  of  die  other.  Nor,  if  the  Bidbgect  it  canddly 
conndeied,  and  withoat  any  ptnpoee  of  cavQ  or 
controyei^y  can  I  see  any  reasonable  objection  to 
this  simple  ezpknation  of  what  has  been  looked 
upon  as  somedung  very  perplezing  and  mysterious. 

y.  The  jnineiple  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  has  dnis,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  cleared 
away  the  appearances  of  difficulty  and  mystery 
fiom  die  questions,  respecting  our  belief,  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  the  unifomi 

suecesfiion  of  cause  and  effect.    There  is  anodier 

• 

question,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  whidi 
has  likewise  been  involved  in  great  mystery,  and 
to  which,  I  diink,  the  same  principle  suj^lies  an 
easy  solution.  I  mean,  the  much-contested  subject 
of  6£xrB&AL  IDEAS.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing so  extravagant,  in  the  mysticism  o£  the  Pla- 
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tonic  Bchool,'''  in  vhich  a  general  idea  was  represent- 
ed as  an  existence  separate  from  individuals,  and 
even  spoken  of  as  discerned  in  the  Deity, — that  the 
modems  have,  for  the  most  part,  gone  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  of  suppoBing,  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
SB  a  general  idea  at  all,  and  that  what  pBEses  as 
such,  is  only  the  same  name,  given  to  a  great  many 
resembliiig  individuals  .-f- 

I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the  vieirs 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  on  this  point  come  nearer 
the  truth  tliau  those  of  our  modem  schools,  wliich 
labour  under  the  imperfection  of  not  stating  the 
complete  fact,  and  do  not  perceive  the  whole  that  is 
included  in  the  relation  of  resemblsace.  The  Pla- 
tonists  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  trying  to  reach  that 
more  perfect  conception ;  and,  mystical  ae  their  lan- 
guage is,  it  in  reality  points  to  the  sound  view  of 
the  subject.  When  we  see  a  great  many  resem- 
bling objects,  the  irresistible  impression  upon  our 
minds  is,  that  tliey  were  meant  to  resemble,— that 
this  uniformity  of  their  likeness  is  not  casual,  oi 
accidental,— and  that,  of  whatever  number  they 
may  consist,  they  may  yet  be  considered  as  one 

•  Set  Note  U.  t  See  Note  1. 
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obp^  m  iimt  modd  oi  dtdgiL  This  is,  in  iradi^ 
aH  that  it  mcamt  by  a  genoral  ideA^^^trnt  we  do  aot 
readi  that  conoeptioBy  i^  k  reaemUiiig  olgeela,  im 
da  not  iodhide  die  notion  of  one  purpuaeor  dedg% 
but  conceive,  that  the  oidy  bond  of  union  betwoan 
them  is  their  being  daaaed  nndef  a  eonunon  name. 
If  purpose  did  not  enter  into  the  improaaion  le^ 
cdved  from  leaembhinoea,  thcfe  would  not  be  any 
ingredi^t,  anfficieniiy  caie  and  indiyinUe,  to  entitle 
resembling  objects  to  a  common  name.— This  is  the 
only  tie  whidi  binds  them  together,  so  as  to  justify 
those  metaphysical  refinements,  in  some  meaame, 
by  which  the  Platonists  endearour  to  educe  the  one 
out  of  die  many. 

In  thej^ain  statement,  nowmade,  of  this  seeming 
difficulty,  it  becomes  perfectly  level  to  the  moat 
common  understan(Eng.  Every  one  knows  what  w 
meant,  by  the  desigpi  or  idea,  with  which  a  watchp* 
maker,  or  any  other  artist,  forms  a  watch  or  any 
other  medianical  contrivance,  and  has  no  difficuhgr 
in  comprehending  how  the  one  design  runs  through 
the  whole,  however  numerous  the  individnal  pio*- 
ductions  may  be.  Now,  if,  as  I  have  endeavouxtd 
to  prove,  the  apprehension  of  design,  in  natural  dbi. 
jects,  is  as  omstantly  before  die  mind,  as  in  the 
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fotmadons  of  human  art,  when  we  orange  in  our 
minds  animals  of  one  sort  together,  or  trees  of  one 
sort  together,  as  if  the  whole  sort  was  only  one  in- 
dividual thing  to  which  we  affix,  accordingly,  one 
name,— what  is  it  that  we  mean,  but  that  there  was 
only  one  model  or  plan,  upon  which  each  of  the 
sorts  was  contrived  ? 

In  this  way,  we  may  eee  what  Plato,  and  such 
lofty-minded  philosophers,  are  aiming  at,  when  they 
say,  that  general  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  tlie  Divine 
Mind.  If  it  is  meant,  that  we  actually  perceive 
them  in  the  Divine  Mind,  this  may  be  a  sublime 
flight,  but  it  is  extravagant  and  unintcUigible.  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  any  mind  can  per- 
ceive the  thouglit  of  any  other  mind,  wliether  it  be 
general  or  particular.  I  may  have  a  notion  what 
another  person  is  thinking  about, — hut  I  must 
make  hia  supposed  thoughts  my  own,  before  I  can 
perceive  them, — for  to  perceive  a  thought  or  idea  is 
nothing  else  than  to  think  it.  In  looking  over 
natural  objects,  we  form  to  ourselves  a  notion  a£ 
the  plan  or  model  upon  which  they  are  formed,-^ 
and  that  is  our  general  idea  of  tliem.  This  is,  in  a 
certain  rude  sense,  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Mind,  not 
certainly  perceived  there,  and,  at  the  best,  but  a  most 
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incomplete  andobflcure  ajqnozimatioii  to  the  Dnrine 
Origiiial,— but  stOI  our  oonceptioii  of  whst  thst  de- 
sign or  first  ides  was.  Imperfect  and  dooded  as  it  b, 
it  is  yet  enough  to  justify  the  nohkst  eiprcssioas  of 
admiration  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  thus  em« 
ployed,  in  every  intellectual  process,  in  ^feding 
after^  that  glcnrious  conception  <<if  haply  it  may 
fin<d  it,^ — and  we  can  much  better  sjrmpadiiae  with 
the  derated  conceptions  of  the  Platonists  of  old, 
or  of  the  German  transcendentalists  of  the  present 
day,*  in  treating  of  such  spiritual  operations,  how- 
ever  they  may  lose  themselves  in  an  unnecessary 
cloud  of  mystery,  than  with  those  lower  and  moie 
earthly  conceptions,  which  entirely  keep  out  of  ^ew, 
in  the  higher  operations  of  the  understanding,  those 
links  which  connect  the  human  and  the  divine  intd« 
ligence. 

This  is,  certainly,  the  character  of  the  modem  phi^ 
losophy  in  general,  when  compared  with  the  andent ; 
—and  I  do  not  here  merely  refer  to  the  sceptical 
school,  or  to  the  advocates  for  materialism,  but  even 
to  such  meritorious  and  pious  inquirers  as  Locke,  or 
the  later  philosophers  of  Scotland.    The  errors  which 

•  See  Note  K. 
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have  arisen  from  Locke's  philoeopliy,  both  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  extravagant  scepticism  and  the 
most  gross  materialism,  are  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged ; — ^but  the  eminent  and  excellent  men  among 
ourselves,  who  have  done  so  much  to  expose  them, 
still,  from  the  use  which  they  have  made  of  instincts, 
or  unintelligent  principles,  have  introduced,  into  the 
operadons  of  the  human  intellect,  affinities  that  bring 
it  nearer  to  the  predicament  of  "  the  beasts  that 
perish,^  than  to  its  hold  upon  a  divine  and  immortal 
nature.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  this  should 
be  the  turn  which  Cliristiau  pliilosophy  has  taken, 
while  the  heathen  should  have  aimed,  however 
darkly,  at  sometliing  much  more  elevated  and  splri- 
tuaL  The  fact  may  be,  that  as  Christianity  is  above 
philosophy,  men,  in  general,  trustnig  to  it  for  their 
religious  impressions,  have  been  less  anxious  what 
course  mere  human  science  might  take,  which,  in 
heathen  times,  afforded  the  only  ladder  for  reaching 
celestial  objects. 

I  do  not,  however,  quarrel  with  philosophers,  for 
endeavouring  to  introduce,  into  their  speculations,  a 
vein  of  good  sense  and  reason,  which  was  too  much 
abandoned  in  the  refinements  of  Platonism,  or  which 
may  again  be  on  the  point  of  being  discarded,  in  the 
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it  is  quite  po8«ibk  to  oombine  the  aoili  ifoitiial  m^ 
ception  of  human  intdhgmoey  with  the  limpht  «id 
plAiMet  ttaloiaoal^  or  mnA  m  is  wnH  level  to 
mm  s^mr^-Ooee  admit,  that  aa  lotdBgeBt 
moH  find  the  tmcea  of  iiiielligeiiee»  whemnr  thejr 
«(9  j^mealed  to  it,  aiid  we  immadialdbf  penn^ 
what  ace  catted  nucaal  idene,  aie  the  aeenk  ef  that 
flphrituftl  TOiaa»  whidi  diaoenia  one  pwpoae  or  Tiew 
i&  a  multitude  of  lesembling  olgecta:  We  eannet 
coneeiye  a  nioie  ndilime  or  isteDectnal  opeiataon,  ev 
oue^  whick  can  canjr  us  neaier  the  grand  ioiBoe  of  aD 
iotelligenoe  ^  yet  direst  it  of  mystical  and  Platonk 
langnage^and  the  qpexatioii  is  one  of  every  nMMDsnt^s 
ooomremse^  and  is  quite  intelligible  to  the  msMat 
infiiBt^-*-Theie  is  no  need  then,  for  ptulosophcvie 
lower  thdr  tone,  or  to  bring  down  their  creeds  finm 
the  heayena.to  the  earth,  unless,  what  is  the 
wisy«  they  are  rather  dii^oeed  to  nuse  earthly 
rations  to  heavenly.  Let  diem  retain,  in 
mammr  of  omoeiition  and  expression,  the  phanittas 
and  siaq^.  intelligibility  suited  to  things  of  poci- 
petaal^perfimnanoe  and  ecqperience,--while^  at  Ae 
same,  time^  they  glow  with  the  apprdbwaisicn  of 
tlmse  9i|itaal  ties  to  which  these  most  cemnum 
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of  all  mcaital  opeiations  point,  and  in  which,  indeed, 
they  are  inyolved. 

VI.  In  the  rapid  sketch  which  I  am  at  present 
taking  of  this  branch  of  philosophy,  I  cannot  eutei 
into  many  particulars,  which  require  much  farther 
investigation,  and  a  greater  precision  of  thought 
than  I  am  able  to  bestow  upon  them.  So  far  as  I 
have  gone,  however,  I  think  I  have  established,  that, 
what  are  commonly  called  principlesof  common  fienas, 
01  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief,  are  in  truth 
coincident  with  the  principle  on  which  NATiittAL 
Relii;ion  is  founded, — that  our  belief  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  laws  of  nature  rests  on  the  glance 
which  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  of  the  esistence  of 
laws,  or  methods  of  arrangement,  an  operation  ac- 
companying the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  that  the 
grand  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  on  which  our 
daily  conduct  in  life  and  so  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant reasonings  depend,  is  only  one  of  those  ob- 
servations of  nature's  order ;  and  that  the  formation 
oi general  notions,  and  of  all  the  reasonings  which 
hang  upon  them  is,  in  like  manner,  only  another 
exemplification  of  the  same  pervading  principle. 

Now,  I  can  conceive  an  order  of  beings,  in  whose 
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carried  on,  to  any  extent,  without  irAyotrAGg,-  <0gid 
even  with  respect  to  human  beings,  I  see  no  necessity, 
aoeor&gto  Aeaffifinfttkm  of  some  eminent  philoso- 
phers,* ^Mit  hngoage  should  be  invented,  befinre^we 
eah  attitin  ^my  genenl  luytions,  <Nr  form  any  general 
f0gB0niBg^;«-«<ni  the^oDtrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
Aat  we  must  ia  all  cases,  wheii  we  do  generaBae, 
hai^  readied  file  general  notion,  and  reasoned  too  to 
some  extent  upon  it,  before  the  name  is  applied  to 
it.  The  first  tkne  a  savage  was  attacked  by  a  licm 
or  a  wolf^  he'wcMild,  no  doubt,  by  gestures  and  cries, 
endeavour  to  esfplain  to  his  companions  the  nature 
of  the  danger  to  i^hidi  he  had  been  exposed,  and  of 
the  sort  of  animal  which  had  attacked  him  ;  but  if 
he  never  saw  any  of  these  animals  again,  the  proba- 
W3ity  is,  he  would  never  think  of  affixing  a  name  to 
them.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  kind  of 
mature,  frequently  to  his  view,  which  gives  him  the 
ccmoeption  of  the  individuality  of  kind  belonging  to 
tiiMB  all,  and  renders  them  important  enough,  as  a 
department  of  nature^s  works,  to  have  a  name  given 
to  thcni.     It  is  perfectly  evident,  indeed,  that  with- 

•  See  Note  L. 


oat^geMndiMlbn,  hmgoage  ffould  never  haife  been 
knmiled  at  «n,«-*beGai]8e  it  would  kave  been  ut- 
ted^  hopdets  to  have  eontriyed  xuones  fbr  en  infi^ 
nke  mnltq^citjr  of  indiTidualB)  if  there  hid  been  no 
wvjT  of  dftSBJng  them. 

Names  then,  in  general^  wonld  not,  I  think,  be 
giren  to  indiTiduab,  till  they  had  been  cmitemplated 
in  gronp8,<*-*and  I  therefore  cannot  aoquiesce  in  Dr 
Adam  Smith^B  explanation  of  this  process,  akhonghso 
highly  lauded  by  Mr  Stewart,  which  makes  all  names 
anffaally  proper  names.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible 
that  a  savage,  who  had  seen  only  one  tree  or  one 
rirer,  might  give  a  name  to  diese  objects, — ^bnt  still 
the  name  wouM  mean  to  express  the  kind  of  thing ; 
because  from  one  river,  or  tree,  or  animal,  I  can 
imagine  to  myself  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  may  indeed  have  a  conviction,  that  these  are 
not  merely  individuals,  but  are  representatives  of  a 
sort  or  species.  There  is  only  one  sun  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,— -but  the  word  sun  was  never,  I 
apprehend,  a  proper  name  like  Apollo,  but  meant 
to  express  the  conception,  such  as  it  might  be,  of 
the  kind  of  thing  which  the  sun  is,  and  of  which 
we  can  easily  imagine  to  ourselves  multitudes  exist- 
ing, although  astronomy  should  never  have  opened 
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to  us  die  suUiBie  hypotheot,  lliaft  the  fixed 
aie  att  8o  many  etuie.  The  fint  time  I  saw  a  wirtdit 
I  eouM  cenceive  JiinqineffaMe  waldiee  inade  eftcr  the 
same  modely-*aiid  the  men  any  thiag  appfoacfaae 
to  the  natme  of  a  piece  of  mediaiiiain^  the  moie  die* 
tinctly  I  can  oenceiTe  the  kind  of  thing,  and  the 
more  I  have  that  in  Tiew  whenerer  I  name  it  A 
tree  at  an  animal,  the  fint  time  that  it  is  seen,  will 
su^^est  other  trees  or  animals;  and  suppose  a 
savi^  to  give  names  to  those  within  his  eye,  it  will 
yet  be  more  to  the  conception  in  his  ^^  mind's  eye^ 
•—the  idea  he  forms  to  himself  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing— to  niiidi  he  gives  the  name,  than  to  thoae 
individual  objects  befinre  him.  Proper  names,  <m 
the  contrary,  are  a  kind  of  awkward  appendage  to 
language.  There  is  nothing  of  sdenoein  them, 
nothing  of  rdated  thought.  It  is  in  his  character 
of  a  human  beii^  that  a  man  is  an  object  of  interest 
or  obsa^vation  to  us, — ^not  as  Peter  or  John.  I 
TBthei  believe,  indeed,  that,  in  the  progress  of  lan^ 
guage,  general  names  become  particular,  than  that 
partioular  cnr  proper  names  are  made  general.  All 
naoies  have,  originally,  a  meaning.  Peter  is  a  rodi^ 
-—and,  in  that  view,  we  know  the  importance  that 
was  attached  to  the  name,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
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Peter  who  is  introduced  to  our  notice.  The  names 
of  moat  of  Homer's  heroes  express  some  distingiiish- 
ing  qualjtyof  the  heroic  character.  It  is  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  see  in  what  other  way  proper  names  could 
have  arisen — though  now  they  have  come  to  be 
nothing  else  but  marks,  by  which  one  man  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another,  hke  those  which  the  shep- 
herd brands  upon  the  individuals  of  his  floct. 

Although  the  operation  of  generalization  must 
thus,  I  tliink,  have  taken  place  before  the  invention 
of  language,  and  although  I  conceive  we  have 
general  ideas,  independently  of  the  names  which  we 
attach  to  them,  yet  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  im- 
portance of  a  name  for  fixing  our  thoughts,  nor  shaU 
I  at  all  dispute  what  has  been  so  well  stated  by  Mr 
Stewart  and  otiiers,  of  the  value  of  langni^e  as  an 
instrument  of  thinking,  independently  of  its  neces- 
sity for  mutual  communication.  But  I  must  not 
now  enter  further  into  any  speculation  concemii>g 
the  discovery  of  truth,  or  concerning  language,  either 
SB  ft  medium  of  thought  or  of  intercourse  ;  and  shall 
be  satisfied  if  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  to  philo. 
HOphical  inquirers  the  probability,  that  a  strict  logi- 
cal examination  of  the  nature  of  relations,  will  show 
them,  in  general,   to  be  such  connexions  and  de- 


ydbjmUM^  m  %ngs%m  to  the  mkd 
ibti^jmmmm  mad  ttftmiim  el  oodwr  ktiM^wMHj 
-ifttELAMihte&iltowiv.  im^Afd  nkAmei cmam  mi 
eflhplj)  .■■■ii  itt.timl  of  iciWiblMiei  It  nuqr  Ml» 
indeed,  be  easy  to  eifiaia^  why  iMMhwMiy  of  MMk 
ceaooB  ahoddrindiGoio  th^  piuomce  of 
uxwagevmA,  apuivf  lOKmblnig  dngi 
sent  thenMl?OB»  In  ikeiwdl^  aooritingC 
sago;i— -bm  flf^xl  its-r-Mind  by  these  meani,  mokes 
itgei£  Jmown  to  :miiid^— ond  it  is  the  fiudi  or  tniit 
thot  weir  nattiiolfy^  repose  upon  all  such  indJcutionsi 
01^  ralhor  upon  tbo  mind,  whose  ptosenoe  they^  mn^ 
nounoe,  thot  mokes  us  buiUU  upon  them,  theoso^ 
tsiiity  of  truth,  lliese  is  greet  room  here,  no  doubt, 
foiteouliaus  investigotionY  or  an  accurate  logic,  todis- 
co¥^  eamctly,  what  the  indications  are^  and  how  ftr 
th^  'go*  We  may  carelessly  confirand  constaat 
eifpdoaoe  and  loose  analogy,— proof  and  probabs* 
litjryrr^bui  in  aU.^cases  the  principle  is  die  same,«i— 
the:jbiro^[  jpiobability  rests  on  an  indication  of  ia^ 
tentiGn^  ^  the  extoa^  that  this  may  go,— and  the 
higlM^ ,  pnH^  is  only  this  indication,  made  more 
pr^swe-oBii^etcariliinate.* 
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VII.  The  relations  of  catae  and  effect,  and  of 
resemblance,  lead  to  the  discover}'  of  much  import- 
ant truth,  and  have  many  reasonings  founded  upon 
them,  when  they  are  contemplated  as  entering  into 
the  arrangement  and  order  of  nature.  They,  in 
that  view,  point  out  distinctly  the  character  of  the 
plana  and  purposes  which  are  pursued  in  nature ; 
but,  when  without  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
the  mind  is  merely  surrendering  itself  to  the  teain  at 
inEAs,  which  pass  before  it,  without  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  knowledge,  or  attaining  valuable  con- 
clusions of  any  kind, — these  are  still  the  relatioas 
which,  principaDy,  bind  the  train  together,  and  we 
must  think  it  probable  that  they  do  so,  from  the  same 
circumstance  which  renders  them  so  efficient  in  the 
establishment  of  truth.  It  has  been  often  despaired 
of  by  philosophers,  to  find  any  common  circumstance, 
in  the  links  by  which  ideas  arc  presented  in  union, 
which  should  bestow  upon  them  all  alike,  the  same  ef- 
ficacy of  bringing  ideas  together,  and  presenting  them 
in  strain  ;*  but,  if  we  attend  to  what  has  been  above 
stated,— that  the  most  important  circumstance  in 
that  uniformity  of  succession,  which  constitutes  cause 
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mai  eSociyis  the  intmtioa  whidi  such  vnifinuty 
]iidipiiie%«-««id  in  like  mumor,  that  the  most  nxik- 
ing  dteomfltraoe  in  veeembliDg  objects,  is  the  unity 
f£  design  wbidi  isucb  ussemhlance  indiotes^ — then 
we  find,  both  in  the  xdations  of  cause  ande&ct,  and 
of  resemUance,  die  c<minion  drcumstance,  that  they 
sat  eseh.  expressions  ai  nund  or  intelligence ;  and 
diis,:&eiefors^  we  nay  reasonably  conclude,  is  the 
ix>nnecting  tie  in  bodi  these  relations. 
'  •  Another  reiy  common  link  between  ideas,  and 
which,  with  the  two  already  mentioned,  completes 
Mr  Hume^  enumeration  <^  these  connecting  princi- 
ples, is  eoniiguiip  in  time  or  place.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  ingenious  philosopher,  that  he  ou^t 
not  to  have  ineluded  in  his  list  cause  and  effect,— 
j»  that  idation,  in  his  view  of  it,  is  only  a  particular 
fiorm  of  contiguity.  But  the  circumstance,  of  the 
uniformity  and  constancy  of  succession,  in  the  former 
.^  these  relations,  justifies  him  in  making  it  of  a 
sqporate  class  firom  the  latter,  though  I  by  no  means 
think  dtat  Mr  Hume  saw  all  the  force  which  be- 
longs to  this  uniformity  and  constancy.  He  did  not 
see  in  it,  what  really  is  its  prominent  feature,  the 
strong  evidence  of  purpose  or  plan,  which  this  regu- 
larity of  succession  iavolves. 


■  other 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  contiguity 
in  time  or  place,  even  without  the  circumstance, 
which  adds  a  new  force  to  the  particular  contigTilty 
of  cauEation,  is  a  strong  hiik  of  connexion  between 
ideas  ;  and  it  may  appear  difficult  to  bring  this  in- 
stance, under  the  theory  which  endeavours  to  find,  in 
all  the  connecting  principles,  the  common  circum- 
stance of  intention,  as  the  only  intellectual  bond  of 
union  between  notions  of  things,  which  are,  in  them- 
selves, separate  and  divided.  Yet  the  truth  is,  in  all 
cases  of  juxtaposition,  whether  in  time  or  place,  the 
present  arrangement  or  situation,  has.  to  the  observer, 
the  aspect  of  being  intentional.  Why  should  thinge 
be  placed  in  that  particular  position  rather  than  in 
any  other  ?  Why  should  they  continue  as  they  are  ? 
We  look  upon  things  in  nature,  although  the  appre- 
hension is  so  rapid  and  constant  that  we  can  scarcely 
make  it  an  object  of  separate  reflection, — just  as  we 
do  on  the  things  in  which  human  agents  are  con- 
eemcd.  When  I  see  a  book  or  a  chair  in  a  certain 
]H>sitian  in  a  room,  I  know  that  they  must  have 
lieen  placed  there :  When  I  see  a  rock  or  a  rivar, 
the  same  idea,  of  their  being  put  in  their  particular 
situations,  is  in  my  thought,  although,  as  in  all  the 
other  instances  of  design  in  nature,  I  can  scarcely 
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iKieBlaBgle  the  ides  fiom  mofte  prcnniiiciit  and  ob- 
tranve  wiet,  in  siidi  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a 
dtttanet  object  of  contemj^alion*  It  ia  the  idea 
trfaieh  is  ao  constantly  and  unyaryingly  before  the 
mind,  that  tt'is  not  attended  to.  It  ia  the  canvass  or 
groimd  on  which  the  whole  intellectual  ^cture  is 
dttwrn,  «nH  it  is  not  more  attended  to  than  the  can- 
vass or  ground  of  any  other  picture.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  all  position  indicates  intentional 
position,— ^and  all  ^xmthiuance  in  the  same  position 
indicates  the  continuance  of  the  intention.  That  we 
look  upon  the  positioti  of  objects  as  proceeding  from 
«jlaw^  or  according  to  ruk,  is  evident  from  this,  that, 
if  the  position  were  altered  without  any  perceptible 
causey  we  should  instantly  dedate  it  to  be  a  miracle, 
oT'tlie^riolatfttm  dT  a  natural  law.  Suppose  a  tree 
plaeed  near  a  housed—if  the  house  is  pulled  down. 
Of  die  tiee  cut,  we  can  understand,  very  well,  the 
cAumges^in  the  rdative  positicm :  but  suppose  either 
llio  tne  or  the  other  to  move  off  of  their  own  accord 
ISO  as  to  effect  this  diange,-— we  should  th^  perceive 
that  the  position,  and  continuance  in  that  position; 
inostbeintaitional;  since  nothing  but  a  miracle,  or 
a  change  of  purpose  in  the  Author  of  Natture,  could 
aker  that  position  in  the  manner  here  imagined. 
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Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  therefore,  indicates 
intention,  just  as  much  as  causation  or  resemblance, 
except  that,  in  the  latter  cases,  we  see  what  the  in- 
tention is,  and  so  get  a  Uttle  more  into  the  interior 
of  the  plan.  When  I  see  a  bool(  laid  on  a  particu- 
lar spot,  I  know  that  it  must  hace  been  put  there 
intentionally,  though  for  what  purpose  I  may  not  be 
able  to  say.  If  I  find  it  laid  upon  my  table,  with 
a  mark  at  a  particular  passage,  which  it  is  of  great 
moment  for  me  to  attend  to,  I  then  see,  distinctly,  the 
purpose  of  its  position  there,— and  if  I  find  a  transla- 
tion of  that  book,  likewise,  laid  down  for  my  inspec- 
tion, the  purpose  is  evidently,  that  I  should  compare 
the  one  with  the  other.  This  may,  perhaps,  afford 
some  illustration  (it  is  no  matter  whether  quite 
accurate  or  no,)  of  the  different  effects  upon  the 
mind  of  the  relations  of  mere  contiguity,— of  cause 
and  effect, — and  of  resemblance, — as  all  conveying 
the  notion  of  purpose,  though  purpose  more  or  lesa 
definite  and  pointed.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that, 
in  this  view,  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  what 
is  accidental  and  what  is  designed.  When  we  see 
any  scene  in  nature,  with  a  rock  in  one  position,  s 
river  in  another,  a  wood  in  a  third,  and  no  apparent 
choice  or  reason  for  fixing  the  particular  positions. 
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lie  all  it  aa  acddenUl  asfiemUage,— but  no  one 
dsiakn  of  saying  that  it  is  an  accident  that  fire 
dioiikl  bom,  or  that  water  should  wet,  (ur  that  one 

oidc-tiree  should  resemUe  another.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  accident.  I 
throw  down  my  hat  when  I  come  in  from  walking ; 
the  hat,  certainly,  did  not  fall  upon  the  spot  of  its 
own  accord,  but  it  was  put  where  it  is  intenticmally 
on  my  part  My  intention,  howerer,  is  not  so  ap- 
par^it,  eren  to  myself,  or  may  not  seem  to  have  so 
definite  a  purpose,  as  if  I  had  hung  the  hat  carefully 
upon  a  peg.  We  may  therefore  call  the  one  posi- 
tion acddental,  and  the  other  designed,  quite  as 
mdeh  as  those  thii^s,  in  nature,  to  which  either  of 
ihese  qualities  are  assigned.  Perhaps  a  useful  dis- 
dnctioni  mi^it  be  made  between  intention  and  de^ 
eign  radier  than  between  accident  and  design. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  accident, — but  we  may 
call  that  intended  which  is  done  purposely,  but  of 
which  the  design  is  not  marked  or  apparent 

Anodier  relation  by  which  ideas  are  linked  to- 
gether is  that  of  contrariety,  Mr  Hume  has  some 
refinement  by  which  he  resolves  this  into  the  others, 
-^ut  without  any  sound  reason  or  utility  in  the 
atten^     The  mind  passes  not  only  to  resembling 
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things,  but  to  thingH  dissimilar, — audit  eeems extra- 
ordinary, that  both  of  these  should  be  laws  of  asao- 
ciation  between  ideas.  When  the  idea  white  is  be- 
fore me,  why  should  I  think  of  black  quite  as  na- 
turally as  of  white  in  some  other  arrangement  ? 
Why,  when  I  see  or  think  of  a  white  cat,  should  my 
mind  be  carried  as  naturally  to  a  black  dog  as  to  a 
white  one  ?  If  the  principles  of  association  have  no 
common  quahty,  it  might  yet  be  expected,  that  they 
should  have  no  discordant  one.  There  may  not  be, 
as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  prove  that  there  is, 
a,  common  ingredient  in  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  resemblance,  and  contiguity  in  time  or  place, 
— Bnd  yet,  fixtm  some  unknown  cause,  the  mind 
may  be  conceived  to  pass,  equally  well,  along  any 
one  of  these  relations.  But,  it  is  not  so  conceivable, 
how  it  should  find  as  ready  a  bridge  along  contrary 
relations.  On  the  theory,  however,  which  I  have 
been  proposing  this  is  perfectly  explicable.  A  thing 
placed  in  direct  contrast  or  opposition  to  another, 
indicates  intention  or  purpose,  quite  as  much  as 
when  made  to  resemble  it.  Before  one  thing  can 
be  made  contrary  to  another,  both  the  things  must 
have  been  viewed  and  contemplated,  with  the  de- 
sign of  this  contrariety,  no  less  than  if  the  intention 
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weie  to  bring  about  a  lesemblance ;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  soundness  of  the  theory  now  pvoposed 
is  proved  by  this  instance,  even  moie  strikingly 
than  by  the  iUustrations  afforded  from  the  other 
piindjdes  of  association. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  when,  in  reUted 
ideas,  the  first  in  order  is  an  actual  perception,  not 
merely  a  thought  of  the  mind,  the  second  becomes 
muchmore  lively  and  distinct.  When  I  seefire,  the 
idea  of  burning  is  more  vivid,  than  when  I  merely 
think  of  fire.  When  I  see  a  picture  of  my  fiaend^ 
his  idea  is  much  more  enUvened  in  my  mind,  than 
if  the  picture  had  only  presented  itself  to  my  ima« 
gination.  There  are,  in  like  manner,  many  beau- 
tiftil  illustrations  firom  the  effects  upon  the  mind  of 
scenes  which  were' remarkable,  fior  the  occurrence  or 
presadoe  of  any  distinguished  events  or  personages 
of  past  histcHry. — Mr  Hume  brings  these  instances 
in  illustration  of  his  singular  theory  of  heUef  in  the 
case  of  causation,  which  he  makes  to  consist  merely 
in  amore  vivid  idea  or  conception ;  so  that  our  only 
ground,  according  to  him,  for  believing  when  we  see 
fire  that  it  will  bum  us,  is,  that,  firom  the  association 
of  ideas,  the  presence  of  the  fire  is  accompanied 
with  a  very  strong  and  lively  conception  of  burning. 
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And  this  theory  seems  to  him  to  receive  weight,  from 
such  vividness  of  idea  being  to  be  found  in  connex- 
ion with  a  prcBcnt  impression,  and  assuming  too  the 
form  of  belief,  in  all  the  other  cases  of  association 
as  well  as  in  that  of  cause  and  effect.  This  very 
acute  and  original  philosopher,  however,  with  all  his 
extravagancies,  seems  to  me  to  come  nearer  the  truth 
on  the  subject  of  behef,  than  any  other,  either  of  his 
predecessors  or  successors,  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind, — but,  by  not  actually  reaching  it,  he 
has  involved  himself  and  his  science  in  a  tissue  of  the 
most  extraordinary  paradox  and  scepticism."  He 
has  seen  what  is  true,  that  behef  isa«enrtmen^  but 
he  has  not  seen  that  it  really  is,  in  all  cases,  a  species 
of  rehgious  or  moral  sentiment, — the  sentiment  of 
trust,  which  one  intelligent  being  reposes  in  another. 
Not  perceiving  this,  which  his  theory  of  causation 
was  just  on  the  verge  of  effecting  for  him — if,  in  the 
constancy  and  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  which  he 
rightly  makes  the  essence  of  causation  to  consist,  he 
had  remarked  the  distinct  trace  and  feature  of  mind 
and  intelligent  arrangement, — he  is  forced  to  make 
this  sentiment  of  behef  consist  merely  in  tbe  greater 


L. 
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Tividness  of  coacepdoii  with  which  the  leUted  ides 
presents  itself.  And  this,  every  <xie  must  see,  is  a 
defectiTe  and  paradoxical  expknation. 

I  believe  the  truth  is,  that  the  greater  vividness 
of  coQoeption  arises  from  the  stronger  bdief,— bat 
is  consequent,  and  not  coincident  with  it.  When 
fire  is  before  me,  one  of  nature^s  most  striking  ap- 
pearances is  actually  in  my  vision,-^and  I  have  there- 
fore  a  stronger  belief  that  the  usual  concomitants  of 
fire.will  result  from  the  visible  phenomenon,  than  if 
I  were  merely,  in  an  indolent  and  indistinct  manner, 
thinking  over,  in  my  mind,  the  appearance  of  fire  and 
its  concomitants.  It  makes  pretty  much  the  differ- 
ence  which  there  exists  between  my  reading  over 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  Bible,  and  hearing 
thein,  as  the  people  of  Israel  did,  uttered,  with  every 
qrcumstance  of  terror  and  solemnity,  from  Mount 
Sinai.  Wh^i  I  read  the  account,  I  believe,  indeed, 
thiit  they  are  of  divine  authority,-— and  that  their 
obscgrvance  is  enforced  by  awful  sanctions, — ^but  my 
faith  would  have  been,  for  the  time  at  least,  more 
powerful  and  practical,  had  I  been  present  at  their 
actual  announcement,  and  seen  the  distinct  indica- 
tions of  the  present  Deity.  Now,  a  strong  belief  of 
any  thing  excitesk^'viuch  more  vivid  conception  of 
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it,  and  puts  the  mind  more  in  the  position  of  actual 
Tision,  than  when  it  is  contemplated  without  any 
such  belief, — in  like  manner,  as  every  otlier  strong 
emotion  increases  the  vivacity  of  the  idea,  to  which 
the  emotion  relates.  Take,  too,  the  instance  of  re- 
semblance ;  when  I  see  a  picture  of  an  absent  friend, 
my  behef  that  there  really  exists  sucli  a  person  is 
increased,  or  comes  more  into  view,  than  if  his 
image  were  simply  passing  through  my  mind,  in 
the  loose  train  of  its  tlioughts, — and  with  the  firmer 
belief  the  vivacity  of  my  conception  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  presence,  and  conversation,  is  also 
enlivened.* 

I  do  not,  however,  think,   that  this  operation  of 
mind  takes  place  so  remarkably  in  the  cases  of  causa- 


•  The  relation  of  resemb! 
■ugBCSIcd  idet,  u  >  pictur 
does  not,  il  ought,  however, 
KS  an  Bssuciiting  piinciple,- 
lion.  When  I  lee  a  very  admirable  picture  of  my  Aicnd,  1  am  al- 
moin inclined  lo  think  that  1  aetusll]'  see  my  filend,  and  that  he 
*ill  alep  out  of  the  csnvMB  lUid  speak  to  me. 

H'hen  I  wiihdraw  my  cjia  from  I  lie  picture,  and  ihinkofiuy  friend, 
— then  the  auociating  princiiile  nierel]'  nperaies,  ai  in  alher  casei  of 
letemblBueg  in  which  ii  U  not  to  clou  aa  id  produce  ihi&  illuiion- 
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tion  and  resemblance,  as  in  the  other  great  rdation 
of  simple  contigaity  in  time  or  pbM».  The  foiBer 
relations  are  so  decidedly  proofs  of  iatendon,  that 
we  do  not  require  to  have  our  bdief  arising  from  dieni 
greatly  enlivened  or  awakened.  We  have  com- 
jdetely  settled  in  our  minds,  that  the  laws  of  natoie 
will  continue  in  their  full  operation,*-aiid  that  strik- 
ing resemblances  must  proceed  from  design^— so  that 
the  mere  recollection,  or  imagination,  c^  such  rda- 
tions  is  sufficient  to  awaken  the  trust  at  bdie^ 
with  which  we  pass  from  the  one  idea  to  the  other, 
— and  the  actual  presence  of  one  of  the  related  ob- 
jects does  not  therefore  lend  so  much  additUmal 
vivacily,  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  either  to  the  be- 
lief, or,  in  consequence,  to  the  other  connected 
idea.  The  case,  however,  is  very  different  in  the 
instance  of  contiguity.  That  is  a  relation  which 
indicates  purpose  more  imperfectly  and  indefinitely, 
— ^and  we  know  that,  by  a  thousand  circumstances, 
the  relation  may  be  broken.  Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  interrupt  the  future  connexion  between 
fire  and  burning, — and  not  even  a  miracle  could 
remove  the  existing  resemblance  between  the  pic- 
ture of  my  friend  and  the  prototype  from  which  it 
was  derived.     When,  then,  in  the  relation  of  conti- 
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guity,  one  of  the  related  objects  is  presented  to  our 
Bensea,  it  goes  very  far  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
contbued  existence  of  the  relation, — and,  conse- 
quently, greatly  increases  the  vivacity  with  which 
the  coimected  idea  rises  in  the  mind.  When,  on 
my  return  home  after  a  long  absence,  I  come  to 
some  well-known  object  of  a  house,  or  tree,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  exact  position  of  these  objects 
having  remained  the  same,  is  feh  as  a  proof  of 
providential  stabihty  and  continuance,  and  in- 
spires mc  with  a  devout  trust  (for,  in  this  instance, 
the  very  feeling  of  devotion  becomes  distinct  even 
in  careless  minds,)  that  1  shaU  find  the  house,  in 
which  myself  or  my  parents  Uved,  hkewise  occu- 
pying the  same  relative  posiuon  to  those  other  ob- 
jects,— and  immediately  the  idea  of  my  home  is  en- 
livened by  this  belief,  as  if  it  were  actually  rising 
already  upon  my  vision.*     In  the  instances  of  histo- 


*  In  ihli  Jnstancr,  hoacTer,  ami  othera  of  the  same  kind,  another 
dnuin>Un«  comet  Into  plaj  to  Increa.^  the  vivacity  of  the  ictaled 
ides.  The  fear  of  dlnappainlmenl  minfllca  aith  the  eager  belier. 
uid  the  atrenglh  of  the  emotion  is  thus  enhanced,  not  veakencd. 
from  iu  mixed  and  agitating  characier.  The  object,  ihercfote,  lo 
which  il  p<nntB,  becomes  still  more  preacnt  lo  the  imagination,  fiam 
Ihe  de«p  inlere«l  which  eneitdea  il,  in  consequence  of  Iheac  conflict' 
ing  ftdings- 
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rical  events, — die  pieseiice  of  anyveiiunrkabie 
in  which  they  oocimed,  appears  to  us  m  a  kmd  ef 
evidence  borne,  by  natme  itself,  to  die  trudi  of  the 
narrations  recordrng  diem:  The  voice  of  Ood 
seems  here,  as  it  were,  by  the  oontinoed  »»'«^fnft 
of  the  scene,  to  add  its  authority  to  the  traditions  of 
men, — and,  from  die  greater  bdief  which  we  irnme^ 
diately  give  to  aD  these  recollections,  their  vivacity 
is  increased,  and  we  almost  seem  to  be  conversng, 
as  present,  with  the  illustrioiis  heroes  or  sages  whoM 
the  place  recalls  to  us. 

I  have  dwelt  probably  too  long  on  this  subject  of 
association,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  that  I  have,  in 
every  particular,  suffidendy  cleared  my  views  upon 
it,—- yet  I  hope  I  have  made  them  so  fiur  intelligi- 
ble as  to  excite  the  reflections  of  the  reader,  and 
to  lead  to  a  greater  predsion  and  accuracy  on  so 
curious  and  attractive  a  branch  of  inquiry. 

VIII.  The  principle  which  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  illustrate,  and  die  application  of  which 
to  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
has,  I  conceive,  been  made  sufBciendy  evident,— 
would  go  far,  too,  to  remove  difficulties  on  the  sutgect 
of  £XT£EKAL  PEBCEPTiON.    This  is  by  uo  means 
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no  simple  and  direct  an  operation  of  mind  as  has 
commonly  been  supposed.  How  mucli  of  it  consists 
in  the  mere  impression  upon  the  sense,  and  the 
sensation  thence  arising,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover,— but  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  grand  result  which  we  obtain 
in  perception  is  contained  in  that  material  and 
unintelligent  process.  Before  the  mind  can  go  iar 
in  perception,  it  must  have  formed  the  observation, 
that  there  are  laws  on  which  the  result  depends, — 
and  whenever  we  reach  the  notion  of  a  law,  then 
we  are  in  the  intellectual  kingdom  of  order,  futfa. 
Deity.  A  variety  of  experiments,  made  with 
the  most  philosophical  precision,  must  accompany 
tlie  first  attempts  of  the  infant  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  external  world.  The  splendid  vision  does 
not  open  upon  his  soul  at  once, — but  many  won- 
derful steps  and  preparations  are  requisite  before 
it  possibly  can  do  so.  Through  them  all,  how- 
ever, he  feels  himself  led  as  by  an  invisible  hand,— 
he  has  an  intimation  afforded  him  of  a  superior  wis- 
dom present  aroimd  him, — and  he  resigns  himself  to 
its  guidance,  in  the  same  wai  that  he  follows  the 
direcdon  of  the  nurse  or  the  mother. 

A  very  slight  reflection   may  show  how  much  of 
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what  we  eaU  peiceptkm  is  not,  strictly  qpeddiig, 
pereq>tioii  at  all,  bat  is  judgment  and  belief.  AH 
the  aoquiied  peroeptimB  of  sight  aie  eridentlj  of 
that  chaiacter.  We  do  not  see  distances  with  the 
eye  any  mote  than  we  do  the  truth  of  mathematical 
pfopositions,— the  wh<de  is  a  process  of  rery  refined 
calculation  and  natural  mathematics.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what,  strictly  speaking,  we  do  see. 
All  the  difierent  figures  of  objects— things  round 
and  square— appear  so  rather  to  the  intellect  than  to 
the  sense ;  and,  so  far  firom  acceding  to  the  scholaa- 
tic  axicun,  which  has  made  so  great  a  figure  in  phihv 
sophy — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  whidi 
has  not  been  preriously  in  the  sense— I  should  be 
incfined  to  reverse  the  maxim,  and  to  say,  that 
there  is  very  little  in  the  sense  which  has  not  been 
previously  evolved  from  the  intellect.  Sense,  in 
a  word,  runs  up  into  science.  There  is  a  rude 
kind  of  mathematics  in  the  very  perception  of  the 
figure  of  objects :  the  round  and  square  which  are 
presented  to  the  eye,  at  once  carry  forward  the  un- 
derstanding into  the  more  refined  mathematical  con- 
ceptions,— ^wUch,  as  has  been  already  explained 
of  general  ideas,  are  the  attempts  made  by  the 
mind  to  discover  the  plan  or  model  upon  which  these 
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figures  of  perpetual  occurrence  have  been  formed ; 
and  the  only  difierence  k,  that,  in  sciences  which 
OOBL^st  in  measurement  and  number,  we  seem  to 
reach  the  true  intellectual  model, — the  real  and  pre- 
dse  conception  of  a  triangle  or  a  circle, — ^while,  in 
all  other  generalizations,  we  make  only  imperfect 
and  indistinct  approximations.* 

CONCLUSION. 

I  find,  howerer,  as  Mr  Locke  would  say,  that  I 
lim  getting  somewhat  beyond  my  tether,— and  I 
throw  out  these  hints  to  be  improved  by  other 
inquirers.  I  shall  have  guned  my  chief  object,  if 
I  shall  have  succeeded  in  showing,  that  there  is  still 
before  us  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  (a 
branch  of  science  which  has  either  been  supposed 
inthausted  or  unfathomable, — as  having  already  af- 
forded all  the  light  which  can  be  derived  from  it,  or 
as  destined  never  to  be  elicited  from  utter  dark- 
ness,)—that  there  is,  in  this  most  comprehensive  of 
aH  inquiries,  a  path  of  light  which  we  are,  every  mo- 
ment of  our  existence,  treading  without  recognising 

•  8cc  Note  P. 
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csn  leMl  lit,  M  b]r  a  tafch,  dsough  dl 
die  most  leoondite  lad  obecuie  chmbefw  of  the  m^ 
deratandiiig,  end  which  eren  may  go  on  fiir  «w, 
<«  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfiset  dqr.** 

If  we  keep  it  steadily  before  us,  all  peniicioQt 
scepticinn  will  be  removed^— becaoae  erery  geninne 
process  of  the  understanding  bqjinning  in  theobeer- 
vation  of -order  or  design,  and  led  cm  by  fidth,— 
we  cannot  readily  go  wrong,  to  whaterer  heig^  or 
refinement  of  speculation  we  may  adrance,  if  we  raise 
our  superstructure  on  so  secure  a  basis.— I  am  the 
mote  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  inquiry,  that  it  shows 
how  deeply  the  foundations  of  rdigion  are  laid  in  the 
human  mind.  Erery  thing  that  we  do  or  think  is 
thus  founded  upon  a  species  of  Natural  Deism,— and 
that  remains,  and  must  remain,  pure  and  unoor- 
rupted,  in  so  fiur  as  the  necessary  operations  of  in- 
tellect and  of  daily  life  are  concerned.  An  atheist 
in  matters  of  houriy  existence  were  exactly  Mpm- 
nymous  with  a  madman,— he  would  every  moment  be 
running  his  head  against  a  post,— because  what  arc 
called  the.  principles  of  common  sense  are,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  ndth^  more  nor  less 
than  principles  of  natural  theology. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  to  think  how  strikingly  diese 
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views  coalesce  with  the  great  discoveries  of  revelation. 
Man  must  be,  however  unconsciously,  a  thcist  in  his 
head, — hut  his  heart,  alas  !  is  too  commonly  atheisti- 
cal,— and  it  was  to  bring  these  into  unison, — to 
make  the  will  and  affections  keep  play  with  the  na- 
tural principles  of  belief,  and  to  disentangle  these, 
too,  &om  the  gross  darkness  of  superstition,  or  of  a 
false  phUosophy,  that  the  Heavenly  Teacher  de- 
scended among  men ;  and  wherever  his  reli^on 
gains  an  empire  over  the  soul,  the  submission  of 
the  heart  to  the  divine  will  and  law,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  that  subjection,  will  not  only  purify 
the  springs  of  moral  life,  but  will  ultimately  enlighten 
and  enlarge  the  whole  spiritual  frame  of  human  na- 
ture. It  was  evidently  a  "  Niidua  dlgnns  Deovin- 
dice,'''' — to  reconcile  these  contradictions  in  our  won- 
derful being, — to  enable  us,  in  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious sentiments,  to  keep  pace  with  the  necessary 
spirituality  and  divinity  of  our  intellect, — and  to 
throw,  in  return,  a  new  light  upon  its  highest  and 
most  important  operations,— to  enable  acrcature,  who 
cannot  take  »  step  into  existence  without  being  ted, 
as  a  child,  by  the  paternal  hand  of  God, — and  who 
cannot,  however  obscurely,  but  be  sensible  that  he 
is  so  led,  and  to  what  mighty  prospects  his  soul  is 
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oondncted,  even  in  its  natunl  and  earthly  8tale,**to 
feel  likewiae  in  his  expanding  aflections,  the  true  lo?e 
and  derotion  of  a  child  to  this  Almighty  Parent, 
so  as  eren  to  aspire  to  an  existence  that  will  finaDy 
be  divine  and  eternal  with  Him  !* 

*  Sec  Note  Q. 
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Pakphilus  to  Heemippus. 

The  conyersation,  my  Hennippus,  which  I  tnuis- 
mitted  to  you  a  good  many  years  ago  on  the  subject 
of  Natural  Religion,  interested  you,  I  remember, 
not  a  little.  The  free  opinions  of  Philo,  and  the 
rational  piety  of  Cleanthes,  seemed  to  you  the  only 
diversities  of  sentiment  which  a  reasonable  person 
could  admit  upon  that  subject,  and  they  were  each 
supported  by  so  much  force  of  argument,  that  you 
were  left  in  doubt  to  which  side  you  should  incline. 
The  impression  upon  my  mind  was  very  similar,  and 
I  soon  gave  up  reflecting  on  an  inquiry  in  which  so 
little  certainty,  as  it  seemed,  could  be  attained.  The 
course  of  my  life  soon  carried  me  from  my  country, 
and  from  the  calm  speculations  of  philosophy ;  and 
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the  profession  of  arms,  which  I  followed  in  a  foreign 
land,  estranged  me  for  a  time  from  my  original 
fiiends,  and  inyolved  me  in  all  the  ardour  of  active 
pursuits. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind  ^6  Cati^otm^dmes  learn  more 
certainly  than  in  the  retirement  of  study  the  rdative 
importance  of  the  different  principles  of  our  nature ; 
and  although,  in  thig  character  of  a  soldier,  there  is 
generally  an  affectation  of  carelessness  and  uncon- 
cern respecting  religious  sentiments,  yet  I  could  not 
but  remark,  that  th6  Inen  dt  most  experience  and 
ittyifcctibiBty  Among  us,  if  diey  were  Iktle  veiuM 
in  imisoiiiilgB  on  mitk  milgecta,  jeH  entcctaiiied  SoA- 
ii^  of  verio^ness  and  leveiicnce  whenever  they  HffSte 
suggesled  to  dieir  minds.  I  feund^  ih  a  word,  thtt 
ft  ^fii^ipoiEltion  to  i^eepticiBm  wiis  never  prevaletit  widi 
iUiMdy  amd  Mfcer-minded  men,  and  that  GfeantlKB 
}M  txktfdti  fim^t  to  obtkdn  conridfetmtion  among  Mwh 
llMfrM^tdlrs  Him  the  versatile  and  ingenieils  Phihi. 

It  Msib  iAy  ftMTtune,  too,  ^diirili^  iiy  readenoe 
aMbaS,  <<96ca6ioliaiy  to  meet  with  mat  wiw  hid 
gained  th^  rc^tMlikm  bf  being  pllttoflt^hen ;  nnd  I 
Mifrd  BlMny  of  Aem  posh  tbeptiiiciples  isfioKii^on. 
riii^  fllhrther  %hitti  4iad  lieen  iwntnied  vpon  by  tlatt 
MMte  ttstHftatit.    iiftb  mA  vkws  ny  tliad  Mm 
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comUentei^  aad  Aereaeaned  to  Me  tcMielU^gM 
fjiflriigtiiiir  ui  lilt  TirrTT^  of  odoi  AiImubi.  tlutt  I  wis 
6ve9  lest  pnpipdl  tlaa  fiioBeify  to  tofeiate  opnuN^ 
wfaidi  seraaoi  at  all  to  paint  at  such  a  condiuioiL 
Sodi  w€n  At  poe wliag  uliaiiim  which  the  mere 
eourae  of  eroiti  had  piodaoad  at  mj  niad,  withoot 
tmf  Mgidar  tarn  of  laliacrioB :  aaKl  it  was  m  dna 
temper  that  I  irtumad  aaiae  naiiths  ago  to  my  aa- 
6ya  toaatij^  aad  asea  aaoae  had  the  happinem  to 
tei  myadf  luadar  the  haapitaUe  voof  of  my  patenal 
fiund.  He  waa  pkiiacd  to  cipieiB  hb  utidu^km 
wkh  die  dmnKler  I  had  maintamad  in  my  profiBMioii : 
aad  it  ffum  me  iafiflite  pleaaaie  to  Siad  that  the  ia- 
cMaBc  of  yeiaa  had  not  ataD  iaqMsed  the  pidoeo- 
-pbical  serenity  of  Cleanthes. 

In  oowEmqg  about  aor  old  fidends,  yoa  may  be 
SMBsl  did  Bot  foiget  FUlo,  and  was  emrions  to  know 
whsther  ha  still  iwanaiaitd  jm  loose  upon  iriigioaf 
opinions  as  at  the  period  of  my  «cqiiaiirtaiy»  with 
him.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  says  Cleanthes,  I  have 
Qot  seen  him  for  some  years,  as  he  is  now  gone  to 
live  upon  an  estate  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country ; 
but^  fiN>m  what  I  can  learn,  I  understand  his  opi- 
nions have  been  changed  to  a  degree  which  you 
would  scarcely  expect.    Do  you  remember  his  con- 
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eluding  observation  in  that  memorable  dialogue, 
that  in  a  man  of  letters  philosophical  scepticism  was 
the  first  step  to  a  sound  belief  in  Christianity  ?  This 
I  took  for  a  jest  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  he  meant 
it  so ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prophecy  on  his 
part,  as  I  am  told  he  is  now  become  a  very  devout 
Christian.  My  curiosity,  said  I^  is  so  much  excited, 
that  I  should  wish  much  to  make  him  a  visit ;  and 
if  he  is  not  actually  wrongheaded  with  £inaticism,  I 
think  he  will  state  freely  to  us  the  reasons  which 
have  had  so  remarkable  an  efiect  upon  him.  For 
my  part,  said  Cleanthes,  I  think  I  am  now  too  old 
to  form  any  new  sentiments  upon  such  subjects,  but 
it^will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  accompany  you  on 
a  visit  to  an  old  friend. 

We  accordingly,  Hermippus,  passed  some  days 
with  Philo ;  in  the  course  of  which  we  had  several 
conversations,  which  I  think  you  will  be  happy  to 
have  reported  to  you* 
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PART  FIRST. 


•  T 


Philo  had  succeeded  to  a  very  pleasant  property, 
wluch  lie  was  now  employed  in  improving  and 
adorning.  We  found  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  his  nei^bours  and  beloved  by  his  dependants, 
aiid  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  the 
desire  of  rendering  himself  useful  in  the  sphere  in 
iehidi  he  moved.  He  received  Cleainthes  and  me 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  of  friendship,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  gratified  with  the  renewal  of 
old  remembrances  which  our  arrival  had  occasioned. 
I  Inow  not,  Cleanthes,  (said  he,  one  morning,  as 
wie  were  walking  with  him  in  one  of  his  favourite  re- 
treats,) whether  any  hours,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are 
so  agreeable  as  those  which  unexpectedly  revive  the 
feelings  of  our  early  years,  and  bring  friends  toge- 
ther after  a  long  absence,  recalling  all  the  gratefrd 
emotions  which  they  formerly  experienced  in  the 
society  of  each  other.  They  may  have  changed, 
perhaps,   in  many  particulars  in  the  intervening 
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season,  yet  they  almost  forget  when  they  meet, 
as  we  do  now,  that  they  are  in  not  every  respect 
the  same  characters  as  at  the  time  of  their  first 
intimacy. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  said  deanthes,  who  are 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  effects  of  age.  The 
jMogiess  of  time,  in  many  respects,  mak^  us  wiser, 
and  although  most  people,  in  the  course  of  their 
fiyes,  have  been  guilty  of  follies  which  they  come 
to  regret,  yet  no  man  who  possesses  the  princiides 
of  probity  and  prudence  does  not  feel  himsdf, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  happier  on  the  whole 
than  in  his  first  outset.  It  is  pleasing  to  recollect 
the  lively  hopes  and  warm  feelings  of  youth,  but  a 
wise  man  recollects  them  without  any  serious  r^ret 
that  they  are  past. 

I  find,  my  firiend,  said  Philo,  that  you  still  re- 
tain the  even  and  philosophical  tone  of  your  charac- 
ter, and  I  imagine  you  have  changed  less  tiian 
either  Pamphilus  or  myself,  in  the  interrening 
period  of  our  separation. 

For  myself,  said  I,  experience  has  taught  me 
some  rude  immethodical  lessons,  in  the  hurry  of  a 
life  which  called  upon  me  to  act,  while  it  left  me 
little  leisure  for  thought;  but  now  diat  I  have  re- 
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fumed  to  die  Mciely  of  my  &m%  instructor^  I  9m 
really  much  indmed  ta  reaume  aU  the  timjik  and 
docile  dttpodtiQBa  of  youth. 

But  pray,  Philo,  said  Cleanthea,  what  chaBget 
hare  hefidlen  you  ? 

None,  aaid  he,  but  what  it  was  ftiU  tisM  I 
should  experience,  if  I  was  erer  to  attain  any  thing 
Uke  settled  and  serious  opinions.  I  have  reflected 
with  somewhat  more  care  than  I  used  to  do,  ^ndhavf 
beooDse  more  studious  of  finding  truth,  than  oC  n^ 
erasing  ingenuity. 

Seriousness,  said  Cleanthes,  I  have  always  t^ 
ptoved  of,  but  there  are  some  opinions  which  are 
leaily  narrow  and  dark,  while  they  seem  to  be  tlie 
fiputts  of  grave  rdlection.  I  hope  my  once  lird^ 
ftiend  has  not  lost  the  gaiety  of  his  heart  with  that 
^versatility  of  fancy  which  led  him  often  into  saDias 
that  wisdom  could  not  approve,  but  which  were  yet 
iMcompanied  with  so  much  good  humour,  that  philo' 
«ophy  could  scarcely  condemn  them.  If  you  have 
become  serious,  I  hope  it  is  the  seriousness  not  ef  ji 
Ingot,  but  of  a  philosopher. 

I  am  willing,  said  Philo,  since  we  seem  to  be 
coming  on  the  subject  of  a  former  coiiversation»  te 
state  my  opinions  now  as  unreservedly  as  I  did  then., 
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and  you  shall  youTBelvea  judge  whether  they  have 
become  in  any  respect  contracted  and  illiberal. 

Nothing,  said  I,  can  give  me  more  satisfaction, 
(and  I  may  say  the  same  for  Clcanthcs,)  than  snch 
a  proposal.  I  beg  also,  Philo,  that  you  will  renew 
the  discussion  from  the  outset,  and  first  point  out  to 
UB  the  greater  grounds  of  assurance  which  nahtral 
reason  has  afforded  you  on  the  sublime  subject  of 
religion,  before  you  speak  of  a  higher  source  of  in- 
struction, to  which  I  understand  you  haye  at  length 
submitted  a  mind  that  seemed  incapable  of  yielding 
to  any  authority. 

Cleanthes  will  recollect,  said  Philo,  tliat,  on  the 
proofs  of  religion  from  reason,  he  and  I  did  not  in 
fact  differ  very  materially ;  we  both  admitted  the  same 
principles,  and  we  were  at  issue  only  concerning  the 
degree  of  weight  which  was  tobe  allowed  them.  On 
the  fundamental  point,  for  instance,  of  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  we  both  acquiesced  in  the  supposition, 
that  the  proof  is  the  result  of  an  argument  from  ana- 
logy, which,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  universe  to 
the  known  works  ofdesign  among  men,  infers  that  de~ 
sign  was  employed  in  its  formation.  To  this  argu- 
ment Cleanthes  ascribed  more  weight  tlian  it  seemed 
to  me  to  possess ;  yet  I  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to 
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Qvedook  il8  £otce^  and  I  confiened  thiu  the  ifntttmtn 
of  design  la  uture  were  ao  numerous^  thece  was  no 
aYoidk^  the  suppositioii  of  its  being  the  productaon 
of  mind  or  intdligence.  It  was  possible  to  throw 
out  mmf  ingenious  hypotheses  of  a  contrary  kind ; 
bat.  I  fiuily  owned,  that  these  suppositions  had 
flpyrody  any  wdght  with  myself,  and  while  I  amused 
iliyself  with  starting  difficulties,  it  was  hardly  with 
any  other  view  than  the  entertainment  of  my  fancy. 

.  There  was,  however,  said  Cleanthes,  somethiqg 
in. your  objections,  and  they  led  me  to  suspect  that 
I  had  not  grounded  my  ai^^ument  so  firmly  as  I 
might  have  done.  Yet  I  do  not  perceive  any  im- 
perfection in  the  principle  on  which  we  went 

->  I  confi9S8  too,  said  I,  that   I  was  di8iq>pointedi 

wbf n  I  found  your  ingenuity  capable  of  ftimishing 

ofESi  any  plausible  argument  against  the  existence 

ojf  God,  and  that,  while  Cleanthes  combated  you 

witb  proofs  which  neither  your  good  sense  nor  good 

fpafaigs  could  reast,  yet  there  should  appear  to  be 

any  defect  in  them  of  which  your  acuteness  could 

tafcehold. 

Jt  is  difficult,  said  Philo,  to  find  any  cause,  of 

which  an  active  disputant  may  not  suppOTt  the 

worse  side  with  some  show  of  reason.     I  believe, 

d2 
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howclverv  Oktttibes^  you  granted  me  somewhat  too 
eti^if  the  position^  that  the  argmnent  which  infers 
die  'existence  of  mind  from  the  appearances  of  de- 
fligii  is  merely  an  analogical  argument  founded  on 
eip^ence.    The  fact  is,  diat  it  has  a  much  deeper 
foundation  in  our  understanding.     It  is  not  because 
I  have  always  seen  human  operations  proceedmg 
fit)m  design,  that  I  judge  the  similar  operations  of 
nature  to  proceed  firom  that  principle,  but  because 
it  is  impossible  for  me,  while  I  am  in  possession  of 
my  present  faculties,  not  to  trace  the  indications  of 
design  whenever  any  of  its  effects  are  presented  to 
my  contemjdation.     Whatever  bears  the  marks  of 
Order,  disposition,  plan, — I  cannot  but  conceive  to 
proceed  firom  these  principles,  and  this  by  a  neces- 
sary decision  of  my  understanding  previous  to  all 
experience.     Suppose  there  were  no  human  beings 
m  existence  but  mysdf,  and  that  my  own  hands  had 
iiever  been  employed  in  bringing  into  form  the  ideas 
tif  my  invention,  still  I  believe,  upon  reflection, 
my  notions  of  nature  would  be  what  they  are  at 
present,  and  that,  without  the  assistance  of  any  ana- 
logical argum^it,  I  should  immediatdy  read  upon 
the  fiice  of  external  existence  the  legible  characters 
of  the  tKvine  mind. 
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7  It  Mps  ooft  die  farm  of  tm  ^igumtiit,  iwkui, 
m  JB  a  good  ilhittralioii  of  our  mf»aing»  irbw  wt 
compwEie  die  works  of  iieliiie  U>  liie  works  of  eK; 
bitl  nq^fose  there  wen^  properlj  qpeekiog,  no  W4ip|» 
of  art^  mt  tbat  men  liaii  neyer  givea  ^*  a  local  b#bi- 
tation  mi  a  name*'  to  the  images  of  bis  fimc]r»  >dll 
Jm  might  p^poeiye  frsoes  of  intdligenoe  in  th^  uni- 
yemt  of  Baluie  by  whicb  be  is  surrounded.  Be* 
cause  we  are  so  ecmstaatly  occupied  with  the  works 
of  our  own  ha^dSf  we  therefc^e,  when  we  spesk  of 
the  fffisels  ai  design,  mofe  naturally  make  a  le- 
ftfonce  to  these  than  to  natural  appearances ;  jtt 
the  latter  have,  not  the  less,  an  immediate  foros  of 
A^piselves  to  awaken  in  our  minds  the  percepti^m  of 
intelligence  and  design,  without  the  intervsntio9&  of 
ai^  amlogical  ressming  from  those  processes  of  art 
indi  which  we  lure  more  intimatdy  acquainted- 
.:  X  brieve,  Philo,  said  Oeanthes,  you  have  now 
.(laeed  the  aigument  on  its  true  foundationt  end 
JL  SWf  that,  by  so  doing,  you  obviate  a  great  ipany 
of  those  cuvils  with  which  you  formerly  perpl^Led 
me*  If  the  argumeot  for  the  existence  of  God  ^ere 
$Q  lest  wtirely  on  an  analogical  resen^blaijyce  be- 
tweim  the  works  of  humap  ait,  and  the  appeanmces 
of  nature,  it  woyld  really  be  difficult  to  get  rid 
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of, those  methods  by  wliich  you  endeavoured  to 
weaken  the  analogy.  Atialogies  are  faint  as  well  aa 
strong,  and  a  weak  unalogy  is  but  a  slight  degree  of 
proof.  BeBides,  I  remember,  you  showed  that 
there  were  other  analogies  in  nature  besides  that  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  works  of  man.  The  uni- 
verse,  you  said,  resembles  an  animal  as  much  at 
least  as  a  machine.  Why  may  not  the  principle  of 
its  origin  be  generation  as  well  as  reason  ? 

You  see  now,  Cleanthes,  said  Phiio,  in  what 
manner  a  cavil  of  this  kind  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  universe  may  be  a  machine,  or  an  animal,  or  a 
vegetable,  or  the  production  of  a  concourse  of  atotna, 
or  whatever  the  most  fanciful  philosopher  may 
please  to  call  it ;  ntill,  whatever  it  is,  the  mind 
reads  intelligence  in  it,  and  reason  was  employed 
in  putting  together  the  machine,  in  generating  the 
animal,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  vegetation,  or  in  redu- 
cing into  form  and  order  the  irregular  dance  of  atoms. 

It  is  true,  Philo,  said  I,  the  most  careless 
observer  must  read  in  nature  what  seem  to  be  the 
indications  of  design ;  but  can  he  be  certun  that 
he  reads  right  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  he  should 
be  mistaken  ?  There  are  many  natural  appearances 
which  seem  to  be  the  work  of  design,  but  which 
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philoM^j  era  exfkmn^  and  can  point  out  the  nata- 
jod  ^anises  which  produce  die  apparent  order  ob- 
served m  them.  CryiBtallisation,  fer  uutance,  pro- 
dttoes  sppearanoet  more  leguUr  than  human  art 
can  imitate,  and  yet  you  smely  will  not  aay  that 
tbcie  is  design  inydved  in  the  process. 

Indeed,  said  Philo,  but  I  will  say  so;  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  philoeojAy  can  point 
out  to  me  those  Uind  powers  of  nature  which  could 
of  themselyes  prodiu»  the  appearances  which  crys- 
talliaatbn  exhibits.  Allowing  certain  principles 
ta  exist,  and  to  operate  in  a  certain  manner,  you  say 
the  forms  of  crystals  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence; but  I  maintain,  that  design  must  have 
been  empkyed  m  giving  to  those  principles  their 
enerj^iee,  and  die  d^rees  of  their  energy. 

Perhaps,  Philo,  said  I,  this  instance  may  be  of 
very  little  moment  in  our  inquiry,  yet  you  will  allow 
me  to  say,  that,  if  there  is  any  meaning  attached 
to.  the  word  fiMrtuitous,  the  forms  produced  by  crys^ 
taUiaation  are  as  fortuitous  as  any  thing  else,  althoi^ 
they,  apparently  exhibit  marks  of  design.  Do  you 
rei%  think  there  is  more  evidence  of  die  existence 
of.Qodto  be  adduced  from  the  form  of  crystals,  than 
firom  diat  of  the  most  unshapely  and  irr^ular  rock  ? 
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'  If  ycni  mre  right,  gaid  Philo,  sli  that  it  to  be 
•eoiidmded  fSpom  your  observation  if ,  that  regularity 
of  form  alone  ie  not  sufflcient  to  prove  design, 
although  it  may  be  a  oommon  indication  of  it»^-<- 
/Then  what  is  sufficient?  replied  I.-^Means, 
said  he,  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
«n  ^nd;  Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  oc- 
<mr  in  nature,  and,  whenever  we  find  diem,  we 
cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  about  the  intention. 
Who  doubts  that  the  eye  was  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  vision  ?— -I  grant,  said  I,  the  mind 
ttaturally  forms  this  conclusion,  but  still,  is  it  a 
ilecessMry  one  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  the  fact  should 
be  otherwise  ?  I  may  think  the  universe  is  framed 
«nd  conducted  by  intelligence,  and  it  may  be  the 
only  natural  thought  which  I  can  fonn  upon  the 
subject ;  but  am  I  as  certain  of  this  truth  as  that 
two  and  two  are  equal  to  four  ? 

If,  said  Philo,  you  ask  me,  Whedier  distinct  ap- 
pettrances  of  design  are  as  certainly  indicative  of  de- 
sign as  that  two  and  two  make  four  P  I  shall  answer 
that  they  are,  because,  when  you  speak  of  these  ap- 
peanmces,  you  presuppose  design,  in  the  same  way  as, 
when  you  speak  of  two  and  two,  you  presuppose  the 
idea  of  four ;  and  the  only  questioa  is.  Whether, 
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en  dnowiog  your  tii0ii|^t»  over  the  muvene,  the 
eje  of  your  mind  hm  aot  at  dear  a  pcfeep- 
Am  of  the  esditence  of  design  as  ef  any  truth  wha^ 
erer? 

Your  idea,  then,  said  I,  aeems  to  be,  that 
design  is  rather  perceived  dian  inferred.  Yet  fai 
what  manner  perceived?  Surely  we  do  not  know 
as  certainly  die  ezistenoe  of  design  from  its  eflEKts 
as  from  the  consciousness  of  it  in  ourselves. 

Pretty  much  so,  said  Philo.  I  am  about  as  cer- 
tain that  you  are  an  intelligent  being  as  that  I 
am  one  myself.  Yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  ooD- 
acious  of  your  intelligence.  Your  words,  your 
actions,  convey  indications  of  intdligence  wUeh 
seem  to  be  nearly  as  indisputable  proofr  as  oon- 
adousness  itself. 

It  is  really  very  difficult,  replied  I,  to  catch  the 
exact  foimdations  of  some  of  our  daily  and  invia- 
liabie  opinions,  and  they  may  often  have  a  less 
^riB  bads  tium  we  are  willing  to  allow  them.  You, 
I  dbiiik,  are  not  unaccustomed  to  the  sceptical 
language,  that  as  agents  we  must  be  quite  satis- 
ied,  wh3e  as  speculative  reasoners  we  may  be 
^owed  to  <fambt.  Perhaps  our  only  ground  for  be- 
Jievfaig  others  to  be  reasonable  beings  as  well  as 
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ourselves,  is  a  kind  of  analogy  drawn  from  the 
similarity  between  ourselves  and  them.  You  are 
conscious  of  using  certain  words  and  gestures  with 
meaning,  and  you  ascribe,  in  like  manner,  meaning 
to  others,  when  you  hear  their  words,  or  perceive 
their  actions.  This  is  ground  enough  for  conduct 
and  belief,  (for  we  have  no  other ;)  but  is  it  rea- 
sonable, or  can  it  be  ascribed  to  any  other  operation 
of  mind,  except  the  influence  of  custom  ? 

Then,  said  Fhilo,  you  allow  that  the  proofi 
of  design  in  nature  are  at  least  as  reasonable  a 
ground  for  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the 
proofs  which  men  exiiibit  of  intelligence  arc,  that 
they  are  possessed  of  that  principle ;  a  proof,  to  my 
apprehension,  tolerably  strong  ? 

No,  said  I,  the  proof  for  the  existence  of  God 
is  not  so  strong  as  the  other.  There  is  no  reason, 
we  shall  suppose,  in  cither  case.  It  is  only  the 
bent  of  my  mind,  the  train  of  my  thought,  which 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  other  men  are  reasonable 
bdngs;  but  this  is  a  trun  of  thought,  without 
which  I  could  not  exist  for  a  moment  among  them ; 
it  is  necessary  for  me  as  an  agent.  The  behef 
of  the  existence  of  God  is  only  necessary  for  me 

a  religious  being ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
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that  rel^on  is  a  necessary  part  of  human  nl^ 
ture.     We  can  go  through  Gfe  without  it.  ' 

True,  said  Philo,  we  may  in  a  great  mei- 
sure  go  through  life  without  the  moral  sendmoltt 
of  religion ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  no  reascmaMe 
being  can  exist  without  observation  of  die  &ctj  that 
there  is  design  in  nature,  and  without  founding 
all  his  conduct  upon  this  observation. 

Make  out  this  position^  said  Cleanthes,  and 
you  win  do  a  great  deal. 

Pray,  Cleanthes,  said  Philo,  why  do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ? 

There  are  two  answers,  said  Cleanthes,  to  your 
question,  between  which  you  may  choose.  The 
belief  is  either  instinctive,  and  no  account  cm 
be  given  of  it ;  or  it  is  an  effect  of  custom  on  the 
mind.  There  never  yet  has  been  a  day  without  the 
appearance  of  the  sun  !  I  cannot  think  of  to-morrow 
without  supposing  this  appearance.  I  therefore  be^ 
lieve  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  replied*  Philo,  with  either 
of  these  answers.  I  am  conscious  of  no  instinctive 
bdief  such  as  you  mention.  That  the  sun  will  rise 
to-morrow  seems  a  reasonable  belief,  and  not  to  rest 
up(m  any  unaccountable  principle.     That  the  prin- 
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4iple  icf  not  custcm^  I  thi&k,  may  appear  from  ihis^ 
that  costam  oaimol  be  the  principle  of  any  tlm^ 
JkXl,  opsai^m  must  exist  in  the  mind  before  it  cam  be 
watomiffy.  Where  it  haft  existed  a  certain  time)  I 
<M  easily  conceive  that  custom  may  rivet  it  more 
jfamly,  and  may  continue  it  with  scarcely  any  refer* 
4moe  to  the  principle  on  which  it  rests.  But  it 
must  rest  on  some  princifde  antecedent  to  all 
Gttstom ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  an  answer  to 
the  supposition  stated  by  Pamj^us,  that  the 
whole  groimd  for  our  belief  of  the  intelligence  of 
other  men  is  derived  from  a  customary  habit  of 
thovght  which  leads  us  to  ccmceive  others  to  be  like 
^Kirselves.  What  is  the  foundation  of  this  habit  ? 
Costcnn  may  continue  it,  and  we  may  lose  sight 
^  its  foundation,  but  it  must  rest  originally  upon 
iBtdlectual  observation.  Mind  perceives  mind. 
We  not  only  think  that  others  are  intelligent 
beings,  but  we  know  them  to  be  so. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do,  said  Cleanthes,  with 
your  qtiestion  about  the  sun  rising;  or  rather, 
why  did  you  ask  that  question  ? 

If  our  belief  of  this  commcm  fact,  replied  Philo, 
IS  founded  neither  on  blind  instinct,  nor  on  a  mere 
hAldt  of  thought,  I  can  see  only  one  ground  on 
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vindi.it  lettSy  mmI  that  k  a  Tnry  fim  aoe*  T# 
it  aeema  eeKtain,  lliat  it  reats  upon  our  obaaii* 
ticai  of  die  plan  or  older  of  nature.  We  fm- 
cehre  that  die  vqplar  riafaig  of  die  sun  finna  a  paH 
uf  die  plan  of  the  universe,  and  we  piedict,  thcta- 
toKBy  this  f¥oat,  with  entire  ooofidenoe  in  Ae 
£ding  Mind  by  whidi  the  unifcrae  ia  cmiductaJI. 
Mimd  perceivm  fmnd.  If  we  had  no  fiiculty  ef 
obaervatkm  diat  there  is  mind  in  nature,  we  ahould 
have  no  grounds  16f  beliering  that  the  tun  will  liae 
•to  •marrow. 

I  confess,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes,  you  plaee 
this  argument  in  a  pmnt  of  view  whidi  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  and  if  you  are  in  the  right,  you 
interweave  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  widi 
all  the  first  principles  of  human  beUef.  But  how 
can  you  prove  so  extraordinary  a  position  ?  Has  a 
child  in  his  mother^s  arms  a  perception  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  in  nature  ? 

I  reaDy  think  so,  said  Philo,  and  I  see  nothing 
at  aU  marvellous  in  the  supposition.  Does  a  child 
perceive  that  its  mother  is  a  being  possessed  of 
feelings  and  faculties  similar  to  its  own?  Surely 
it  does  whenever  it  has  sense  to  perceive  any  thing. 
Why  may  it  not  trace  as  well  indu^ons  of  order. 


fdan,  design,  in  every  thing  around  it?  A  child 
is  not  a  Deist,  does  not  form  to  itself  an  ab- 
stract notion  of  God  either  as  an  intelligent  or  a 
moral  being ;  JbiU  still,  the  merest  infant  has  a 
power  of  observing  that  there  is  a  system  in  which  it 
moves.  The  order  of  nature,  in  a  word,  is  accommo- 
dated to  the  human  understanding.  Mind  cannot 
erist  without  feeling  the  unpressions  of  mind  from 
the  ^nprounding  universe,  and  it  surrenders  itself, 
ahnost  without  its  own  consciousness,  to  the  senti- 
ments of  trust  and  dependence  which  those  im- 
pvessicms  inq^ ! 


^" 
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Since  we  have  come  upon  this  view  of  the  wat^ 
ject,  contiiiued  Philo,  which  I  ocmfiMNi  has .  oe» 
cupi^  much  of  my  thoughts,  it  may  perhqif  afi- 
ford  you  some  entertainment,  and  may  be  a  ooli- 
lateral  proof  of.  my  argument,  if  I  enter  a  Ikde 
into  a  few  metaphysical  niceties  wUch  seeai  Is 
be  less  apprehended  than  they  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  men  overlooking  this  great  foundation 
of  all  belief,,  the  constant  obseryation  possessed 
by  the  human  mind,  that  it  moves  within  the 
sphere  of  design  and  intelligence.  What,  fer 
instance,  if  we  spend  a  few  words  on  the  fiunous 
question  about  the  existence  of  the  material  world  P 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  said  Cleanthes,  what 
can  you  propose  by  running  into  an  inquiry  so 
obscure,  and  which  has  brought  some  very  pro- 
found metaphysicians  into  conclusions  so  remote 
from  common  apprehension  ?   Perhaps,  like  Bishop. 

Berkeley,  you  propose  to  deny  the  existence,  of 
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matter,  with  a  yiew  of  proving,  in  a  more  spi- 
ritual manner  than  is  usually  resorted  to,  the  exist- 
OAce  of  God.  The  attempt,  however,  you  must  be 
well  awaie,  is  dangerous ;  for  when  first  principles  of 
belief  are  once  unhinged,  the  steps  by  which  we  ar- 
rireat  the  existence  o£  the  Divine  Mind  soon  vanish 

^  I  liBVe  BO  intention,  replied  Plulo,  to  be  so  aeep- 
tieal  as  you  isiagine,  I  Imve  no  do«ri»t  of  tlie 
^QOBtaioe  of  matter ;  bot  it  is  of  aome  oonsequenee^ 
inm  specuktive  view^  (as  agents,  the  inquiry  need 
abt  be  made,)  to  hwn  what  wie  laean  wh^i  we  say 
ttereisa  material  werld. 

We  mean,  said  Cleanthes,  that  the  objeotB 
wUdi  we  see  «ad  touch  actuaiiy  ^dst. 

What  is  ijbe  {>roof  of  diefar    existence  P    sai 


Clertainly  crur  senses,  repSed  Cleanthes* 

Om  senses,  said  Philo,  oidy  prove  that  we  see 
Mid  feei,  bn^  sense  eannot  assuie  us  that  there  is 
any  tiMBg  «een  or  felt. 

Perhaps,  then,  said  ClemlJies,  I  canoet  tell 
youiiow  the  belieif  eomes,  but  we  have  k,  and  that 
iiettimgli. 

Bul^  vaid  niiloi  I  ^thkik  I  see  bath  wbenoe-  it 
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OHiiet  sad  wiuit  il  is.  All  our  perceptions  of  dM 
eatemal  worid  warn  oonaiteiit,  icgskr,  ■jiliMi 
tie.  Hhtj  mH  %xmTejj  duiefiite,  the  imprefldini  of 
desigii^  and  our  muidfl  peroeive  this  chaneter  m 
Aem  as  clearly  as  our  senses  are  impressed  with  the 
pevDepdwis  ihemselTes.  It  is  from  this  charadsi^ 
in  fiict,  that  tiiey  derive  the  aspect  and  ftna  4f 
foality,  and  that  ire  can  distingniBh  them  ftoni 
dakoA  and  knaginations.  Were  diere  nothing 
steildy  and  consistent,  nofdiing  that  bore  the  impmss 
of  order  and  phm  in  external  nature ;  did  it  appear 
tmt^mmam^nty  and  then  vanish  from  onr  eyes;  im- 
stead  of  being  a  system  wfaidi  assists  and  promotes 
emt  views  and  apprehensions,  were  it  a  constant 
source  of  ddhiSien  nnd  uncertainty :— -were  these 
its  duomctens  I  reidly  do  not  think  we  could  mtf  k 
had  any  odier  eixistence  than  we  are  apt  to  ascnfae 
to  a  trooidesome  dream,  and  at  present  it  may  hmw 
no  other  ctiistenoe,  than  as  the  lofty  language  in 
wfai<A  we  are  adckessed  by  the  Supreme  InteDigenae^ 

Not  far  ftom    Berkeley,    however,    said   €3b» 
anthesb 

l;nBeaii,  tctdied  Phila,  that  when  we  amy  ^mm 
believe  diete  is  «i  external  wodd,  onr  meaning  ia^ 
fcenlmne  ^mtjoe  trust  and  txmfidenc^    idwut   it( 
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Why  ?  Because  we  see  it  is  a  system,  and  therefore 
involves  a  principle  of  mind  upon  which  we  can  de- 
pend. In  fact,  the  word  6e/ie/ means  nothing  else 
but  the  feeling  of  trust.  Nobody  will  pretend 
to  say  what  the  material  world  is  ;  of  what  kind  of 
being  or  eubstance  it  consista;  or  that  it  is  any 
thing  more  than  a  somewhat  about  which  we  have 
an  assurance,  and  with  a  reference  to  which  we  act 
without  any  kind  of  distrust ;  which  is  more  thaa 
can  be  said  of  dreams  or  reveries. 

I  suspect,  after  all,  this  is  the  idea  which  Berke- 
ley meant  to  e^qiress,  but  that  he  waB  rather  incau- 
tious in  his  manner  of  stating  it.  He  says  often 
that  he  believes  there  is  a  material  world,  and  that 
his  belief  does  not  diiFer  from  that  which  is  com- 
monly entertained.  He  cannot,  indeed,  separate 
the  object  perceived  from  the  act  of  perception.  I 
admit  that  we  have  an  impression  of  these  being 
distinct  tilings,  but  I  say  we  should  not  have  this 
impression,  unless  our  perceptions  were  of  things 
orderly  and  condstent.  The  ordering  and  ar- 
ran^g  of  our  percepdons,  we  are  conscious,  does 
not  proceed  from  ourselves.  It  is  clearly  then  the 
work  of  another  mind.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
a  Supreme  Mind  is  constantly  impressed  upon  us 
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by  ftbe  scene  of  external  existence^  and  this,  I  mmar 
tain,  is  at  least  as  certain  an  impression  as  tlMt 
of  the  existence  of  external  objects  themselyes,  al* 
though  my  argument  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  moit 
certain,  and  that  it  is  in  c<msequence  only  of  the  re- 
gularity and  ccHdsistency  of  the  material  world  thai, 
any  fixed  impression  remains  with  us  of  its  actual 
existence.  According  to  this  view,  therefore,  we 
know  that  mind  exists  before  we  have  any  steady 
belief  of  the  existence  of  matter,  and  our  belief  of 
the  existence  of  matter  is  little  else  but  a  sentimcnl 
of  trust  in  that  Mind  by  which  it  is  ordered  and 
arranged. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes^ 
that  in  these  opinions  there  is  no  truth,  but  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  them  out  quite  to  your  own 
satis&ction ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  you  may  as  well 
come  down  to  more  level  ground. 

My  wish  was  to  show,  with  Berkeley,  replied 
Philo,  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  system 
of  nature  which  can  afford  the  slightest  pretext  for 
materialism.  If  he  goes  too  fiir  in  saying,  mind 
is  the  whole,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that 
it  is  owing  only  to  the  order  produced  by  Mind 
thf^  we  have  any  steady  belief  of  the  existence 
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of  such  a  tbing  as  Matter.  I  willingly,  however, 
leave  this  speculation,  as  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge to  you  that  I  have  not  quite  satisfied  myself 
respecting  its  solidity. 

There  is  another  speculation,  however,  which 
amounts  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  and 
which,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  level  to  our  ap- 
prehension. Let  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter come  as  it  may ;  and,  if  you  will,  let  it  rest  upon 
its  own  foundation,  and  not  upon  any  adventitious 
support  from  the  concomitant  observation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  mind  ;  still,  I  say,  that  matter  cannot  be 
presented  to  us,  without  bringing  along  with  it  the 
traces  of  design  and  intelligence. 

Do  I  rightly  imderstand  you  P  said  Cleanthes. 
I  admit,  that  an  orderly  world,  such  as  we  inhabit, 
bears  the  constant  indications  of  design  upon  its 
countenance ;  but  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  the  case  with  matter  considered  ab- 
stractedly from  the  system  into  which  we  see  it 
thrown. 

An  orderly  world,  said  Philo,  is  an  evidence 
not  merely  of  design,  but  of  exquisite  wisdom :  but 
I  wish  to  pursue  materialism  to  the  fountainhead, 
and  to  show  that  matter  cannot  exist  in  any  fbrm 
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without  bearing  some  indicatioiifl  of  intelligence. 
Can  matter  exist  without  form  ?  What  is  fmm  but 
an  order  of  existence,  a  mode  of  being  suited  to 
something,  to  the  faculties,  for  instance,  of  a  perci- 
pient? Matter  imperceptible  to  every  being  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  You  cannot  suppose  an 
atom  so  fine  but  you  may  conceive  an  eye  capable  of 
taking  it  in.  Now,  there  must  be  a  relation  between 
the  eye  and  the  atom.  This  relation  is  something 
adapted,  sorted,  regulated,  designed.  Take  the  sys- 
tem of  Epicurus :  conceive  innumerable  atoms  rush- 
ing through  infinite  space.  No  single  atom  can  ex- 
ist without  some  adaptation  of  parts,  (if  an  atom  has 
parts:  if, asthenameimplies,ithasnone,it isnothing,) 
an  adaptation  which  suits  it  better  than  any  other. 
Whence  did  it  get  these  ?  Is  not  intelligence  appa- 
rent in  the  formation  of  an  atom  as  well  as  of  a  sys* 
tem  ?  Then  take  different  atoms  in  their  corporate 
form,  uniting  together  and  making  something,  no 
matter  what,  something  as  rude  as  you  will :  what- 
ever it  is,  there  must  be  a  principle  of  order  in  it,  a 
coherency  of  parts,  harmony  of  some  kind  or  other : 
and  you  will  find^  if  you  examine  these  ideas,  design 
and  intelligence  lurking  at  the  bottom  oS.  them. 
Poets  speak  of  a  chaos ;  but  it  is  evident   that  is 
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a  suppcNsition  merely  poetical,  or  rather  it  is  one 
which  the  himian  mind  cannot  make.  It  is  a  sup- 
positicm  of  contradictions.  Wherever  there  is  mat- 
ter at  aH,  there  must  be  order  of  some  kind  or 
other.  It  may  seem  to  be  order  without  any  pinr> 
pose,  and  so  can  scarcely  be  called  design.  Yet  or- 
der implies  the  operation  of  mind.  Thus,  you  see, 
Pamphilus,  that  I  find  traces  of  intelligence  not 
merely  in  the  r^ular  fcnrms  of  crystalUaation,  but  in 
the  most  coarse  and  inartificial  of  material  bodies. 

I  have  been  so  often  disgusted,  said  I,  with  mate- 
riaUsm,  and  have  seen  so  muchrfit  among  the  con- 
tinental  philosophers,  diat  I  am  really  not  at  all 
disposed  to  engage  m  its  defence.  Your  former 
sc^ticism  on  the  subject  of  reUgion  I  could  endtnre : 
there  was  modesty  and  hesitation  in  it,  but  the 
ab<»mnaUe  self-sufficiency  with  whidi  these  peo|de 
vent  abroad  their  cold-blooded  systems  of  atheism  is 
so  hatefol  to  any  man  who  ever  heard  any  thing 
better,  that  I  always  looked  upon  it  with  the  most 
perfect  antipathy,  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see 
you  tear  up  materialism  by  the  roots. 

I  believe,  said  Philo,  every  system  of  materi- 
alism is  founded  on  a  mistid^en  application^  to  matter, 
of  ideas  which  belong  to  mind  cmly,  and  on  sujqpos- 
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ing  qualities  in  matter  which  it  cannot  possew. 
They  all  rise  from  want  of  attention  to  that  eaily 
and  constant  impression  of  the  existence  of  order 
and  design  in  nature  which  the  mind  of  man  re- 
ceives in  its  first  opening,  and  firom  applying  to 
matter  itself  those  conceptions  which  it  is  merely 
the  means  of  conveying  to  the  mind.  Every  thing 
in  nature  proceeds  on  a  plan,  and  there  is  not  a 
human  bdng  in  existence  to  whom  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  plan  are  not  ]q>parent ;  but  if  we  fraget 
that  the  idea  of  a  plan  necessarily  implies  mind  or 
intelligence,  we  must  look  in  the  plan  itself  for  some 
unintelHgent  principle  by  which  it  is  carried  on.  It 
is  then  we  begin  to  talk  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  necessary  concatenation  of  causes  amd 
efi^ctSy  and  similar  expressions  of  that  kind,  which, 
wh^i  lulled  to  the  material  system,  are  in  reality 
words  without  meaning. 

This  whole  subject,  said  Cleanthes,  lies  under 
a  very  considerable  d^ee  of  embarrassment ;  and 
it  would  be  of  much  consequence  for  the  elucidation 
of  our  present  inquiry,  if  the  relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect  were  placed  upon  a  right  fooling. 

I  will  let  you  know,  said  Philo,  what  are  my 
views  on  the  subject ;  but  I  must  first  premise,  that 
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the  proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  which  I  have 
already  stated,  are  independent  of  all  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  that  relation.  We  read  design 
upon  the  face  of  the  universe,  previously  to  all  con- 
templation of  design  as  a  cause,  and  the  universe  as 
an  effect.  The  universe  is  rather  as  it  were  a  mirror 
which  reflects  the  face  of  Divine  Intelligence,  and 
our  belief  that  it  is  caused  or  produced  by  the  Di- 
vine Mind  seems  to  he  an  after  consideration.  The 
plan  of  things  exhibits  the  existence  of  mind  before 
we  reflect  that  mind  was  the  principle  which  gave 
a  real  being  to  the  thuige  planned.  Suppose,  then, 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  were  found  to  be 
ima^ary,  or  to  be  no  tie  among  events  themselves, 
but  merely  a  feeling  produced  by  custom  in  the 
mind  in  consequence  of  its  constantly  perceiving  the 
same  events  in  the  same  sueeession ;  suppose,  I 
say,  the  notion  of  causation  in  the  Deity  were  re- 
moved by  such  a  speculation,  still  the  universe 
would  prove  his  existence,  in  like  manner  as  a  mir- 
ror proves  the  existence  of  the  object  which  it  re- 
flects. 

The  kind  of  sceptical  attempt,  therefore,  which 
was  made  in  this  country  to  throw  doubts  upon  the 
existence  of  God,  by  showing  that  it  is  merely  cus- 
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torn  or  experience  which  establishes  the  reUtion  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  nothing  in  the  reason  of  things, 
must  fall  to  the  ground ;  because,  whether  God  is 
the  cause  of  the  universe  or  not,  or  whether  or  no  the 
universe  has  a  cause,  we  still  read  his  existence  firom 
the  universe,  in  the  same  way  as  a  book  proves  the 
existence  of  the  mind  of  the  author,  even  althouf^ 
you  could  possibly  separate  the  notion  of  his  being 
the  author  firom  that  of  the  intelligence  which  the 
book  exhibits. 

The  eiror  prevalent  in  systems  of  materialism, 
again,  is  the  reverse  of  this  sceptical  notion.  The 
materialist  proceeds  on  the  maxim,  that  every  efiect 
must  have  a  cause ;  he  thinks  he  finds  the  cause  of 
every  effect  in  nature,  and  having  found  the  cause, 
he  finds  all  that  is  necessary,  all  that  must  be  had, 
and,  accordingly,  he  is  satisfied,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  existence  of  mind  as  the  supreme  cause 
of  alL  I  might  in  like  manner  say  to  the  matmal- 
ist, — Prove  as  you  will  that  mind  need  not  be  resorted 
to  as  the  cause  of  natural  appearances,  still  these  ap- 
pearances prove  to  me  the  existence  of  mind  as  in- 
fallibly as  your  words  and  actions  prove  you  to  be 
an  intelligent  being.  When  I  believe  you  to  be  an 
intelligent  beingj  I  do  not  speculate  upon  the  prin- 
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dple  of  intelligence  being  the  cause  of  your  actions^ 
but  t  read  in  them,  as  in  a  book,  the  fact,  that  there 
is  intelligence  involved  in  them,  it  may  be,  more 
properly  than  causing  them.  Make  what  you 
please  of  the  universe  then,  make  its  cause  what 
you  will,  still  I  read  intelligence  in  it,  and  this  is 
ilttfficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  Dei<y. 

iThe  system  of  materialism,  however,  it  is  evident, 
id  a  very  low  and  earthly  system,  and  argues  a  great 
want  of  philosophical  penetration.  The  slightest 
attention  to  natural  successions  of  events  must  oon- 
tinee  us,  that  although  they  are  regular  and  con- 
iMant,  they  are  still  quite  arbitraiy,  and  might  be 
oonedived  to  be  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are.  We  can  discover  no  necessity  whatever, 
that  heat  should  be  the  consequence  of  fire,  or  cold 
of  ice.  Why  should  a  round  body  in  the  Heavens 
called  the  Sun  necessarily  emit  light  and  beat  ?  No 
investigation  of  philosophy,  however  profound,  can 
possibly  discover  any  necessary  ccmnexion  between 
«ay  two  events  in  nature.  Philosophy  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  causes  does  nothing  more  than  trace  out 
diose  circumstances  in  nature  which  invariably  pe- 
cede  others,  and  exhibits  them  divested  of  accidental 
cnwumstanMi  which  may  oceor  in  particular  in- 
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stances.  When  it  has  found  out  a  kading  genflval 
&ct,  it  then  fiirther  examines  whether  this  fiust,  if 
supposed  to  precede  other  facts,  will  account  for 
th^n,  by  which  is  meant,  will  be  the  rule  or  mei^ 
sure  of  tfa^  aiq>earances.  Thus,  it  is  discovered, 
that  a  body  falling  to  the  ground  increases  its  v^ 
lodty  according  to  a  determinate  proportion  as  it  ap- 
^oadies  the  ground.  This  is  a  &ct,  but  we  can 
discoTer  no  sort  of  necessary  connexion  between  the 
bocty  called  a  stone,  and  this  principle  of  gravity 
which  regulates  its  descent.  For  any  thing  wt 
know  to  the  ccmtrary,  the  stone  might  exist  without 
the  gravity.  If  thrown  into  the  air  it  might  proceed 
for  ever  upwards,  or  it  might  vanish  into  smoke,  or 
any  thing  might  happen  to  it  as  well  as  what  does 
happen.  There  may  be  some  more  general  fiM^ 
which  may  account  for  this  principle,  something,  the 
previous  supposition  of  which  will  explain  all  the 
operation  of  gravity ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  thedis* 
eovery  of  this  principle  is  a  very  important  one, 
since  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  agree  ex* 
actly  with  the  supposition  of  this  being  the  law 
winch  regulates  them.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  this 
^soovery  is  ^e  discovery  of  nothing  else  but  a  man- 
ner of  operation  in  nature  ?  of  an  order  of  things 
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which  seems  quite  arbitrary,  and  might  be  the  re- 
yene  of  what  it  is  without  any  absurdity  in  the 
Mipposition  ?  In  inquiries  into  natural  phenomena, 
therefore,  we  never  discover  why  they  must  exhibit 
sach  or  such  appearances  ;  at  least  we  never  make  an 
ultimate  discovery  of  that  kind.  We  may  discover 
that,  admitting  such  and  such  previous  appearances, 
others  will  follow  of  course;  but  the  first  admis- 
sions are  entirely  gratuitous,  and  have  no  necessity 
m  the  nature  of  things.  PhUosophy  is  nothing 
more  than  the  science  of  the  order  of  nature,  and 
of  the  methods  observed  in  its  operations.  There 
is  no  more  necessity  in  any  thing  which  it  disco- 
vers, than  there  is  that  the  sentence  which  I  am 
now  speaking  should  have  followed  that  which  went 
before  it. 

So  far,  then,  said  Cleanthes,  you  agree  with  the 
sceptical  opinion  about  cause  and  effect,  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between  them  ? 

None,  replied  Philo,  between  those  things  which 
are  called  causes  and  effects  in  the  system  of  nature. 

Where,  then,  do  you  find  this  relation  P  said 
Cleanthes. 

I  cannot  well  tell  you,  said  he,  where  I  find 
necessary  connexion,  but  I  think  I  can  easily  point 
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out  to  you  a  connexion  sufficiently  strong  to  buiU 
this  relation  upon.  Wliat  say  you  to  the  connexion 
between  volition  and  its  consequences  P  I  know  the 
effects  of  will  are  said  to  be  arbitrary  as  well  as  any 
thing  else.  I  may  will  a  thing  this  moment  which 
may  not  take  place,  although,  periiaps,  it  would 
have  taken  place  the  moment  before.  My  hand 
may  be  suddenly  palsied,  and  may  not  follow  my 
volition  when  I  determine  to  move  it ;  yet,  when- 
ever I  do  move  my  hand,  in  consequence  of  volition, 
I  am  conscious  that  the  motion/ proceeded  from  the 
will,  and  would  not  have  been  without  the  wilL 
The  volition  here  was  more  than  a  precedent  event, 
— was  an  event,  without  which  we  know  the  other 
would  not  have  been, — and  out  of  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  it  was ;  and  tlus  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
word  cause. 

I  cannot  think,  said  Cleanthes,  that,  by  tlus  es^ 
planation,  you  account  sufficiently  for  the  impressiim 
on  our  minds,  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause : 
you  leave  the  connexion  too  loose. 

You  will  observe,  said  Philo,  that  you  cannot 
show  me  any  event  which  does  not  occur  in  nature ; 
but  there  is  a  constant  impression  on  the  mind  of 
man  that  nature  is  a  scheme;  therefore,  every 
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event  is  part  of  the  scheme :  a  scheme  or  plan  sup-^ 
poses  a  nund :  we  cannot  conceive  a  mind  devoid  of 
v<^tion :  every  events  then,  in  nature  is  an  efibct 
of  the  volition  of  mind.  If  you  could  imagine  a 
ehaoS)  which  I  believe  to  be  an  impossible  supposi- 
tstm,  then  you  might  also  imagine  event8,-^-changet 
to  take  place  without  causes.  It  is  the  observation 
of  design  in  nature  which  proves  that  there  is  a  real 
bond  of  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,— «that 
every  change  mtiat  have  a  cause,  that  is,  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  voUtioii  of  mind.  Materialism,  then, 
is  altogether  built  oti  a  wrong  application  of  words. 
Power  means  nothing  else  but  will  accomplishing 
its  end,  and  we  cannot  conceive  causation  indepen- 
dently of  volition.  The  powers  of  nature,  and  the 
necessary  concatenation  of  natural  causes  and  effects, 
are  mere  words  without  meaning. 

I  hope,  Philo,  said  CleantheS)  that  you  have 
now  done  with  your  metaphysical  niceties,  as  you 
call  them ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  getting  a 
little  wearied  of  them. 

Nay,  Cleanthes,  said  Philo,  this  is  scarcely 
f^y — ^you  led  me  into  the  last  speculation  on  cause 
and  effect  yourself,  and,  in  pity  to  my  audience, 
I  bate  be^  rather  more  hasty  upon  it,  and  have 
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left  moie  to  be  tappUed  by  their  own  leflectki— 
tiuui  was  quite  doing  jmtioe  to  my  cotur,  and 
yet  you  aie  the  first  to  complain  of  the  effect.  I 
will)  however,  put  an  end  to  theae  diacuaaioiia,  if  you 
win  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  another  point 
which  seemed  to  confuse  our  ideas  a  Uttle  on  the 
outset  of  our  inquiry^— I  mean  on  the  grounds  of  all 
argument  from  Experience  and  Analogy. 

I  repeat,  than,  that  the  foundation  of  this  argu- 
ment can  never  be  custom  or  a  mere  association 
of  ideas:  indeed,  I  believe  every  thing  which 
bears  the  character  of  reason  has  its  foundation  in 
some  original  principle  of  the  understanding,  and 
it  is  never  a  satisfactory  account  of  any  natural  pro- 
cess, used  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  to  say  we  are 
carried  to  it  by  a  mere  arbitrary  association,— by 
the  relations  of  resemblance  or  contiguity  in  place 
or  time,-««H)r  by  the  force  of  custom  in  riveting  any 
pircicolar  chain  of  ideas  upon  the  mind.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  field  in  which  associations  prevail,-— not 
reason ;  and  although  habit  may  make  imaginations 
sppeJur  reasonable,  yet,  I  believe,  every  thing  which 
fmture  g^ves  diat  character  to,  must  rest  upon 
a  finner  basis.  Let  us  then  examine  fiicts.  What 
we  iMve  ennmoidy  experienced  to  take  piaoe  we 
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expect  will  take  place  again ;  and  those  eventa 
which  are  similar  to  others  formerly  experienced,  or 
bearing  upon  other  appearances  in  nature,  we  think 
much  more  probable  than  those  which  are  entirely 
insulated  and  unlike  any  thing  else.  We  con- 
stantly expect  that  fire  will  bum,  and  that  the  sun 
will  rise  every  morning ;  and  we  think  it  more  pro- 
bable that  the  planets,  Hke  this  earth,  have  inhabit- 
ants, than  that  they  arc  vast  bodies  totally  useless 
in  creation.  To  resolve  these  views  of  the  mind 
into  the  mechanical  influence  of  custom,  seems,  as  I 
say,  very  unsatisfactory.  1  do  not  see  how  custom 
should  be  the  ground  of  any  opinion.  From  the 
custom  of  seeing  (ire  at  all  times  bum,  and  the  sun 
risii^  every  day,  I  can  conceive  that  the  idea  of 
fire  should  never  occur  to  me  without  the  idea 
of  burning,  or  of  the  sun  without  the  idea  of  its 
rising.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  opinion  should 
hence  be  generated  that,  as  a  fact,  fire  will  always 
bum,  and  that  the  sun  wiU  continue  daily  to  rise. 

If  Buch  an  account  of  this  process  of  mind  be  un- 
satufactory,  it  seems  to  me  an  unphilosophical  one 
to  ascribe  all  these  convictions  of  the  understanding 
to  particular  instincts.  There  seems  a  kind  of  rea- 
soning in  the  opinions  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-inor- 
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row,  and  that  the  planets  are  inhabited,-— a  acnrt 
of  reasoning  which  is  stronger  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other ;  and  if  any  principle  can  be  found 
which  will  form  a  basis  for  all  these  reasonings  from 
experience  and  analogy,  it  seems  much  more  philo- 
sophical  to  rest  them  upon  it,  than  to  suppose  dif* 
ferent  shades  of  instinct  answering  to  every  variety 
of  opinion  and  belief.  Now,  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  early  impression  of  order  and  design  in  nature 
which  the  mind,  I  believe,  is  originally  prepared  to 
receive,  and  which  it  cannot  continue  long  in  exist- 
ence without  receiving,  is  that  very  principle  of 
which  we  are  in  search,  and  from  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent reasonings  of  experience  and  analogy  flow 
with  the  most  natural  precision.  How  soon  do  we 
observe  that  the  regular  rising  of  the  sun  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  nature  !  and  with  what  firm  depend- 
ence and  assurance  do  we  look  for  the  daily  appear- 
ance of  that  glorious  luminary  !  In  like  manner, 
whatever  we  see  constantly  happen,  and  of  which, 
too,  we  see  the  uses,  the  purposes,  the  intention,— 
that  we  expect  will  happen  again.  It  is  like  looking 
at  a  clock.  As  it  has  shown  the  hours  to-day,  we 
reason  that  the  artist  intended  it  should  show  the 
hours  to-morrow.     When  we  have  not  an  oppor- 
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tuiiity  of  knowing  facts,  we  then  form  probable  con- 
jectures. In  different  parts  of  the  same  plan,  pro- 
bably the  designer  carries  through  something  of  the 
same  mind.  This  is  reasoning  from  Analogy, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  strong,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Reasoning  from  known  facts,  again, 
we  call  reasoning  from  Experience. 

But,  as  I  have  tired  you,  Cleanthes,  with  these 
speculations,  I  will  only  remark  farther, — that  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  must  rest  on  a  much 
firmer  basis,  than  on  any  analc^cal  argument  from 
a  similarity  in  the  works  of  nature  to  the  works  of 
man,  if  all  arguments  from  analogy  rest  on  the  pre^ 
Tious  supposition  of  a  plan  or  design  in  nature, 
which  is,  in  fact,  presupposing  the  existence  of  God. 
It  would  be  more  philosophical  to  suppose,  that  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  reason  and  intelligence  in 
other  men  is  derived  from  an  analogical  argument ; 
because  ourselves  and  others  are  parts,  and  similar 
parts,  of  one  plan  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  there 
in  fiict  does  lie  an  analogy  here,— --although,  I 
doubt  not,  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  intelli- 
gence in  each  other  arises  from  an  original  percep- 
tion of  the  human  understanding. 

I  am  much  gratified,  Philo,  said  I,  with  the 
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l^tfl  which  you  have  thrown  upon  this  argumeni ; 
yet  I  think  there  is  some  degree  of  certainty  still 
wanting ;  and  your  manner  of  reading  design,  as  yoa 
call  it,  does  not  seem  quite  infallible.  I  wish  there 
were  some  fcm^  in  the  argument  a  priarif  or  that 
it  were  more  level  to  my  understanding. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  great  need  for  it,  rejdiad 
Pfailo.  Slight  indications  of  design  may  not  pro- 
duce perfect  assurance ;  but  where  diey  are  accu- 
mulated without  all  bounds  or  measure,  I  see  not 
diat  there  can  be  room  for  a  doubt.  I  have  said, 
that  even  the  atoms  of  EjMcurus  would  suggest  to 
the  mind  some  notion  of  intention ;  how  ih&i  can 
we  hesitate  in  the  conclusion,  where  the  object  of 
our  contemplation  is  a  world  ? 

The  fact  is,  Pamphilus,  that  the  immensity  of 
the  object  somewhat  embarrasses  us.  I  cannot 
hesitate  a  moment  in  the  belief  that  you  are  pos>- 
sessed  of  intelligence,  because  there  is  here  a  rapid 
sjrmpathy  between  us,  and  I  form  a  quick  c<moep- 
tion  of  the  similarity  between  your  mind  and  my 
own.  But  the  Mind  which  I  read  in  nature  sur- 
passes all  my  thoughts  and  apprehensions;  and 
while  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  I  am 
lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment  when  I  contem- 
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plate  it.     This  kind  of  feeling,  perhaps,  sometimes 
re-acts  upon  our  perception  of  the  evidence,  and 
produces   a   species  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Let  us  then,  Pamphilus,  contract  the  dimensions  of 
this  prodigious  object.     Let  us  suppose  the  world  to 
be  a  magnificent  house,  and  that  we  have,  from  the 
first  moments  of  our  recollection,  been  the  inmates 
of  a  splendid  palace.     Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
found  the  rooms  sumptuously  adorned,  clothes  pro- 
vided for  us,  beds  in  our  apartments,  and  every  use- 
fiil  or  elegant  article  of  furniture.     At  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day  a  table  is  introduced  by  invisible 
hands,   supplied  with   every  costly  kind  of  food. 
Lamps,  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  burn  with  per- 
petual fire.     Every  thing  is   conducted  with   the 
same  order  as  if  the  master  of  the  house  were  to 
appear,  and  the  servants  were  visibly  employed.     Is 
it  possible,  on  this  supposition,  that  we  should  doubt 
there  was  a  master  of  the  house,  some  one  who  had 
prepared  it  for  us,  and  who,  unknown  to  us,  superin- 
tended it  ?   O,  Pamphilus,  is  not  the  world  such  a 
bouse,  and  can  it  be  without  a  master  ? 
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PART  THIRD. 


Cleanthes  now  began  to  speak  as  follows  :-~Yotir 
observations,  Philo,  have  brought  to  my  mind  a  re- 
flection which  I  have  often  made  on  the  unexpected 
and  apparently  unaccountable  effects  produced  by 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy  on  the  minds  of 
many  ingenious  inquirers  in  the  present  age.  The 
views  which  the  improvements  in  that  science  have 
opened  into  the  secrets  of  nature  have  been  such  as, 
one  should  suppose,  excellently  adapted  to  increase 
our  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  and  to  place 
the  proofs  of  his  existence  beyond  all  possibility  of 
dispute.  In  ancient  times,  the  wisest  among  the 
philosophers,  although  without  the  advantages  which 
modem  science  has  conferred,  yet  accumulated, 
from  their  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  proofb 
upon  this  point  which  no  candid  mind  could  resist ; 
how  has  it  happened  that  the  philosophers  of  the 
present  age,  surrounded  on  every  hand,  and  wher- 
ever they  direct  their  inquiries,  by  ^^  coniSrmation 
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strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ,''  should  yet,  by  a 
wonderfiil  perversity  of  ingenuity,  overlook  them 
all ;  and  while  every  discovery  which  they  make  is 
adding  something  to  the  august  magnificence  of  the 
temple  of  nature, — why  should  they  have  become 
more  and  more  blind  to  the  presence  of  that  Almighty 
Power  which  resides  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  ?  I  am 
not  disposed  to  think  slightingly  of  philosophy, 
and  I  wish  not  to  think  unfavourably  of  man ;  but 
really  these  facts  sometimes  discompose  my  admira- 
tion of  the  one  and  my  natural  sympathy  with  the 
other,  and  I  am  almost  tempted  to  join  the  cry  of 
die  bigots,  and  to  say  that  philosophy  is  a  forbidden 
fruit,  and  that  the  absurd  curiosity  of  the  human 
mind  is  ever  working  its  own  misery  and  ruin. 

I  can  easily  enter  into  your  feelings  upon  this 
subject,  replied  Philo ;  at  the  same  time,  if  it  will 
help  to  reconcile  you  to  science  and  its  votaries,  I 
think  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
angular  anomaly  which  you  mention.  The  more 
that  science  becomes  extended,  the  more  is  it  neces- 
sary that  those  who  labour  in  it  should  confine  their 
view  to  particular  departments ;  and  though  in  each 
of  these  the  most  striking  instances  of  design  may 
be  discovered,  yet  while  they  are  contemplated  apart. 
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and  without  a  reference  to  the  whole  sdieme  of  natiDt^ 
they  rather  appear  to  be  curious  than  great,  and  da 
not  suggest  any  strong  impression  of  the  wisdom 
jfirom  which  they  originate.  The  ancient  philoto>- 
phers,  who  knew  much  less  than  the  modems  of  the 
minute  instances  of  design  discovered  in  every  part 
of  nature,  were  yet  more  in  the  habit  of  contemplat- 
ing the  system  as  a  whole,  and  were  therefore  move 
likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  religious  sentiments 
of  reverence  and  admiration. . 

You  will  remark,  too,  that  the  inquiries  of  phi- 
k>sophy,  as  it  has  been  improved  by  Lord  Bacon, 
relate  more  to  the  methods  by  which  things  are 
accomplished,  than  to  the  designs  which  are  had  in 
view;  in  other  words,  the  investigation  of  final 
causes  has  been  banished  firom  science,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  j^osopher  is  limited  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  order  of  events,  without  inquiring  into 
die  contrivance  from  which  it  originates.  He  takes 
the  machine  of  nature  to  pieces, — ^he  examines  tV» 
manner  in  which  its  various  movements  are  con- 
ducted,—and  although,  in  the  course  of  this  em- 
^yment,  contrivance  mtust  constantly  be  suggei^ed 
to  Mm,  yet  his  thoughts  are  solely  directed  to  the 
visible  appearances  before  him.     If  a  man  is  occu^ 
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pied  in  examining  the  constitution  of  a  watch,  he 
may  not  be  so  apt  to  think  of  the  watchmaker,  as  if 
he  merely  considered  it  as  an  instrument  designed  for 
pomting  out  the  hour.  This  is  no  reproach  to  the 
modem  method  of  philosophizing,  but  only  shows 
in  what  manner  it  may  have  accidentally  contri- 
buted to  the  unfortunate  result  which  you  have 
noticed. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  too,  which  may 
have  tended  to  disunite  religion  and  philosophy. 
We  are  first  taught  the  principles  of  religion  on 
the  authority  of  revelation ;  and  as  they  seem  to 
most  minds  to  be  sufficiently  well  grounded  upon 
that  foundation,  we  are  apt  to  be  indiiferent  about 
any  other.  Philosophers,  indeed,  come  but  too  often 
to  entertain  doubts  of  that  ground  of  belief, — but  so 
far  &om  looking  for  any  other,  their  views  of  religion 
are  apt  entirely  to  vanish  from  their  minds  when 
the  authority  of  revelation  has  lost  its  hold  upon 
them.  They  can  scarcely  expect  in  any  other 
principles  so  imposing  an  aspect  of  reality ;  and 
when  that  system,  which  divines  have  exhausted  all 
their  learning  and  reasoning  to  support,  seems  to 
be  ^ving  way,  they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  on 
to  look  anywhere   else  for   the   traces   of    Deity. 
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At  first  sight,  too,  the  philosophy  of  nature  ap- 
pears at  times  to  afford  arguments  against  revela- 
tion, and,  in  so  doing,  to  loosen  the  foundations 
of  religion  in  general.  Thus  divines  and  philo- 
sophers commonly  occupy  two  parties  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  although  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  are  many  inquirers  who  do  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  either  side,  but  who  borrow  lights 
from  both,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  two 
parties  should  have  been  formed,  and  that  no  smaU 
animosity  should  prevail  between  them. 

The  superstitions  of  antiquity,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  have  no  such  evil  influence  on  the  religious 
sentiments  of  philosophers  :  they  never  formed  any 
very  serious  part  of  the  principles  of  men  of  reflection, 
and  while  it  was  thought  proper  to  treat  them  with 
public  respect,  nature  was  still  the  great  book  which 
the  wise  and  the  contemplative  resorted  to.  I  know, 
Cleanthes,  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  is  a  misfortune 
for  mankind  that  any  other  has  ever  been  held  up 
to  them, — an  opinion  which,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is 
no  longer  mine.  But  you  seem  in  deep  thought, 
Pamphilus,  continued  Philo,  turning  to  me, — ^pray 
may  I  be  favoured  with  the  subject  of  your  medita- 
tions ? 
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'  I  hiVft^be&A  coiiflideiiiig,  replied  I,  to  what  extent 
yeur  fennel  arguments  have  carried  us,  and  I  cao- 
BOt  help  thinking  that  you  have  made  rather  too 
large  a  lef^  trotii  your  premises  to  your  conclusion. 
I' will  admiit,  if  you  will,  that  the  traces  of  design 
tfeirresistibly  suggested  to  us  when  we  contemplate 
the  a^earanees  of  nature — ^I  will  even  go  as  far  as 
y««  seem  to  wish,  (though  I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
dial  it  is  somewhat  too  far,)  and  say  that,  to  our 
understanding,  design  is  as  appar»:it  as  the  pheno- 
mena themselves  are  to  our  senses.  But,  in  order 
to  reaich  the  notion  of  Deity,  we  must  not  only  dis- 
cover design^  but  mifnd:  you  seem  to  identify 
the  two.  I  admit  that  out  common  idea  of  de- 
sign regards  it  solely  as  an  attribute  of  mind,«-« 
but  may  it  not  exist  as  a  quality  of  nature,  and  be 
(Ally  one  of  the  principles  of  things,  and  stand  on 
the  same  footing  with  attraction,  magnietism,  electric 
dty,  or  any  of  the  other  powers  which  seem  to  go- 
vern the  universe  ? 

I  thought,  Pamphilus,  replied  Philo,  that  you 
had  i^reed  with  me  in  adcnowledging  that  those 
other  powers,  as  you  now  call  than,  in  imitation  of 
the  materialists,  were  oaly  methods  of  operation,  and 
that  they  could  only  justly  be  denominated  powers. 
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inaomudi  as  they  supposed  the  preyious  exercise  of 
voliti<m.  What  do  we  call  the  phenomena  of  at* 
traction,  of  magnetism,  or  of  electricity,  except  oer- 
inia  relative  arrangements  in  die  partides  o£  mat- 
ter ? — and  when  we  give  the  name  of  pofcer  to  any 
of  these  operations,  we  only  mean  to  say  that  there 
exists  power  by  which  they  are  carried  on.  In  their 
regidarity  we  read  design ;— design,  as  you  have 
owned,  naturally  suggests  to  us  the  notion  of  mind, 
and  the  <mly  way  in  which  mind  acts  is  by  V(Jition : 
the  only  notion  of  cause  and  effect  which  we  can 
form  is  volition  and  its  consequences ;  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  therefore,  appear  to  us  effects,  and 
we  give  the  name  of  power  to  the  agency  which  pro^ 
duces  them. 

I  grant  youj  said  I,  Philo,  all  this  is  very  natural) 
but  I  do  not  see  the  proof  on  which  it  is  established. 
You  have  got  design,  but  where  is  mind,  v<dition, 
and  all  the  other  train  of  your  deductions  ? 

Well  then,  said  Philo,  if  you  will  not  give  mt 
mind  and  volition,  I  will  deny  diose  powers  whidi 
you  wish  to  palm  upon  me.  I  say  «till  that  these 
are  mere  arrangements,  and  ^at  they  indicwte 
notfaiBg  but  design  separate  from  Ae  perc^idons 
with  which  they  affect  the  senses.     Design,  diei^ 
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fore,  will  be  the  only  principle  by  which  nature  is 
regulated. 

Admit  this,  said  I,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
Deity.  UeBign  upon  this  supposition  will  be  merely  a 
principle  of  nature,  uot  an  attribute  of  mind ;  and  it  is 
only  an  intelligent  mind, not  aprincipleof arrangement, 
which  can  be  the  object  of  any  sentiments  of  religion. 

However  Cleanthes,  replied  Philo,  may  despise 
my  sceptical  tendencies,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
they  may  at  times  lead  to  truth  :  for  instance,  Pam- 
pbilus,  all  your  present  diiUculty  seems  to  ariiie 
from  a  mysterious  reverence  whicli  you  have  con- 
ceived for  that  thing  which  you  are  pleased  to  call 
mind,  and  which  we  sceptics  sometimes  treat  with 
no  verymarkeddcference.  Indeed,  wchave  goneso 
far  as  to  doubt  of  its  existence  no  less  than  of  the  ex- 
istence of  matter.  You,  who  seem  to  understand  it 
so  well,  must  at  least  know  what  you  mean  when  you 
speak  of  your  own  mind.  But  I  suppose  you  will 
find  upon  examination,  that  it  is  only  its  attributes 
of  which  you  are  conscious,  or  of  which  you  know 
any  thing ;  and  the  thinking  substance  itself  will 
make  but  a  very  poor  figure  in  your  apprehension. 

No  matter  for  that,  replied  I,  1  am  still  satisHed 
of  its  existence.  w.  ;t  wi  i   ,     ,._.,., it- 
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You  ate  omsckms,  replied  Philo,  of  the  existence 
of  certain  operations  of  thought  and  of  action, 
which  are  connected  together  by  fixed  laws.  This 
system  or  combination  of  operations  you  call  your- 
self, or  your  mind.  In  its  constitution,  as  well 
as  in  the  great  system  of  nature,  you  may  trace  the 
inflnebce  of  design  superior  to  your  own  ;  and  wliat 
if  thk  thing  which  you  call  the  substance  of  mind, 
and  which  seems  to  you  so  admirable  and  divine,  be 
nothing  more  than  that  arrangement  and  connexion 
between  your  various  faculties  which  derives  all  its 
unity  and  dignity  irom  bearing  the  stamp  of  a 
higher  intelligence.?*  You  may  say  then,  if  you 
ifill,  that  you  have  no  idea  of  Ood,  except  as  the 
designing  principle  of  all  existence:  mind  owes 
its  arrangement  to  this  principle,  as  well  as  mat- 
ter, and  must  be  an  object,  therefore,  of  hiferior 
consideration. 

Indeed,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes,  I  cannot  but  be  of 
Pamphilus^s  opinion,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  power 
of  intelligence  which  excites  our  religious   senti- 


*  This  notion  of  design,  or  intention,  forms,  1  apprehend,  a  part 
of  many  complex  ideas,  which  have  occasioned  much  perpleiqty  to 
philosophers,  and  is,  in  truth,  the  ingredient  which  has  impcrcep. 
tibly  the  greatest  weight  in  their  composition. 
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ments,  but  otir  notion  that  there  is  some  being 
in  whom  it  resides,  and  whom  we  suppose  as  in 
some  degree  resembling  ourselves  in  nature,  though 
greatly  beyond  us  in  all  perfection. 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  said  Philo,  and  Pam- 
philus  admits,  that  when  we  once  reach  the  notion 
of  design,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  suppose  a  mind, 
volition,  and  other  attributes,  but  this  he  wants 
to  have  strictly  demonstrated.  Here  I  have  re- 
course to  the  defensive  weapons  of  scepticism,  and 
tell  him  that  the  notion  of  mind,  as  of  a  single  un- 
divided being,  is  greatly  derived  from  the  consist- 
ency and  harmony  observed  among  its  operations, 
and  which,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  system  of  na- 
ture, supposes  the  existence  of  superior  intelligence. 
If,  therefore,  he  will  not  at  once  admit  mind  from 
the  observation  of  design^  I  tell  him,  that  design  is 
superior  to  mind,  or  is  the  principle  of  its  constitu- 
tion, and  if  this  should  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  only 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  divine  intelligence 
is  in  its  being  or  essence  of  a  Ic^er  nature  than 
mind,  which,  in  strictness  of  speech,  means  only 
created  mind,  Ood  may  be  only  known  to  us  as 
the  principle  of  intelligence,  but  then  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  this  principle  must  be  more  essentially  in- 
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teUigent  than,  any  other  intelligence*— 4uid  if  our 
notion  of  substance  or  indiyiduality  of  being,  either 
in  mind  or  matter,  be  derived,  as  I  think  probable, 
from  that  observed  harmony  and  arrangement  of 
parts,  which  indicates  unity  of  design;  then,  al- 
though we  cannot  class  the  divine  nature  under  the 
common  notion  of  substance, — ^for  that  would  be 
to  suppose  that  it  had  arranged  and  harmonized  its 
own  manner  of  existence ;  and  the  exact  notion  of 
the  Deity,  accordingly,  must  be  entirely  above  our 
comprehension ; — yet  what  comes  nearest  it  is  mind, 
because  mind  exhibits  intelligence,  and  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  there  is  nothing  of  substance  in  the 
highest  sense  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Deity, 
if  we  mean  by  this  word  any  thing  separable  from 
the  constitution  or  arrangement  of  things  created 
and  systematized 

But,  indeed,  Cleanthes,  we  are  again  gettmg  too 
dee{d.y  into  metaphysical  difficulties,  and  it  is  not 
very  wise,  perhaps,  in  Pamphilus  to  push  me  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  humbler  philosophy.  It 
would  be  well  for  us,  in  this  great  inquiry,  to  keep 
in.  view  the  admirable  caution  of  Calvin,  ^^  Hanc 
esse  rectiaeimam  Dei  qtujerendi  viam,  et  apHs- 
mmvm  ardinemf^''non  tU  audad  curiositate  prnte- 
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trcire  tentemus  ad  ea^cutiendam  ejus  eesenHam-f 
qu€B  adoranda  patina  eat  quam  acrupiUoaiua  dia- 
quireThda^^-^d  ut  ilh$m  in  auia  fyperibua  contem^ 
piemur,  quibua  ae  pr<^nquum  nobis  familiarem" 
que  reddit^  ac  qtwdammodo  commvnicatJ*  If  our 
understandings  are  satisfied,  that  design  is  as  appa- 
rent in  nature  as  any  other  appearance,  we  may  ad- 
mit at  once  Aat  the  great  fountain  of  aU  inteUigcnce 
is  at  leafit  as  honourably  situated  as  any  of  the 
streams  which  are  derived  from  it;  and  if  thier 
mighty  faculty  seems  to  fall  into  the  class  of  what 
are  called  natural,  that  is  to  say,  unintelligent 
powers,  unless  it  be  the  attribute  ef  a  mind^  and 
be  associated  with  other  attributes,  then  surely 
we  may  (to  avoid  even  a  contradiction)  allow  that 
there  must  be  a  Divine  Mind  in  which  this  intelli- 
gence resides,  and  which  must  be  endowed  also  with 
all  the  attributes  that  are  suitable  to  the  loftiness  of 
the  conceptbn.  Admit  the  infinite  intelligence  of 
the  Deity,  and  every  other  perfection  of  mind  or 
spirit  will  follow  in  its  trJHU. 

You  will  pardon  me,  however,  PhOo,  said  I,  even 
although  you  have  ensconced  yourself  behind  the 
formidable  shield  of  Calvin,  (I  did  not,  by  the  way, 
eonocAve  that  there  were  mch  nobl^  saying  in  hia 
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theobgy,)  if  I  should  tccuse  you  of  some  of 
that  tendency  to  mystidsni,  whidi  was  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  by  Demea,  in  our  former  conversa- 
tion.* You  say  the  appeanmces  of  nature  prore 
the  existence  of  design.  I  ask  you,  is  this  design 
an  attribute  of  mind  ?  You  reply,  Uiat  we  naturally 
think  so,  because  we  know  nothing  of  design  except 
in  mind ;  but  then  you  say,  it  is  something  greater 
than  mind,  because  mind  is  itself  a  system  formed 
by  design.  If  then  the  Deity  is  asserted  to  be  mind, 
all  those  objections,  which  you  formerly  started 
against  the  anthropomorphism  of  Cleanthes,  may  be 
urged  against  the  hypothesis ;  if  he  is  said  to  be 
more  than  mind,  or  of  a  nature,  as  you  say,  en- 
tirely above  our  comprehension,  are  we  not  run- 
ning into  the  mystidsm  of  Demea  ? 

I  repeat  again,  replied  Philo,  that  all  we  directly 
read  in  nature  is  the  existence  of  design  or  intelli- 
gence. This  is  a  quality  which  I  sufficiently  well  un- 
derstand, because  I  find  it  existing  in  myself.  In  my- 
self it  exists  along  with  other  qualities,  the  combina- 
ti<m  and  assemblage  of  which  I  call  my  mind,  and 
as  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  I  can  conceive  its 

*  See  Hnme*t  Diidogues  on  Natural  Religion. 
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existence^  I  naturally,  speak  of  it  in  ev^ryincitanoe 
aa  being  an  attribute  of  mind.  Howeveiv  the  intel- 
ligence which  I  discoyer  in  nature  must  exiat  in 
a  mode  of  being  different  from  my  common  idea 
of  mind ;  because  the  only  species  of  mind  with 
whidt  I  am  acquainted,  is  itself,  constituted  or  sys- 
temadzedy  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  divine 
mind.  The  truth  then  seems  simply  to  be  this, 
and  it  leads  neither  to  anthropomorphism  nor  to 
mysticism :  I  discover  the  Divine  intelligence.  I 
can  only  speak  of  intelligence  as  existing  in  a  mind  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  Divine  cannot  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  hiunan  mind.  If  you  ask  me  what 
ift  that  supreme  nature,  I  certainly  cannot  inform 
you, — I  know  as  much  as  I  want,  however,  when 
I  have  discovered  its  all-pervading  wisdom. 

I  Will  only  detain  you  on  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
replied  I,  with  another  small  puzzle,  in  which,  al- 
though I  firmly  believe  there  is  no  serious  diffi- 
culty, it  may  yet  be  as  well  if  we  can  unravel  it. 
You  told  me  a  little  while  ago  that  I  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  satisfying  myself  what  I  meant  by 
mrnd.  I  now  ask  you,  in  return,  to  satisfy  yourself 
what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  design.  Must  not  a 
plan  or  design  consist  in  the  mind  which  conceives 
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il^  tf  TariouB  thoughts  or  ideas  adjusted  to  each 
cihat  f  Do  these  then  exist  in  this  separate  form  in 
the  Deity  ?  If  they  do,  we  again  light  upon  all  the 
conseqaences  of  anthropomorphism.  Or,  if  design 
in  the  Deity  is  different  from  design  in  the  human 
mind,  th^i  how  is  it  design  ?  is  it  not  something  we 
know  not  what  ?  and  are  we  not  talking  mysticism, 
or,  in  other  words,  unintelligibly?  The  question 
was  your  own  formerly,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  it 
answered. 

It  would  indeed  be  absurd,  Pamphilus,  he  repHed, 
to  affirm,  that,  upon  subjects  of  this  lofty  nature, 
there  cannot  be  started  puzzles  which  are  beyond  the 
elucidation  of  the  human  understanding.  I  surely 
will  not  pretend  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  in^- 
telligence  of  the  Deity,  or  explain  to  you  either 
its  mode  of  being  or  its  manner  of  operation.  All 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  its  effects.  These 
speak  to  my  mind  the  same  language  as  the  efifects 
of  human  intelligence.  Perhaps  the  thoughts  of 
every  mind  are  arranged  differently.  Your  intelli- 
gence may  be  something  very  different  from  mine, 
but  its  operations  are  similar.  Or,  when  we  talk  of 
a  division  of  thoughts,  are  we  not  borrowing  our 
language  from  the  material  world,  and  speakii^  of 

F  2 
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the  mind  as  if  it  were  something  extended  P  Tn 
short,  eyery  man  has  1)ut  a  very  obscure  and  i«pid 
Ti&w  of  the  ojperations  of  his  own  intellect ;  how- 
ever, in  the  effects  which  follow  from  them,  he 
reads  design  with  sufficient  distinctness;  be  disco- 
vers the  same  principle  in  the  operations  of  other 
men ;  he  finds  it  likewise  in  the  works  of  the  Deity. 

Without  going  ai^  farther,  replied  I,  into  points 
of  so  much  abstruseness,  you  ynH  yet  permit  me  to 
hesitate  before  I  give  my  assent  to  your  assertion, 
that  all  the  other  perfections  of  mind  must  ac- 
company that  of  design.  May  there  not  be  a  being 
merely  speculative,  without  any  active  faculties; 
and  what  do  you  say  to  that  large  class  of  qualities 
which  we  caSl  inaral?  Must  they  likewise  be  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  intelligence  ? 

I  may  admit,  said  he,  the  possible  existence  of  a 
simple  intelligence,  devoid  of  any  active  principle  ; 
but  any  being  with  whose  intelligence  I  become  ac> 
quainted  must  act.  I  have  no  fiicuhies  by  which 
I  can  be  informed  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
other  beings,  except  firom  their  works  or  operations. 
Were  there  no  creation,  I  should  never  have  known 
the  existence  of  the  Divine  Mind.  But  creation 
implies  aqtion,  or,  in  other  words,  volition  and  its 
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cmuequences.  The  production  of  the  univene, 
therefiNre,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  wisdom  which  projected  it,  in- 
forms us  likewise  of  the  will  which  caused  it,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  Divine  intelligence  must  be  accom- 
panied in  our  minds  with  the  discovery  of  his 
aUUpowerful  volition. 

,  The  mighty  difficulty,  however,  replied  I,  relates 
to  the  moral  attributes.  A  being  may  have  intelli- 
gence and  power ;  but,  if  we  see  no  more,  can  we 
attach  to  him  the  notions  of  excellence  or  good- 
ness? It  was  here,  Philo,  that  you  combated 
with  most  success  the  received  notions  of  Deity; 
and,  unless  we  are  convinced  that  Qod  is  good, 
where,  after  all,  can  be  our  sentiments  of  religion  ? 


i3t  m^^a^Mvm  on  j^A^fDRjo* 
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It  might  be  well,  Pamphilus,  siud  Glegnth^,  in 
entefkig  upon  an  inqmiy  of  so  much  mterest  and 
beautjF,  to  drop  that  spirit  of  cavil  and  dispute  by 
which  you  seek  to  imitate  the  Philo  of  former  times, 
ancTwhieh  he,  I  think,  is  yet  a  little  too  willing  to 
indulge.  I  cannot  give  your  imitation,  either,  the 
pnttse  of  great  resemblance.  Your  objections  do 
not  jBow  with  the  ease  and  versatility  which  were 
so  entertaining,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  perplex- 
ing in  his ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  equally  qualified  to  build  up  as  to  pull 
down.  He  has,  however,  I  think,  established,  on 
grounds  which  cannot  be  disputed,  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Intelligence ;  and  though  there  may  be 
something  puzzling  in  your  cavils  respecting  the 
distinctions  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
mind,  yet  his  answers,  though  a  little  too  metaphy- 
sical, appear  to  be  founded  in  soimd  principles* 
My  objection,  however,  to  this  whole  method  of 
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disputatioii  is,  that  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  sutgeet. 
Religion  is  not  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
and  the  play  of  controversy.  Gkxl  knows,  the  weak* 
ness  of  man  has  too  often  brou^t  it  down  to  this 
level,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  different  temper  with 
which  it  is  wise  to  approadi  to  it.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  mean'  to  recommend  any  feelings  of  mystical 
reveienoe;  yet  there  is  a  certain  humility  which 
ought  to  bound  our  reasonings ;  and  instead  of  too 
closdy  <qr#inmi«g  what  is  really  the  truth  with  re^ 
spect  to  Qod^  it  may  be  suBScient,  finr  the  most 
part,  to  discover  what  are  the  natural  sendments 
of  man  (m  that  great  inquiry.  PhUo  has  proved 
to  us  that  we  cannot  look  abroad  upon  na^* 
ture  without  having  our  minds  imp»ssed  with 
the  apprehension  of  a  Superior  Intelligence.  He 
wishes  to  make  out  that  the  fact  of  design  is  per- 
ceived as  certiunly  by  our  understanding  as  the 
existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  obvious  to  our 
external  perception.  And  I  mean  not  to  say  thai 
he  is  in  the  wrong.  But  I  do  not  think  any  proof 
so  decisive  as  thb  is  necessary  for  the  firmest  basis 
of  rdigion*  It  is  only  as  he  is  the  object  of  human 
saittments,  that  the  belief  of  a  Deity  is  interesting 
to  human  beings ;  and  ifthemind.of  man  must  read 
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ctfidgii  m  nature,  the  impression  of  its  existence  is 
sufficientfiyr  Urn;  he  feels  that  it  is  not  merely 
reasonable,  bnt  yirtuous,  to  strengthen  this  impres- 
sion; and  <^  whatever  nature  this  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence may  be  in  itself — ^whether  it  is  resident  in  a 
mmd,  or  has  any  resemblance  to  human  wisdom, 
he  must  yet  think  of  it  in  the  only  way  in  which 
his  fiKnilties  can  conceiye  it-*-and  without  pret^id- 
ing  to  affirm  any  thing  positively  of  the  Divine 
nature,  he  yet  wisely  cultivates  those  sentiments 
which  spring  from  the  aspects  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  him. 

This  view,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,*  will  put  an 
end  to  all  those  cavils  which  are  directed  i^ainst  erro- 
neous notions  of  the  real  object  of  religion.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  nature  of  Qod  with  which  religion  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  sentiments  of  man  respecting  Him. 
The  appearances  in  which  the  Deity  presents  himself 
to  me  are  all  that  I  have  any  concern  with.  It  is 
not  mysticism  to  say  that  His  nature  may,  or  even 
must,  be  something  very  different  from  my  concep- 
tions of  it : — ^it  is  not  reducing  Him  to  the  level  of 
human  nature,  to  say  that  I  can  only  think  of  Him 
as  being  endowed  with  similar  faculties  to  those  of 
man.    This  at  least  is  the  only  safe  view  to  take 
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^in  the  inqiiiry  to  wUdi  we  sre  now  achnndng. 
Hie  IkAty  pments  ImnBelf  to  ut  as  endowed  with 
moral  attributes,  and  upon  dieae  we  ground,  with 
the  inoet  perftct  assunmce,  all  the  tentimenta  of 
nni^ion* 

Are  you  willing,  then,  Pamphilus,  said  Pfailo, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  to  accept  of  this  humbler 
species  of  proof,  which  Cleanthes  has  recommended, 
and  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  all  that  we  can  at- 
tain upon  any  branch  of  inquiry  whatsoeyer  ?  In- 
quiries into  the  reality  of  knowledge  almost  inva- 
riably conduct  us  to  scepticism,  from  this  pbun 
reason,  that  the  real  nature  of  things  is  entirely  hid 
from  human  observation ;  and  whenever  we  indulge 
in  conjectures  about  it,  it  is  equally  easy  to  deny  as 
to  assart.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  we 
examine  what  are  the  opinions  and  sentiments  natural 
to  us,  or  which  we  cannot  but  form  upon  questions 
of  this  kind.  Here  we  have  only  to  consult  our 
own  consciousness  and  the  notions  universally  pre- 
valent around  us ;  and  although  it  may  still  be  true 
that  the  reality  of  existence  may  be  very  different 
from  our  conceptions  of  it,  yet  when  we  have  reach- 
ed the  genuine  and  unbiassed  apprehensions  of  the 
£uman  mind,  these  are  the  only  views  in  which  we 
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cui  eaaUaofia/be  tL  I  belike  scepdcai  reasoners 
fanre  canned  their  doubts  so  &r  as  eyen  to  scropk 
aboat  mathematical  certainty,  and  to  suppose  that 
tboe  may  be  intelligeiioes  existing  to  which  the 
contrary  of  every  proposition  in  Eudid  might  ap 
pear  to  be  the  truth.  Truth  is,  in  this  yiew,  the 
^ppiriiensbn  of  things  accommodated  to  die  parti- 
.cubr  intellect  iduch  examines  it ;  and  whether  this  is 
so  or  no,  is  a  matter  evidently  of  most  perfect  indiffe^ 
rence  to  us.  It  is  enough  for  man  if  there  are  appre- 
hensions which  to  him  have  the  character  of  cer- 
tainty; and  it  is  quite  idle  for  him  to  form  conjectures 
respectii^  a  supposed  state  of  existence  with  which 
he  can  have  no  concern.  He  must  say,  that  to 
him  that  imknown  region  is  as  if  it  existed  not,  and 
all  his  sentiments  and  conduct  must  be  formed  upon 
the  appearances  before  him.  Thus,  in  the  question 
already  alluded  to,  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
world^-to  man  surely  the  frame  of  things  aroimd  him 
appears  to  be  an  order  of  existence  inde^ndent  of  his 
own  percipient  power ;  and  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
he  must  think  and  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were.  Sup- 
pose, in  the  same  manner,  an  intellect  existing  to 
which  order  spoke  nothing  but  confiudon,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  all  the  traces  of  design  in  nature 
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were  so  maay  proofe  of  atheism,— although  to  my 
mind  thia.is  a  suppositioii  quite  as  unintelligihlft  ai 
that  of  an  intelligence  that  could  find  truth  in  the 
contrary  of  Euclid'^s  demonstrations,  and  much  mMe 
so  than  the  supposition  of  a  mind  to  whidi  the 
material  world  might  have  no  oth^  existence  than 
as  a  dream,— yet  let  the  supposition  be  formed^ 
How  does  this  alter  the  proofs  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence to  man,  and  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  con- 
clusions and  deductions  of  other  orders  of  intellect  ? 

Indeed,  as,  a  farther  proof  that  the  argument  on 
which  religixm  is  founded  is  intermingled  in  all  the 
operations  of  our  understanding,— does  not  man 
distinctly  feel  that  it  is  designed  he  should  trust  to 
his  present  faculties,  and  is  not  the  facility  with 
which  he  yields  to  their  representations  merely 
another  instance  of  his  confidence  in  God  ?  To  me, 
indeed,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  beliefs  in 
all  instances,  refers  to  some  Being  whom  we  believe, 
— and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  open  this  notion  a 
little  more  fully  than  I  did  when  I  formeiiy  hinted 
at  it,  I  think  Pamphilus  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
apprehending  how  necessarily  we  ascribe  moral  at- 
tributes likewise  to  the  Divine  nature. 

You  remember  my  assertion,  that  belief  in  the 
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oontinuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  rests  on  the  sup- 
position that  nature  is  a  scheme  or  system;  it  is 
mconceivable  to  me,  that  it  should  have  any  other 
Ibimdation  in  reason,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  there  are  rational  grounds  for  the  belief  in 
question  ?  I  ask  you,  why  do  you  believe  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  One  set  of  philosophers 
wfll  answer  me,  we  believe  it  from  mere  custom,*— 
and  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  the  belief. 
Another  will  say,  nature  forces  us  instinctively  to 
entertain  it, — and  we  cannot  believe  otherwise.  A 
man,  however,  who  had  no  philosophy,  but  some 
region,  would  be  apt  to  say,  I  depend  upon  God 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  and  when  he  said 
so,  I  should  think  he  gave  me  a  much  better  reason 
for  his  belief  than  either  of  the  sets  of  philosophers 
i  have  mentioned.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
very  reason  is  the  ground  of  their  belief,  although 
duy  do  not  happen  to  have  attended  to  it,  and  is 
die  ground,  too,  of  every  other  belief  which  men 
fimn  respecting  the  constitution  of  nature  or  of  man. 
There  are  truths  and  realities  of  which  our  fkculties 
give  us  direct  information.  My  reason  informs  me 
of  the  truths  of  mathematics, — ^my  senses  of  an 
0ictemal  world,«<'*4u:id  in  strictoess  of  language^  we 
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say  we  know  or  percewe  these  thingi,  not  that  we 
believe  them.  Howeyer,  if  it  should  be  aaked 
wfa^th^  or  no  I  believe  that  the  three  an^es  of  a 
tiiangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  theie 
is  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  I  might  answer,  that  I  do^ 
and  then  my  words  import,  I  trust  that  my  fiMmltiea 
are  not  deceiving  me.  Whom  do  I  trust  ?  Evi* 
dently  the  Being  who  framed  my  faculties,  and 
whose  hand  I  cannot  but  trace  in  their  constituticni 
and  employment,  no  less  than  in  every  other  ar- 
rangement of  nature.  This  mode  of  speaking,  per- 
hiqps,  which  seems  always  to  be  the  last  resort  against 
aoepticism,  may  prove,  that  the  perception  of  design 
in  the  frame,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind,  is  mate 
fiirmly  rdiied  on  than  any  other  sort  of  perception. 
When  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  reports  of  any  of 
our  other  faculties,  we  have  recourse  to  the  beHef 
which  is  founded  on  this  perception.  I  know  thi^ 
two.  and  two  are  equal  to  four.  I  know  that  there 
is  a  sun  in  the  heavens.  I  know  that  I  read  such  a 
bpok  yes^tevday.  These  truths  appear  evident.  %9 
my  reason,  my  senses,  and  my  memory ;  but  nHSSL 
scepticism  might  say,  how  do  you  know  that  these 
f^cul^es  are  not  deceiving  you  ?  I  cannot  say  that 
I  know  they  are  correct,  but  I  say^  that  I  truist  or 
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bBUeoe  they  are.  Trust  what  ?  Not  the  Acuities ; 
b^Ciause  I  ciuuu>t  take  their  report  of  themselvea; 
but  evidently  the  Author  of  these  faculties,  whose 
existence  thus  appears  to  be  apprehended  as  the 
most  intuitive  of  all  truths. 

Where  we  have  not  knowledge  or  perception,  we 
cftti  <mly  have  belief;  and  the  great  instance  of  this 
sort  is  that  already  mentioned  respecting  the  conti- 
nued operation  of  natural  laws.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  we  may  state  this  principle.  I  may 
say  that  I  think  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  or 
that  I  believe  it  will.  In  the  first  of  these  in- 
stances, the  entire  reasoning  on  which  I  finmd  my 
o^ion  is  as  follows :  The  rising  of  the  sun  is  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  nature ;  I  think,  or  have  xea^ 
son  to  suppose,  that  the  Author  of  nature  will  con- 
tinue the  scheme.  But  when  I  say  I  believe,  (by 
&i  the  most  common  mode  of  expression,)  I  affirm, 
not  merely  my  opinion,  but  my  confidence.  I  am, 
then,  in  ftct  saying,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  by 
giving  me  grounds  for  my  opinion,  is  calling  me  to 
4xmfide  in  him.  In  this  view  I  speak  of  him  as 
a  morcU  Being,  and  plainly  show,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  form  any  conception  of  him  that  does 
not  include  moral  attributes. 
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Indeed,  upon  exammfttion,  I  bdieve  it  will  bie 
diflcorered,  that  our  first  conceptions  of  morsl  «en- 
ttment  in  mankind  are  exactly  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  first  amile  with  which  an  infiint  lodes  upon  its 
modier  is,  in  fact,  an  expression  of  confidence  or 
dependenee,  and  implies  an  obscure  perception  or 
siq^osidon  of  those  qualities  in  her,  which  naturally 
caH  foxiii  such  sentiments.  There  is  an  exceedii^ 
resemUance  between  the  confidence  and  belief  wfaidh 
man  is  naturally  disposed  to  place  in  man,  and  that 
trust  or  dependaice  which  he  reposes  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that, 
in  the  first  of  these  instances,  man  looks  upon  man 
as  a  moral  being  ?  he  can  r^ard  the  secret  Arti- 
ficer of  natuie  in  no  other  character. 

There  is  not,  it  will  at  once  be  admitted,  the 
same  mtuitive  certamty  attending  the  existence  of 
moral  attributes  in  the  Deity  as  there  is  lespecting 
his  intelligence.  The  appearances  of  moral  inten- 
tion may  be  mistaken,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake 
concerning  the  appearance  of  intention  or  design  itf 
some  kind  or  4)ther.  The  motives  o£  action  may  lie 
assumed — ^but  there  is  no  assosmig  ^nitelhgeiiee 
without  possessmg^it  -But  tins  «iiMiiistance  is  ap- 
plicable to  man  quke  as  mudi  4W>  to  the  JMiQr. 
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My  irost  in  the  moral  qualities  of  any  human  bdng 
is  entirely  founded  on  the  supposition  that  he  pos- 
sesses them.  It  may  be  all  hypocrisy :  I  cannot 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not.  When  a  watchmaker 
makes  a  watch,  he  cannot  assume  the  appearances 
of  intelligence  without  really  having  it — but  he  may 
pretend  any  motive  for  makii^  the  watch  which 
best  pleases  him.  Before  we  receive  proofs  of  the 
moral  defects  in  man,  however,  our  natural  ten- 
dency is,  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  moral 
dbaracter ;  we  have  exactly  the  same  tendency  with 
respect  to  the  Divine  nature — ^and  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  these  tendencies—- 
because  we,  surely,  in  the  most  unfavourable  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  never  imagine  we  have  any 
audi  proof  of  evil  intention  as  in  the  bad  appear- 
ances in  man. 

Really,  Philo,  said  I,  you  are  taking  a  very  great 
stride  at  once,  and  are  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  conclusions  you  draw  from  your  premises.  We 
believe  that  the  sim  will  rise  to-morrow, — therefore 
the  Deity  is  a  moral  Being.  At  this  rate,  any  thing 
may  be  proved  firom  any  thing. 
.  I  repeat  again,  said  Philo,  that  the  more  the  sim- 
ple fiict  of  our  belief  in  the  continuance  of  the  laws 
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of  nature  is  considered,  the  more  evidently  will  it  ap* 
pear  an  instance  of  confidence  or  trust,— exactly  simi* 
liur  to  that  which  a  child  reposes  in  its  father  or  mo^ 
ther ;  and  although  this  belief  is  entertained  by  the 
whole  of  the  human  race,  in  the  bulk  of  whom  it 
never  ripens  into  religious  sentiment,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dently a  foundation  for  religion  laid  in  our  very 
&ame,  and  points  directly  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  Author  of  nature.     The  first  feeling  of  man 
diat  is  at  all  derived  from  reflection,  must  have 
some  reference  to  the  powers  and  constitution  of  his 
mind  and  body,  and  to  the  innumerable  accommo- 
dations whidi  nature  affords  him.     A  very  young 
child  thinks  on  these  things  in  some  way  or  other, 
and  confidence  in  their  Unseen  Disposer  must  be 
the  prevuling  sentiment  of  his  mind,  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  he  reposes  in  the  people 
who  immediately  surround  him.     The  only  difl^r- 
ence  is,  and  it  is  sufiident  to  account  for  this  senti- 
ment never  ripening,  of  its  own  accord  into  religion, 
without  instnu^n  and  meditation,  that  men  going 
about  and  being  embodied  before  our  senses,  have 
a  character  of  personality  attached  to  them  which 
is  not  so  readily  suggested  by  the  appearances  of 
nature,*— our  sentiments,  however,  point  to  that 
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idea,^  but  we  draw  the  consequences  from  them  ne- 
cessary for  our  conduct  in  life,  without  erer  pre- 
cisely forming  that  notion  of  personahty  to  which 
they  lead,  and  we  come  even  to  lose  sight  of  them 
entirely,  and  to  go  on  believing  and  confiding,  with- 
out seeing  the  grounds  on  which  these  sentiments 
rest,  or  feeling  that  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
sentiments  at  all ;  they  seem  rather  to  be  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding,  of  which  we  can  give  no 
very  accurate  account ;  and  it  requires  some  reflec- 
tion to  discover  that  they  have  a  reference  to  the 
presence  or  existence  of  any  other  Being. 

But  without  insisting  farther  on  this  view, 
to  which  I  must  confess  I  am  partial,  because  I 
look  upon  it  as  peculiarly  my  own,  I  will  come  to 
some  of  the  other  grounds  on  which  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  are  established  with  irresistible 
evidence.  Thus,  I  suppose,  Pamphilus,  you  will 
never  dispute  that  man  is  a  moral  being ;  for  whence 
are  all  our  notions  of  morality  d^ved,  except  firom 
our  own  feelings  and  the  observation  of  our  own 
constitution  ?   Now,  the  only  question  of  any  im- 

*  The  mistake  so  commonly  remarked  as  made  by  children,  that 
every  thing  around  them  is  animated :  the  personifications  of  Poetry 
and  of  Paganitm  are  a^  pioo£i  of  this  natunl  tendency. 
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pdttmoe  liere  is— what  ui  the  nature  of  the  mcyral 
eonetitatiim  of  man  ?  Is  it  a  conetitatioii  whidi  re-* 
fen  m1^  to  human  nature,  and  which  is  not 
^qua&y  upplkable  to  erery  other  oider  of  intelli* 
gieiit  bongs  ?  Tlie  bodily  frame  of  man  scans 
aih|iWI  to  Urn  soldy  as  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  this 
winldy'  and  there  are  many  of  his  mental  affections 
wfiidh  seem  likewise  to  be  inapplicable  to  any  other 
eondition  of  existence.  Of  this  nature  are  the  ap 
pttites  of  hunger  and  tliirst,^»the  passion  between 
llie  sexesy— the  sensations  connected  with  the  exter^ 
nal  senses^ — and  probably  various  others.  When 
we  form  in  our  imaginations  the  idea  of  other  or«> 
ders  of  intdOigenoe,  we  do  not  ascribe  to  them 
these  affections  which  seem  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  condition  of  man  in  this  world.  Now,  does  mo« 
lality  stand  on  the  same  footing,  or  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  which 
seems  necessarily  applicable  to  every  oider  of  inteL 
Bgence? 

For  my  part,  said  I,  I  have  no  notion  of  mo« 
nlity  which  does  not  belong  to  man  and  his  con« 
cems.  There  are  two  theories  of  morals  which 
9eem  to  me  about  equally  well-founded,  and  they 
are  the  only  intelligible  theories  I  am  acquainted 
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with.  The  one  ia  that  which  resolves  al!  morslity 
into  a  sense  of  utility,  and  accounts  every  action 
good  solely  as  it  is  useful  to  mankind.  The  other 
is  that  which  resolves  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
into  the  collision  of  sympathy,  or  the  want  of  it. 
And  both  these  theories  refer  solely  to  man  as  he  u 
at  present  constituted.  According  to  the  last  theory, 
if  the  mechanical  play  of  sympathy  did  not  take 
[dace,  where  would  be  the  ideas  of  rectitude  or  pro- 
|Hie^  P  or,  according  to  the  former,  if  man  were 
not  formed  with  a  regard  for  his  own  good  and  that 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  where  would  be  all  the  vir- 
tues which  are  now  so  much  the  objects  of  our  ad- 
miistion,  that  we  even  transfer  them  to  beings  who 
have  probably  no  sort  of  use  for  them. 

We  talk  of  the  Justice  of  God,  for  instance,  with- 
out considering  that  justice  is  a  virtue  solely  ad- 
apted to  the  condition  and  the  necessities  of  man. 
If  I  hurt  you,  you  will  hurt  me ;  therefore  we  find 
it  useful  not  to  hurt  each  other,  and  we  agree  to  call 
it  just  to  observe  this  rule  of  mutual  forbearance. 
There  can  be  no  such  mutual  compact  between 
beisgs  who  are  not  on  a  foot  of  equality.  A  being, 
infinitely  my  superior  in  power,  cannot,  properly 
speaking,  be  unjust  to  me.     I  can  have  no  natural 
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iif^ii^  t«  «Cat0  ift  offKMttiMi  to  bim.  The 
of  iBJuty^  tbe  iadigiHUioii  wUdi  ii  occoaong,  .li^ 
fll^  iifmg  fimtf  *  feding  ^bat  thoKe  is  «  poifliUEUy 
ti'l^M^fl*  Tho  BOlgoettf  of  a  dcqpotiad  goivcnu 
AMilt  1m»o  DO  aense  thot  ihoir  tyiaot  k  unjisti 
Aiy  odBMidor  tbeir  hoods  to  tho  e»eculioiier  widi 
iid  mmal^  eittito  sidboaioriDii,  bocaiase  thojr  hovo  ao 
liaiiWpta^  tkot  they  ore  onywoys  oa  o  por  ilvth 
bbn.  1%  h  Jioi  till  0  seoBO  of  thdbr  own  power  k 
lieothocl  iito  their  boeoms  thot  they  are  sennUe  of 

Ifainjoetioe.  What  ie  eaUed  the  spirit  of  libedty 
jj^Hlh^  attioiig  a  pe<^y  is  nothing  else  but  o  foding 
of -tfaeif  own  power,  and  along  with  this  there  in* 
Mfttttly\spiitgs  up  within' them  a  keen  sennbSity  to 
dlie  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  them.  Wheii 
tbdr  ^rant  figores  in  their  imaginations  in  no  othot 
light  than  as  a  very  contemptible  man,  nothing  can 
be  Ulcere  gaUing  than  those  wrongs  wUch  they  sob*' 
tidtted  to  with  the  most  perfect  patience  when  tiiey 
looked  nf^ft  Mm  as  a  god.      ^ 

•If  yoil  witf  not  permit  the  idea  of  justice  to 
^  applicaUe  to  the  Divine  natiae,  said  Cleantins 
to  me,  siirely  yon  cannotscruple  about  benevolettDe^ 
which,  in  reality,*  comprehends  all  the  otiier  virtoes 
or  moral  altxibnies..    God,  in  this  view,  will  be  just, 
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or  will  act  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  when  it 
is  good  for  his  creatures  that  he  should  do  so. 

Why,  aaid  I,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppoee 
that  benevolence  is  any  thing  else  but  a  human  qua- 
lity F  It  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature  that 
men  should  be  well-affected  towards  each  other. 
Benevolence  is  an  affection — has  God  affections  ? 

I  am  mighty  indifferent,  Famphilus,  sud  Philo, 
what  theory  of  morals  you  may  choose  to  adopt.  To 
my  mind,  the  words  ri(/ht  and  wrong  convey  ideas 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  eitlier  of  those  which 
you  have  mentioned.  Rectitude  in  itself  is  a  different 
thing  from  utility,  and,  although  it  may  be  traced  out 
by  means  of  sympathy,  yet  it  is  not  sympathy  which 
fbnns  it.  Whatever  actions  are  useful  to  mankind 
are,  it  is  true,  right  or  morally  good ;  whatever  &c 
doss  men  commonly  sympathize  with  are  right; 
but  it  is  neither  in  their  utility,  nor  in  the  sym- 
pathy which  they  excite,  that  their  rectitude  con- 
sists. We  approve  of  justice,  veracity,  and  all  the 
virtues,  not  on  any  extrinsic  ground,  but  as  they  are 
good  in  themselves.  But  admitting,  if  you  will, 
that  whatever  is  useful  is  therefore  right,  why  limit 
this  maxim  to  human  nature,  and  the  conduct  of 
man  ?    It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  Judgment 
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M  nieemffy  ii  any  ndom  in  Eudid,  that  whateimr 
bemg  can  do  good  to  another,  it  is  right  that  he 
ahonld  do  so ;  and,  as  the  Supreme  Being  can  do 
more  good  than  any  other,  we  feel  the  moral  con- 
clarion  to  be  irresistible. 

Now^  here,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  reach  at  once 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Is  it  con* 
eetrable  that  he  should  haTO  erected  in  human  na* 
ture  a  standard  by  which  he  himself  is  necessarily 
brought  into  judgment,  if  his  ways  cannot  abide 
the  trial?  Or  if  that  is  presumptuous,  yet  with- 
out sajring  any  thing  of  what  he  is  in  himself,  or  of 
the  motives  which  influence  him,  may  we  not,  how- 
ever,  say,  that  He  has  so  formed  us  as  to  be  able 
to  think  of  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  Being 
whose  actions  must  be  examined  by  the  laws  oF  mo^ 
ral  perception,  and  for  whom,  if  we  had  reason 
to  suppose  him  cruel  or  unjust,  or  impure,  or  de- 
cdtfiil,  we  could  not  posribly  entertain  any  sen- 
timents of  reverence  ?  While,  then,  our  moral  iu^ 
ture  is  the  governing  part  of  ourselves,  to  which  as 
to  a  standard  we  refer  all  conduct,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  Deity  in  his  ways  with  man  really  acts 
it  variance  with  those  perceptions  which  he  has 
implanted  in  our  firame^  and  when  he  appears  to 
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do  so,  we  must  be  satiefied  that  we  ate  not  ao 
quainted  with  the  whole  circum stances  of  the  case, 
which  if  we  knew,  we  should  immediately  per- 
ceive the  rectitude  and  perfection  of  the  Diving 
proceedings. 

After  all,  say,  if  you  will,  that  the  Deity  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  moral  attributes,  or  any  thing 
reeembling  morality  in  us,  yet  how  admirable  is  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  what  a  piece  of  excellent 
and  wise  workmanship  !  Our  morality  (or  the  per- 
ceptions which  lead  to  it)  is  at  least,  you  will 
admit,  the  contrivance  of  the  Deity,  and  this  pe- 
cubar  part  of  bis  contrivance  we  cannot  contem- 
plate, without  feeling  towards  bim  all  those  senU- 
ments  which  suppose  it  to  be  the  image  of  his  own 
excellence. 

Thus  you  see,  Pampbilus,  by  how  many  chan- 
nels we  are  conducted  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  or  to  what  is  equivalent  to  them  in  our  ap- 
prehension. In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  take  s 
step  into  existence,  or  form  a  plan  for  the  next  hour» 
without  confiding  in  him.  Secondly,  we  are  our- 
selves moral  beings,  which  is  as  much  as  to  aay, 
aither  that  we  have  notions  of  right  and  wrong  ig 
conduct  applicable  equally  to  all  beings,  or  if  morar 
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Utj  he  pecnluMefya  human  endowment,  yet  of  what 
importance  k  it  to  man,  how  wise  and  admirable  in 
ka  lamtrifaace,  and  how  necenarily  axe  the  mond 
awitimcnta  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  such  a  be- 
nevolent constitution  excited  in  the  minds  of  beings 
who  are  oapaUe  of  feding  them  i  Thus,  whedier 
God  is  a  Moral  Being  or  no,  we  must  fed  towards 
him  as  if  he  were;  and  that  is  all  that  we  are, 
in  truth,  oonoemed  with. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  religion  is  the  simplest 
thing  imaginable,  if  we  will  keep  dear  of  useless  dif- 
ficulties. How  evident  the  proofs  of  design,  and 
these  at  once  lead  us  to  the  being  of  God !  We  are 
his  offspring,  and  naturally  depend  upon  him  as 
children  upon  a  father.  In  doing  so,  we  cannot 
but  ascribe  to  him  affectionate  concern  for  the 
beings  whom  he  has  created.  We  look  into  our 
own  minds,  and  we  find  laws  of  morality  engraven 
on  them.  These  are  the  great  rules  on  which  all 
oar  worth  and  excellence  depend.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  think,  that  in  his  own  conduct  towards 
men,  the  great  Lawgiver  should  be  inattentive 
to  or  not  strictly  observant  of  these  laws ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Mord  Perfection.    In  the  dispensations  of 
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Ids  Providence,  difficulties,  no  doubt,  may  occur  tb 
dtarde  us,  but  our  previous  sense  of  his  goodness 
cannot  be  overcome  by  such  anomalous  appear- 
ances; and  surely,  Pamphilus,  the  more  we  eza* 
mine  the  arrangements  of  the  Universe,  the  more 
proofs  shall  we  find  of  that  constant  and  unbounded 
beneficence. 


A2fB  BEYEALED  BEUGION.  MS 


PART  FIFTH. 


You  are  in  the  right,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes,  to  by 
the  foondatioiis  of  the  argument  for  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  moral  perceptions 
of  the  human  mind.  It  is,  as  you  say,  quite  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  Being  who  erected  this  standard 
of  morality  in  man,  should  not  in  his  own  conduct 
observe  its  rules ;  and  all  those  suppositions  of  Pam- 
philus,  that  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  refer 
solely  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  his  situation  on 
earth,  will  be  found  the  more  erroneous  the  more 
closely  they  are  examined.  I  admit  at  once,  that 
many  of  the  particular  virtues  assume  their  outward 
formfrom  the  existing  circumstances  of  human  nature. 
Perhaps  all  of  them,  except  benevolence  in  its  most 
extensive  view,  are  adapted  chiefly  to  our  present  con- 
dition. Prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  have  a  re- 
ference to  error,  to  danger,  and  to  temptation :  the 
particular  forms  of  benevolence  likewise  are  derived 

from  the  situations  into  which  men  are  thrown  in  so- 
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I  that,  1 
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ciety ;  but  the  principle  which  leads  one  being  to  do 
good  to  another,  seems  applicable  to  intelligent  mind 
wherever  it  may  exist.  Any  intelligent  being  who 
Ehould  injure  another  without  a  view  to  some  greater 
good,  would,  in  the  apprehension  of  every  other  in- 
telligent being,  be  doing  what  was  wrong  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  every  being  that  knowingly  does  good 
to  another  must  be  accounted  moral  or  beneficent, 
throughout  the  whole  universe. 

Resolve  all  virtue,  then,  into  a  sense  of  utility  if 
you  will,  it  must  yet  be  a  part  of  every  rational  na- 
ture, (not  merely  the  human,)  to  aim  both  at  the  ai- 
tsumnent  of  happiness  for  itself,  and  to  see  the  recti- 
tude of  spreading  happiness  wheresoever  it  can  be 
felt.  How  do  you  know,  you  say,  that  this  is  the 
disposition  of  the  Deity  ?  Because  it  is  inconceiv- 
able, that  any  being  whose  nature  is  uncomipted 
should  have  a  diiferent  disposition.  Supposing, 
then,  there  were  many  more  unfavourable  appear- 
ances in  the  constitution  of  things  than  are  to  be 
found,  still,  as  long  as  there  are  moral  apprehensions 
existing  in  man,  it  is  'not  to  be  conceived  that  the 
Being  who  instilled  them  should  himself  deviate  from 
them,  unless  you  give  way  to  the  wild  supposition, 
that,  like  man,  the  Deity  sees  and  approves  of  the  bet- 


ovftthennne;  aadtiMitthcceiaagenaral 
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>  xe«dy  to  indolgew 


dial  i^Mild  shov  ufl^  that  there  k  no  such  thing  as  iui» 
tnrri  mulfTolence.    Canyoufimntoyourself  theno- 
tioiiofaiiintdligwtbeuig^  who,  without  any  good  to 
hanaeb^  isoiild  natunlly  have  pleasure  in  the  sufier- 
ii^  of  others?  fiverymalevoi^iU  being  must  there- 
SoK  haye  deviated  bmi  its  original  nature :  it  must 
be  cenupt,  and  the  notion  of  the  Aulhor  of  att 
dungs  being  lumself  corrupted,  ia^  as  I  have  said, 
so  wiU  and  absurd,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the 
nameofimpiooa.    Thus,  as  youhave  very  weUshown^ 
we  have  an  ajprt^  argument  for  the  moral  attobutes 
of  the  Deily,  that  is  to  say,  an  argument  previous  to 
the  examination  dT  the  traces  which  appear  of  their 
operation  in  the  system  of  nature.     Ev»y  instance  of 
d»ae  appearanoes  ccmfirms  this  previous  argument, 
but  no  ittstanee  of  the  contrary  can  in  the  smallest  de- 
greeshakett,  because  it  is  itself  irrefiragaUe,  and  the 
shgfatest  experi^ce  of  human  life  is  suffici^it  to 
show,  thaft  the  most  benevident  intentions  are  fire* 
quently  veiled  undear  the  aj^tearances  of  severity. 
Go,  then,  Pamphilus,  and  loek  to  the  wcHrld  inta 
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which  you  have  been  born,  with  perfect  confidence 
that  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  you  will  find  in- 
disputable traces  of  the  goodness  of  its  great  Creator. 
Examine  the  constitution  of  all  animated  beings, 
and  the  fund  of  enjoyment  which  nature  has  in  store 
for  them.  Look,  above  all,  to  man.  Contemplate 
in  childhood  the  cheerfulness  of  innocence,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  life  the  happiness  of  con- 
scious virtue.  Look  to  the  pleasures  of  society,  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  understanding,  and  the  im- 
mense scope  for  its  contemplations  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  universe.  I  cannot  run  over  all  these 
things,  Pampfailus ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  you 
cannot  go  into  any  department  of  nature,  without 
discovering  the  hand  of  a  most  Benevolent  as  well 
as  of  a  most  Wise  Being ;  and  the  sentiments  of 
gratitude  with  which  we  meet  his  goodness  surely 
are  as  reasonable  as  they  are  natural, 

Alas,  Cleanthes,  said  I,  why  should  every  thing 
have  two  handles  ?  I  admit  all  that  you  say,  but  I 
cannot  throw  off'  entirely  the  impressions  made  upon 
me  by  the  former  representations  of  Philo  respect- 
ing the  evils  in  the  constitution  of  nature;  and 
these  check  that  gratitude  which  springs  from  the 
views  you  are  now  inculcating. 


m  Views 


AHD  BEYEALEB  XSUGIOH.  UJ 


Smet  I  hsre  done  the  iniiirhirf,  taid  Pinks  '^  w 
but  light  thftt  I  abould  endeayour  to  find  the 
xonedy.  I  will  not  then  deny  the  mrittence  of  effl, 
not  irill  I  pretend  in  every  instance  to  account  fiv 
ity  or  to  ihow  that  dungs  might  not  have  beoi  moce 
perfectly  congtitnted.  I  shall  do  enough,  I  thinks 
if  I  advanoe  some  gmeral  yiews  which  weem  to  lead 
totheez]^anation;  and  if  we  get  these,  wemaytake 
the  rest  upon  trust.  Surely  the  Deity  may  have 
many  purposes  which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  it 
is  enot^  if  we  can  attain  a  general  outline  of  his 
proceedings.  There  cannot  then,  I  should  think, 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  be- 
nev<dent.  Whatever  appears  properly  a  part  of  the 
general  system  is  benevolent.  The  firame  of  every 
animal  is  formed  for  its  convenience ;  the  disorders 
which  attack  it  do  not  rise  from  its  constitution, 
but  seem  to  be  the  corruption  of  its  constitution. 
The  general  frame  of  nature  is  formed  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part.  I  believe  all  the 
great  laws  of  the  imiverse  might  constantly  and  in- 
variably operate,  without  producing  any  evil  to  any 
sentient  being.  A  very  slight  change  in  the  position 
of  the  earth  towards  the  sun  would  produce  a  per- 
petual spring ;  a  very  little  additional  arrangement 
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would  obviate  sll  physical  evil.  It  might  eaail;  be 
ordered  that  animals  should  find  their  food  without 
preying  on  eacli  other,  and  that  man,  and  all  other  ani^ 
male,  should  be  immortal.  I  say  so  very  sliglit  alter»- 
tions  might  produce  all  these  effects,  tliat  we  may  sa)( 
the  laws  of  nature  in  their  great  outline,  and  what 
one  might  call  their  original  design,  are  entirely 
benevolent ;  and  that  all  the  evils  at  present  pro- 
duced in  the  world  are  superinduced,  or  are  devia- 
tituis  from  this  design. 

This  is  so  striking,  that  I  am  not  much  suiprised 
at  the  introductitm  of  the  Manichacan  hypothesis, 
although  it  labours  under  great  absurdities.  But  at 
first  sight,  there  is  an  appearance  in  nature,  as  if 
one  being  were  spoihng  the  work  of  another,  and 
malevoleutly  vitiating  all  his  fair  and  excellent  pro- 
ductions. These  vitiations,  too,  arc  formed  into 
general  laws,  no  less  than  the  ori^ial  excellence 
which  they  counteract,  and  thus  are  evidently  the 
work  of  design,  so  that  in  this  view  also  they  aiford 
a  handle  for  the  Manichiean  system  ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  are  wonderfully  connected  with 
the  original  system,  and,  so  to  speak,  kneaded  up  with 
it,  it  appears  very  clearly  that  they  have  not  been 
introduced  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  first  designer. 


mp  wm^^i^e^^wjuauftx.        m 
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tMd^mliifiay«rilow.    FHslofatt,  thegmitoitt- 
liM^flibefdbein^dFMMweiibaEMvdeiit,  80$8«llAr 

^^tf^AvHior.  So  if^  few  akeralions  mii^  makt 
ifttMiMy  bgorrokait»  or  m^^  iMniah  att  physical  #vil 
ottfrtf  the  woild^  ihal,  neomdlj,  we  oaimot  in^qpoat 
4me  ii  flttjp  imt  of  power  in  ihe  Qpeator  lo  xr^aw 
jdisk  tlttB  pcnrpose  if  lie  ebose.  The  vitialiaBs  upon 
the  scheme,  however,  are  r^guhur^  imd  fevmed  into  fit- 
aeral  hws  as  much  aa  the  seb^Kie  itaelf,  so  tbM  ibey 
peendcatly  designed.  Here»thgdly>lhe  ManirhsMW 
vfatam  affiods  at  first  sig^  a  natuml  sdutioD,  iha^ 
these  ifliiations  are  the  work  <tf  a  malevdeut  beiag; 
But,  feurtUy,  they  are  regularly  ^sterwoTeu  iifta 
die  ofi^nai  benev^d^t  j^w,  and  loe  siipermduMd 
upon  it  with  great  skill;  limhed,  too^  iusiEichaBMIiV 
iwr  as  net  to  advauce  in  their  work  of  destructi^ii 
beyond  certain  prescribed  bounds.  Thffloe  aire  two 
oiher  Buppofliiions,  then,  which  may  be  m^tioMi 
in  tibe  Mh  phce ;  first,  That  the  Author  of  Mture 
is  partly  benevolent  and  pardy  the  cewtsary,'— -but 
this  iisi  evid^idy  absurd.  It  is  the  wealmefss  ^  bi^ 
man  nature  which  renders  the  same  man  good-Uft- 
tuied  to  ose  p^Mon^  and  the^  contrary  to.  awthcar. 
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and  all  this  is  done  in  an  irregular  and  capriciom 
way ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  any  intelligent  being 
regularly  and  consistently  both  benevolent  and  ma- 
levolent. The  other  consideration,  and  the  only 
reasonable  one  we  can  form,  is,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain wise  reasons,  for  which,  consistently  with  hie 
benevolence,  the  Author  of  nature  has  introduced 
corruption  and  suffering  into  his  works ;  and  althougli 
we  cannot  perhaps  discover  these  completely,  yet  I 
think  we  may  ohtain  a  glimpse  of  them. 

Mr  Pope  is  very  angry,  I  remember,  at  the  no- 
tion which  man  is  so  apt  to  entertain, — that  every 
thing  is  made  for  him, — and  to  be  sure  the  notion 
may  be  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme.  The  gnat 
which  flutters  in  the  sunbeam  enjoys  its  own  ple*- 
sures,  and  is  meant  to  enjoy  them  by  its  beneficent 
Creator,  no  less  than  the  philosopher  who  pries  into 
the  wonders  of  the  solar  system,  is  intended  to  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  an  enlarged  and  elevated  un- 
derstanding. But  it  is  surely  true  that  man  is  the 
prominent  object  upon  this  world ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able and  consistent  that  the  system  of  things  should 
in  some  measure  be  squared  and  accommodated  to 
his  character.  The  world  in  which  we  arc  placed 
is  not  a  world  fitted  for  perfectly  wise  and  perfectly 


AUD  BSTHALED  B£UdK)lt  M 

Tiirliious  iiiha{iitttit0,-'-^ie  cleviatkmfl  in  future  mi 
accommodated  to  die  devUitkms  in  man,— -noi  ii 
pnnJHhmentg  so  much  as  suitable  dements,<«-paKtiy 
uflifid  for  his  moral  pn^jiession,  asproductrreof  e(AK 
adesratiott,  fottitude,  self-command ;  partly  neecssaiy 
lor  hm  present  luqppiness  itself,  wUdi  would  stag^ 
nalriii  tbe  midst  of  satiety,  and  if  it  weie  beyond 
the  reach  of  mutabflity.  Turn  this  eonsideratioii, 
Painphikis,  m  all  diffisrent  viewsy  and  the  fiuthe^ 
you  examine,  you  wiU  find  a  gtealer  correspondenoe 
betreen  man  and  theoonstitiution  of  the  world  wUdi 
he  iidialiits  than  you  m^fat  at  first  imagine ;  and  aw 
view  of  die  want  of  beneydence  in  the  qppointmenti 
of  Phmdenoe  must  be  greatly  done  away,  if  we  He 
salisSed  of  tibis  wonderful  arrangement. 

I  fear,  said  I,  Pink),  this  is  but  the  old  story  of 
the  elephant  and  the  tortoise.  You  remoTe  tin 
evil  fiom  nature,  but  you  throw  it  upon  man^— and 
as  God  made  man,  why  should  there  be  any  defei^ii 
in  his  constitution  f 

The  objection,  replied  Philo,  is  very  natural; 
but  you  will  observe  it  is  remarkably  delicate,  and 
though  it  seems  to  regard  our  own  nature  and  60^ 
Stitution,  with  which  we  ov^ht  to  be  best  acqtiainted 
—we  are  really  least  able  to  speak  upon  this  subject 


I  theat 
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Wlien  we  talk  of  the  disorders  and  evils  in  the 
system  of  nature,  it  seems  abundantly  easy  to  say, 
why  should  they  exist,  and  how  well  might  they 
have  been  altered  to  the  contrary  ?  A  little  farther 
extension  of  the  laws  at  present  prevalent  would 
have  removed  them  entirely,^-or  the  leaving  out 
some  laws  of  corruption  and  destruction  that  need 
not  have  been  introduced  would  have  equally 
answered  the  purpose.  The  plan  of  nature,  con- 
sidered independently  of  man,  might  have  so  eauly 
been  perfected,  by  carrying  a  little  farther  its  pre- 
Ifnt  great  approach  to  perfectiou,  that  it  could 
not  either  be  want  of  benevolence  or  of  power  which 
hits  1^  it  as  it  is.  There  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  its  present  disordered  and  irregular  ap> 
pearances.  That  reason  we  tind  in  human  nature. 
An  ignorant  l)eing,  like  man,  is  the  better  of  finding 
knowledge  for  himself,  which  he  does  by  studying 
the  laws  of  nature  in  all  their  perplexity, — an  in- 
cautious being  is  the  better  of  learning  prudence— 
and  must  be  put  on  hie  guard  against  subjecting 
himself  to  suf^ing, — fortitude  and  self-command 
can  only  be  acquired  amidst  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions,— in  all  tliese  respects  the  world  is  a  proper 
theatre  for  man, — finally,  man  is  often  a  very  wicked 


bfiagb  mH  k  Mip^  i6  good  $8  he  ought  to  he^m^ 
8Mler  #f  fHfiftcC  eirttfTMl  bippiii#ift  wwU  \m  jm9% 
thMfoie;  ihM  lie  deMr^ad,  yel  happineM  muit  «p| 
be  ff»polPtiiiM>d  exftcliy  to  hk  menis  and  diwieiiHy 
Cbt- Am  iwtiie  wovM  he  »  mere  matter  ef  eewawB 
i*ee,-lMl  ▼iee  iroiiUl  be  mlj  fidly.  AU  tfaip  in 
rffiy  intdhgible ;  hut  if  you  %fk  ne  Miy  abouU 
wttik  »  beii^  M  Mill  here  heep  fomed,  and  hov 
em  Ua  dbioiieter  cwiist'with  the  peifectioiii  of  iht 
Djri«y  ?«<-4bte  queeticm  it  ft  decide  to  answer;  yn 
nffl  :My  eae  doubt  that  hiiHiMi  nutuie  is  b^th  H 
gfetl  and  a  'fevy  beneficeut  werh,-««i|d  that  i%  Mp 
TuA  a  ha^  degree  of  exo^noe  and  faappfaieeir? 
Ot'honr  can  the  goodni^fla  of  the  JDeity  he  eattedfH 
qdeittMl  fbf  fenniiig  a  iiiH;q»e»  on  wfaidi  aioMi 
aaioiig-itt  the  wodks  of  his  icreatiou  on  eatth^  ijim 
<fpteheaskfe  or  noicm  ef  goodnetn  hae  baw  Mte 
«orihed^  Is  it  to  he  t^ppo^ed  that  God  wouH 
ci$ealea4iiiiig  uho  ihould  Im^  it  in  its  power  t^dia* 
oom  diat  ii  ou^t  to  haire  heeu  otherwiie  ^itatedJb 
I  ham  no  oliljectioik  to  acbnit,  mi  l»  tilat  yiMr 
aaphnatwinr  iriU  go  a  eousidearaUo  mj  to  lAiiftfi 
thhr  diffiouby.  Man,  I  giwt»  id  Mt  jGtted'#ci^  • 
stale  irf  perfect  tranquillity,  aad  wq^  ^ot  he  b^tpfi 
ki  it^  aud  hift  uataxe  wsmrm  juany  inq^eoveiiijidts 
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&om  suffering;  but  there  might  be  still  greater 
limitB,  it  may  be  thought,  to  the  diBorders  of  the 
present  state  of  things  than  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  put  to  them ;  and  there  seems,  if  I  may 
dare  to  say  so,  a  kind  of  wantonness  in  the  quantity 
of  suffering  which  is  inflicted.  Why  should  pain 
rise  to  so  exquisite  a  pitch  as  we  find  men  are  fre- 
quently subjected  to  ?  Why  those  enormous  cala- 
mities which  involve  whole  nations  in  ruin?  It 
may  be  right  that  there  should  be  a  little  pain,  (a 
slight  attack  of  toothache,  now  and  then,  for  in- 
stance,) to  give  us  a  zest  for  our  common  enjoy- 
tnents, — a  little  trembling  of  the  earth,  or  spouting 
from  a  volcano,  might  be  well  enough  to  show  men 
the  precarionsness  of  their  condition,  (and  I  would 
generally  have  these  alarms  given  to  bad  men,  who 
ate  not  the  worse  for  a  fright.) — A  little  tyranny, 
too,  occasionally  in  a  country,  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  thoughtless  inhabitants  more  zealous  in 
the  defence  of  their  freedom.  But  why  should 
nuserablc  mortals,  sometimes  the  best  and  most 
harmless  of  the  human  race,  be  chained  to  their  beds 
under  the  most  cruel  tortures  of  disease .'  Why 
should  earthquakes  swallow  whole  towns,  or  deluges 
of  fire  sweep  away  without  restraint  all  the  labours 
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of  tlie  husbftndinaii,— or  why,  alill  more  remorsdMi 
than  disease,  or  earthquake,  or  fire,<--flhould  the 
moat  execrable  of  the  human  race  so  frequently  rise 
to  the  hdght  of  empore,  and  inflict  upon  the  wretdi- 
fld  beings  under  their  sway  all  the  barbarities  of 
jafinnous  oppression  ?  What  can  we  say  to  sudi 
ai^pearanoes,  Philo  ?  Are  these,  too,  necessary  at- 
tendants upon  human  nature,  and  the  elements  in 
which  man  is  fitted  best  to  exist  ?  I  will  not  have 
recourse  to  the  Manichsean  theory,  and  say,  that 
these  are  instances  of  malevolence  in  any  superior 
power,  but  sure  I  am,  they  seem  to  prove  an  indif- 
ference, at  least,  to  human  hapjuness,  and  they  are 
a  too  evid^it  counterpart  to  those  plans  of  good 
with  which  you  say  the  constitution  of  nature  is 
fiiU.  You  will  not  admit  that  the  Deity  wants 
power,— -yet  that  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  think  of 
for  saving  his  benevolence.  The  only  other  conclu- 
sion then  which  occurs  to  me,  and  it  is  one  which 
you  yoursdf  formerly  adopted, — ^is,  that  human 
happiness  or  misery  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  him,  and  that  he  dispenses  the  one  or  the 
other,  just  as  it  happens  to  accord  with  his  odier 
designs. 

You  are  in  the  right,  Pamphilus,  replied  Philo ; 


IW  •  tHA&iaaEM  OH  KATirSAL 


f  wiH  Me  ateil^  diit  the  Deity  iruti  poiver  to  ri^ 
IMdf  Aoer  diMiteni  wUdf  yM  speak  «f.  M^h«l 
ie  done  b  «e  maofa  greater  i»  iastance  of  power  dun 
irittt  k  left  tedoae^  tbat  I  oasiiet  comprehend  Jtby 
4jle  fimit  ehoold  be  Idraeed  at  the  exatt  Hoe  whkb 
ilalBre  ^preeeitts  to  oui'  cfcseryadotu  I  irould  sooner^ 
indeed,  give  t^  bio  benevolenGe  than  his  ponrery  wad 
akfj  that  the  Deity  has  no  mote  n^alEd  lot  hnmad 
hap^nesa  thim  suita  the  taokj^eAm  of  hb  other^do^ 
i^gns,  jrather  thon  that  he  would  make  nian  per* 
feetly  happy  if  he  eotdd,  but  that  it  ia  ndt  id  his 
power  to  do  8o,  On  the.  first  s«pp08itio&  we  h^^ 
yet'eause  for  gratitude,  thftt  human  happinesefiMaa 
.imy  part  of  his  desi^;^H>n  the  aeccmd)  we  leally 
eouM  entertain  hut  little  reverence  for  a  Deity  whose 
power  was  so  trammelled  and  bounded.  No^  nU 
ihoee  evils  which  you  mention  are  clearly  permitted. 
I  may  not  be  aUeto  tell  you  why ;  yet,  if  you  grant, 
ias  you  seem  disposed  to  do,  that  inamvenience  or 
isoffimng  of  some  kind  and  degree  is  suitable  to  man, 
^^t  is  really  very  difficult  to  say  what  limits  ought 
%0  bo  put  to  it.  It  is  perhaps  enough  fi)r  us  to  see, 
is  general,  the  wisdom  (^  the  Divine  ai^KHntmoits 
without  being  able  to  trace  them  through  all  theb 
and  extraofcbiary  aspects. 


':/M  litm  BCiM  titfie^  tlietfe  taatMOM  nMdi  ym 
MKHfioii  •  W0  iMi^  ftffinidiU^  to  th#  imigiiMitioitf  oMril 
M-Mti^;.  A  fiageraig  «&d  «eate  diieMe  is  we  i6« 
coBpnifld'  irith  ^cmstanit  pmiy  #ad  there  k  M 
mmH  wgoyment  in  dM  mmmon  from  sufEBiiag 
wldcli  flttendg  it,^--iior  do  I  believe  die  stme  or  dK 
gout  ase  leaUf  much  meie  pnnlul  then  die  toeik* 
•die^  (Mijr  diejr  have  scmiewhat  a  mote  fbnindiUe 
Bame*  As  lo  earthqm^es  and  Tokuoes,  if  you 
hemcddiat  e  sm^  house  iu  a  city  had  fUleii  d0#A 
and  lolled  one  oft  two  people,  you  would  think  ef  it 
mecety  at  a  eommon  misfintune^-^jet  to  eacb  iAdSt^ 
"vfdiial  who  perishes  in  mi  earlhqnidce  the  mslkthkg 
ift  probaUy  less  than  in  the  Tolgar  mstaneer  bt 
A4  fall  of  a  liouse,-^t  seems  a  tremendous  iimxti- 
don  td  us^  because  so  many  die  at  once,  but  etery 
Me  of  these  indiriduals  would  have  died  sooner  or 
Isier,  Sold  we  dieuM  not  have  thought  any  thing  of 
the  eireuinstance.  Tyrants,  Qod  knows,  are  th$- 
mendOHS  dvih,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  thati 
they  nsfe  not  of  use.  They  either  keep  disorderly 
nations  quiet,  like  gaolers  in  a  prison,— or,  if  theiir 
<!nieldes  are  excessive,  they  rouse  the  spirit  of  a  nk^ 
tion,  and  occasion  the  estabfishment  of  some  vei^ 
impi?oved  form  of  polity.    TheiSr,  -as  to  the  indivi- 
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duala  whom  they  oppress,  their  sufferings  come  under 
s  similar  case  with  the  acute  diseases  already  men- 
tioned, or  with  the  destruction  occasioned  by  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  pestilences,  those  natural  means 
of  devastation  hkewise  spoken  of.  The  effect  in  all 
these  cases  is  more  on  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator than  on  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer ;  and  this 
effect  is  by  no  means  without  its  advantages. 

Look  at  the  natural  impression  made  by  those 
awful  TisitantB  of  our  frail  and  precarious  existence 
^-on  the  imaginations  of  those  who  hear  of  them, 
or  who  may  chance  to  have  witnessed  them.  Is  it 
that  there  Is  no  design  in  the  operations  of  nature— 
or  that  its  Author  is  deficient  in  benevolence  ?  No 
—The  most  careless  then  feel  their  hearts  elevated 
to  the  Deity, — and  if  they  fear  his  avenging  arm, 
they  are  struck  with  a  sense  that  the  punishment 
will  be  merited  !  These  feelings  may  be  carried  too 
far,  even,  perhaps,  to  the  supposition  of  extraordinary 
guilt  in  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  have  been 
subjected  to  such  calamities.  But  the  most  philoso- 
phical disposition  is  not  naturally  disposed  to  receive 
any  irreligious  impressions  from  such  catastrophes : 
they  are  always,  on  the  contrary,  felt  as  instances  of 
the  mysterious  grandeur  of  the  Divine  dispensa- 
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tiooBf  and  tfaey  strike  the  mind  amidit  their  pio^ 
fmmd  dbflonitj  merely  aa  auUime  andawfiil.  Take 
die  inataaoa  ef  the  tyrant.  When  we  oontemi^ate 
him  mhiiiMelf,  be  is  regarded  with  detestation  solely, 
except,  perhaps,  that  there  may  be  characters  of 
suUimity  in  his  power  or  his  abilities.  View  him^ 
also,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
using  him  for  its  own  inscrutable  designs— -then  the 
whole  dispensation  appears  to  our  imagination  like 
the  earthquake  or  the  storm :  we  see  suffering,  in- 
deed, but  we  neyer  conceive  any  want  of  goodness 
in  the  migfaly  pow^  which  employs  those  tremen- 
dous instruments.  Nature  never  dreams  of  want  of 
benevolence  in  God-^hat  notion  only  can  be  the 
product  of  wrong  systems  of  religion  or  philosophy! 

We  see,  then,  that  even  those  terriUe  catas- 
tro^ies  are  elements  adapted  to  the  movements  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  formed  to  derive  benefit 
from  them:  they  are  suited  to  the  grandeur  and 
even  the  wildness  of  its  conceptions.  There  are  men 
who  would  th^nselves  have  had  no  enjoyment  of  life, 
if  their  lot  had  not  been  thrown  into  times  of  trouUe 
and  into  struggles  against  oppression !  And  who  is 
there  who  does  not  like  to  read  of  those  troublous 
situations  of  human  affairs,  or  of  the  devastations  in 
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-the  natural  world?  Would  there  have  been  imy 
interest  xemaining  in  a  world,  in  which  the  diatr^ses 
never  amounted  higher  than  a  fit  of  the  toothache, 
^F  die  insolence  of  a  justice  of  peace,  ot  the  giving 
way  of  an  old  house  ?  It  is  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Juxrrible  disasters  to  which  the  bodies  and  the  minds 
of  men  are  subject,— in  the  stories  of  oppression  to 
which  whole  nations  have  submitted,  or  against  which 
they  have  nobly  arisen, — ^in  the  fearftil  prodigies  of 
nature,  when  dties  have  at  once  been  ingulfed,  or 
realms  laid  waste, — it  is  among  such  circumstances 
that  the  mind  of  man  has  an  awful  jdeasure  in  ex- 
patiating, and  over  which  it  seems  formed  to  take  a 
delight  in  shuddering.  To  meet  the  full  dignity  of 
the  human  character,  the  pains  to  which  man  is 
liable  must. he  amplified  with  all  the  images  which 
his  fiEincy  can  confer,  and  the  scene  in  which  he  is 
.placed  must  present  him  with  situations  of  the  most 
powerful  and  animating  interest.  I  can  say  nothing 
in  addition  to  these  observations,  Pamphilus ;  they 
jnay  not  be  completely  satisfactory,  but  yet  I  think 
you  will  be  candid  enough  to  admit  that  they  point 
towards  the  explanation  required. 

I  will  at  least  congratulate  you,  Philo,  said  I,  on 
the  happy  optimism  which  you  have  attained  to.     I 
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see  only  one  bad  effect  which  it  can  have  on  your 
rdigious  sentiHi^tg.  As  a  good  Christian,  you 
must  surely  wish  to  go  to  heaven ;  but  if  your  mind 
eaxi  find  interest  nowhere  exc^t  among  insurrections^ 
volcanoes,  tjrrants,  earthquakes,  gout,  stone,  and  the 
rest  o£  die  catalogue  of  human  evils,  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  you  can  look  upon  heaven  as  a  very 
desirable  place,  and  rather  £ear  you  would  seek  an^ 
other  atualion  as  somewhat  more  congenial  to  your 
imagination>  You  will  find,  no  doubt,  much  m(»e 
to  interest  you  in  that 


land  that  ever  burns 


With  fMdid,  as  the  lake  witib  liquid  fire ; 
And  such  appears  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  Etna,  whose  combustible 
And<fuel*d  antrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 
And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke. 

I  thank  you,  Pamphilus,  said  Philo,  for  your  quo- 
tation, but  you  will  find  that  it  corroborates  my  state- 
ments. It  is  impossiUe  to  read  the  wonderftd  poem 
from  which  it  is  taken,  without  bemg  satisfied  that 
imagers  of  liorrcHr  and  suffedng  are. much  more  inte- 
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Testing  to  human  nature  in  its  present  condition^ 
tfattn  any  representations  of  nnintemipted  hiqppiness. 
No  one  ever  opened  the  books  which  describe  the 
happiness  of  heaven  with  half  the  interest  which 
those  awfiil  pictures  create,  or  is  not  s^irible  that 
the  genius  of  the  poet  is  tame  in  the  one  q)ecie8  of 
description,  compared  with  the  mighty  power  which 
he  displays  in  the  other.  That  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing thiftt  complete  happiness  is  not  desirable,  and 
does  not  anywhere  exist, — but  it  is  a  proof  that  man 
cannot,  at  present,  conceive  such  a  condition, — and 
that  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  character, 
this  world,  with  all  its  sufferings  and  horrors,  is  more 
congenial  than  a  state  of  more  perfect  felicity. 

Then,  perhaps,  said  I,  a  more  horrible  state  still 
would  be  more  congenial? — O,  to  read  about  as 
much  horror  as  you  please,  replied  Philo ;  but,  in  my 
love  of  pain  and  tbrror,  I  never  myself  wished  to  be 
the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.  Representations  of 
punishment,  however,  are  not  particularly  interest- 
ing. It  is  rather  suffering  innocence  which  the  hu- 
man mind  has  a  singular  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon. 
The  sufferings  inflicted  by  t3rrants  are  often  of  this 
description,  and  many  of  the  other  ^^  natural  shocks 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.'^^-^Besides,  unvaried  misery  is 
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tedious  as  well  as  unvaried  happiness ;  so  that,  upon 
thewhcde,  I  tliink  dds  world  {weferable  to  that  very 
deEghtful  scene  where  you  were  so  goodrnatured  as 
to  think  of  sending  me.— And  preferable,  also,  to  a 
state  of  p^ect  felicity  ?  said  I. 

Certainly  not,  said  Philo,  but  more  adapted  to 
the  present  diaracter  of  the  human  mind.  Man 
cannot  form  any  notions  of  entire  freedom  from  un* 
easiness  that  do  not  appear  dull.  The  only  notion, 
perhaps,  of  the'kind  that  is  at  all  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  is  that  of  constant  beneficence,-^a 
being  who  is  always  doii^  good,  would,  we  think, 
be  constantly  happy ;  and  though  he  never  met  any 
impediment  in  his  exerdons,  could  not  weary  of 
them ;'  but  nothing  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
mere  enjoyment  seems  suitable  to  the  worth  and 
^iccellence  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  The 
whole  question  then  comes  to  a  very  short  resuft. 
Main  ought  either  to  have  been  made  an  angel  at 
once,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  good,— -in 
which  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  would  not  have 
been  placed  in  a  constitution  of  things  in  which 
there  was  physical  evil  to  contend  with :— I  say,  we 
must  either  suppose  this  the  only  allowable  kind  of 
creation  consistently  with  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
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Deity-^or,  if  we  suppose  it  allowable  to  create  an 
imperfect,  weak,  and  fallible  being,  liable  to  great 
vices,  but  yet  capable  of  advancing  to  high  perfec- 
tion, (and  it  would  surely  be  presumptuous  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  very  great  beneficence  in  the 
constitution  of  such  a  being,  as  well  as  lofty  wisdom 
in  the  design,)  then  we  must  admit  that  a  world  such 
as  man  inhabits  is  the  theatre  best  fitted  to  call  forth 
Iiis  capacities,  to  exercise  his  virtues,  and  to  contri- 
bute to  his  present  possibilities  of  enjoyment.  Make, 
as  you  were  saying,  Pamphilus,  man  the  tortoise 
that  is  to  support  the  monstrous  elephant  of  evil- 
refer  it  all  to  his  constitution — we  comej  to  be  sure, 
to  something  of  a  puzzle, — yet  the  more  that  man, 
amidst  all  his  eccentricities  and  corruptions,  is  con- 
templated, the  more  of  wisdom  and  of  a  beneficence, 
much  superior  to  the  plaiu  and  level  conceptions  of 
that  quality,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  discovered  in 
his  great  Author.  The  origin  of  evil  is  the  grand  di- 
lemma, indeed,  of  the  universe, — but  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised,  if  we  were  capable  (which  we  cer- 
tainly are  not)  of  completely  solving  the  riddle,  that 
we  should  find  in  this  very  circumstance  the  noblest 
instances  of  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty. 
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You  have  said  enough,  Philo,  said  Cleanthea,  %o 
induee  any  reascmable  person  to  repose  the  moat 
entire  omfidence  in  the  Pravidence  of  God,  and  to 
believe  that,  amidst  all  the  evils  of  human  nature, 
man  is  an  object  of  his  watchful  and  benevolent  care« 
Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  finer  speculation  in  theo^ 
logy,  than  that  which  discovers  the  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  of  Qod  in  those  very  circumstances  which 
have  the  most  opposite  appearance ;  and  it  is  ele- 
vating to  the  mind  to  think,  that,  in  the  most  severe 
'dispensations,  no  less  than  in  those  that  are  alto- 
gether pleasing,  the  hand  of  beneficence  is  visible. 
You  have  shown  that  the  physical  evils,  which  at 
first  view  seem  needlessly  superinduced  upon  the 
benevolent  constitution  of  the  imiverse,  are  adapted 
to  the  improvement  and  to  the  character  of  man. 
It  may  be  shown,  I  believe,  too,  that  all  the  evils  of 
society  tend  to  ameliorate  themselves,— that  the 
progress  of  man  is  towards  improvement, — and  that, 
amidst  the  appearance  of  accident,  the  history  of 
mankind  ever  exhibits  the  traces  of  a  superior 
guidance.  These  are  inquiries  of  infinite  interest 
and  beauty ;  but  there  is  another  and  a  nobler  in- 
quiry, which  points  to  yet  a  higher  destiny,  awaiting 
man  ii}  a  purer  state  of  being,  when  all  the  evils  of 
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mortality  will  be  done  away,  and  when  the  cloud 
which  at  present  veils  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity 
will  tor  ever  be  removed. 

I  will  thank  you,  Cleantbes,  said  I,  to  give  us 
your  views  upon  this  lofty  subject ;  and  Philo,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  h^^py  to  be  released  for  a  time  from 
the  teasing  controversy  in  which  I  have  entangled 
him. 
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PART  SIXTH. 


Thekb  are  few  drcumstanoes  in  human  nature,  re- 
pbed  Cleanthes,  at  first  view,  more  singular  than 
the  belief  of  an  existence  after  death,  which  we  find, 
however,  to  prevail  among  all  nations,  and  under 
every  form  of  religion.  Man  is  so  frail  and  feeble  a 
being,  so  short-sighted  and  blind  to  futurity,  that  it 
seems  surprising  he  should  grasp  at  a  belief  which 
at  once  elevates  his  nature  to  divinity  itself,  and 
lay  claim  with  assurance  to  a  condition  of  existence 
of  which,  at  present,  he  has  no  knowledge,  and  can- 
not even  form  any  consistent  notion.  Some  scepti- 
cal reasoners  have  thought  it  somewhat  bold  that  an 
animal  who  is  so  ignorant  should  conceive  itself 
qualified  to  trace,  in  the  appearances  of  nature,  the 
characters  of  superior  intelligence,  and  should  pre- 
tend to  know  any  thing  of  the  great  Being  to  whom 
worlds  owe  their  origin.  But  how  modest  such 
a  pretension,  compared  with  the  next  step  in  his  re- 
ligious speculations,— -the  supposition  that  he  is 

h2 
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himself,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  connected  with  this 
Supreme  Intelligence,  and  is  destined  to  partake 
in  that  perpetuity  of  existence  which  he  naturally 
ascribes  to  the  Deity !  What  makes  this  suppo- 
sition the  more  surprising,  too,  and  apparently  irra- 
tional, is,  that  it  is  entertained  in  opposition  to 
all  experience^  Every  day  gives  proo!&  to  this  as- 
piring being  of  the  fact  of  his  morta&ty,  but  when 
did  he  ever  see  an  instance  of  his  restoration  to 
a  new  life  ?  He  is  ready  enough,  indeed,  to  fkncy 
instances  of  this  kind.  Superstition  is  ever  at  hand 
to  amuse  him  with  stories  of  apparitions  and  re- 
surrections ;  but,  if  he  were  not  wonderfully  dis- 
posed to  give  credit  to  such  narrations,  the  tes- 
timony on  which  they  rest  is,  in  most  instances, 
infinitely  too  weak  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
most  ordinary  understanding*  Yet  upon  this  ten- 
dency in  human  nature  it  is  that  the  gigantic  fabric 
of  religion  has  been  erected,— ^that,  in  times  of  dark- 
ness, the  priest  and  the  impostor  are  enabled  to 
wield  at  wiQ  all  the  free-bom  energies  of  the  mind, — 
and  that,  even  in  ages  of  philosophy,  many  anxious 
reasoners  are  employed  in  discovering  something 
like  a  just  foundation  for  a  prgudice  which  is  so 
evidently  at  variance  with  all  oommon  sense. 
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In  tfais  mauMTy  Paa^Aihu,  the  bdief  ui  que»- 
thm  IB  esLpo&sA  to  the  ridkule  of  ihe  sceptic;  audi 
need  not  tell  yon  timt  the  gentltm«i  ai  that  seot 
hvfe  by  no  means  spared  it.  But,  however  absurd  it 
m$f  seem  to  them,  still  it  appears  to  be  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  and  it  is,  I  qq^rehend,  a  wiser 
employment  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  it 
vests,  than  to  multi{dy  ludiorous  representations  of 
its  extraTagance.  To  take  Philo^s  fi»rourite  in- 
stttace,  how  icBe  would  it  be  to  ridicule  the  universal 
belief  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow^  although,^  at 
first  sight,  tiliere  may  seem  to  be  no  reason  fer  en- 
tertaining it,  and  although  an  ingenious  disputant 
might  be  aUe,  perhaps,  to  urge  many  reasons 
against  it !  He  might  say,  for  instance.  You  believe 
that  die  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  because  he  rose  to- 
day, and  because  he  has  risen  as  far  back  as  the  me- 
mory of  man  reaches.  What  kind  of  reasoning 
is  this,  and  how  do  you  connect  your  conclusion 
with  your  premises  ?  If  you  take  the  analogy  of 
nature,  the  greater  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
the  sun  will  not  rise  to-morrow,  in  consequence  of 
bis  having  so  often  performed  that  operation.  Is  it 
a  good  reason  fiar  supposing  that  a  man  will  be  alive 
to-morrow,  because  he  has  lived  dghty  years  instead 
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of  twepity  ?..pr  do.  you.not  think  that  the  qpringg  <^ 
ittiture  iQ{iy  wear,  out  as  well  as  thp$e  of  man?-— 
AU^this  may  be  yery  fine  reasoning,  but  we  should 
think,  the  person  a  fool  who  should  emfdoy  it ;  and, 
I  apprehend,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  much  more 
respectful  appellation  who  pretend  to  ridicule  any  of 
the  jnyariahle  instances  of  human  belief. 

.Have  a  care,  Cleanthes>  said  I,  lest  your. zeal 
carry,  you  too  &r.  If  the  belief  in  question  were 
inyariable,  we  should  neyer  dispute  about  it ;  but 
all  you  can  say,  surely,  is,  that  it  is  yery  common. 

.  It  is  as  inyariable,  I  will  maintain,  said  Cle^ 
anthes,  as  any  of  the  principles  of  rel%ion  whateyer. 
You  may  find  some  indiyiduals,  or  some  nations, 
who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  haye  any  such  prin- 
ciples, and  you  may.  find  some  indiyiduals  in  a  state 
of  dotage  or  idiotcy,  who  haye  no  belief  about  any 
qne  circumstance  in  nature  ;  .but,  whereyer  you  find 
men  in  their  senses,  there,  too,  you  find  bdief  in 
natural  laws, — and  whereyer  you  find  nations  at  all 
adyanced  in  religious  apprehensions,  there,  too,  you 
may  trace  the  belief  of  immortality. 
.'  Without,  howeyer,  stating  my  position  so  hi^, 
I  may  safely  say,  eyen  on  the  authority  of  sceptics 
diemselyes,  that  this  belief  seems  to  be  the  common 
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^pendage  of  all  other  religioos  belief;  and,  unless 
better  arguments  can  be  cBsoovered  than  have 
hitherto  been  proposed,  for  showing  the  futility 
of  all  views  of  religion,  even  such,  for  instance,  as 
relate  to  the  being  of  a  God,  it  would  be  prudent 
not  to  treat  with  such  unmeasured  contempt  a  prin* 
ciple  that  seems  so  constantly  connected  with  them. 
And  I  diink  it  will  require  no  very  difficult  investi- 
gaidfm  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this  con« 
nexion  takes  j^ace.  We  will  suppose,  then,  that 
man  has  discovered  in  nature  the  traces  of  Deity  - 
the  same  discovery  shows  him  the  resemblance  be- 
tween his  own. and  the  Divine  intelligence,  and 
he  cannot  but  class  them  in  the  same  predicament 
of  being.  He  never  for  a  moment  conceives  that 
the  Divine  nature  is  subject  to  decay :  it  is,  there- 
£ove,  natural  for  him  to  imagine  that  the  human 
mind  is  likewise  exempted  from  it.  Indeed,  as 
I  remember,  it  is  very  weU  shown  by  Bishop 
Butler,  that,  with  respect  to  every  part  of  nature, 
we,  in  the  first  instance,  predict  continuance^  and 
it  is  experience  only  which  shows  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  change.  Suppose  Adam  created  in  the 
daytime,*— he  would  naturally  look  forward  to  the 
contmuance  of  the  sun^s  light ;  and  the  first  night 
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wliklr  fiU  upon  the  etrth  mutt  lunre  ghnen  him 
a  imjiiiie>  Ete  would  certainly  neviec  deeam  o£ 
audi'  a  tUng^  as  decay  or  mortality,  and  the  first 
time  Aat  deaA  happened  to  any  being,  it  mutt 
hiKf^  appeared  the  most  wonderfid  of  all  ehangee. 
Fmrneiperience  we  have  become  so  aocustomed  to 
erevy  ipecies  of  change  and  decay,  that  we  can 
soaicely  imagine  to  oiHselves  a  nature  wUeh  is  not 
UaUe  to  these  inddents,-— yet  it  is  erident'diat  the 
Being  who  directs  all  the  changes  and  destruetiena 
in  the  natural  world,  must  himself  be  exempt  fixun 
them ;  and  if  there  is  any  nature  resembling  his^  we 
still  retain,  with  respect  to  it,  that  supposition  of 
continuance,  which  we  woe  originally  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  alL  the  arrangements  of  the  umverse. 
Had  we  experience,  certainly,  of  the  destruction  of 
such  a  nature,  then  we  could  have  no  reason  finr  re* 
taining  this  belief,— but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
we  have  any  such  experience.  Death  removes  the 
presence  of  mind  firom  our  observation,  but  we  have 
not  the  most  distant  reason  to  suppose  that  it  de« 
stroys  it.  We  might  reason  flom  analogy,  indeed, 
that  it  did  not  continue  any  more  than  any  other 
created  thing,  if  it  bore  any  analogy  to  any  other 
created  thing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  a  strong 
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amlogy  to  the  Crestory-*fio  thftt  the  inftfence  k 
foixly  qpdnst  the  suppontion  of  its  destnicttoii. 

If  I  were  disposed  to  cavil,  replied  I,  I  might 
argue  «  bug  time  upon  thitt  diiEHippeanuice  of  mind, 
▼lueh  is  all  you  are  able,  it  seems,  to  discorer  in 
death.  I  might,  perhaps,  give  reasons  finr 
diat  much  more  takes  place,^— but  admit  il 
this  disaj^pearance  leaves  us  greatly  in  doubt  as  to 
that  continued  existence  which  you  assert  The 
connexion,  I  admit,  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  mind  affords  a  presumption,  tiliat  when  die 
latter  disappears  it  does  not  perish ;  but  this  is  but 
a  slight  one,— -ndther  is  there  any  great  presump- 
tion, previous  to  ei^erience,  that  whatever  exists  will 
continue  to  exist,— 4t  seems  to  me,  that  we  must 
discover  the  continued  existence  to  be  a  law  of  na- 
ture, before  we  can  judge  of  its  probability.  Thus, 
take  your  instance  of  the  first  day  of  creation. 
Adam  rises  into  a  beautifully-ordered  world,  which, 
of  course,  he  does  not  suppose  will  immediately  be 
withdrawn  from  him.  After  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  sun  sets,  and 
night  comes  on.  What  is  he  to  think  will  follow  ? 
The  sun  has  merely  disiappeared.  He  may  suppose 
that  it  is  not  destroyed,  but  can  he  say.  that  there  is 
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iiay 'Strong  probability  to  the  contrary,  or,  in  short, 
can  h]B  judge  any  thing  about  the  law  of  nature  re- 
lEpecting  the  continued  existence  of  the  sun  till  it 
rises  again  next  morning  ?  This  is  exactly  a  parallel 
case  to  the  disappearance  of  the  soul  at  death,  even 
on  your  very  favourable  supposition,  that  nothing 
takes  place  but  its  disappearance.  Alas  I  we  have 
no  instance  of  its  reappearance,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  the  law  of  nature  respecting  it.  We 
may  say,  that  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  its 
destruction,  but  we  have  scarcely  any  better  for  con- 
cluding that  its  existence  is  continued. 

I  will  state  a  case  nearer  the  point,  said  Cleanthes, 
and  leave  you  to  judge  what  is  the  measure  of  pro- 
babiUty  to  be  applied  to  it.  Let  us  go  on  with  the 
supposition  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  of  the  Golden 
Age,  beautiful  fictions  of  the  poets,  for  both  of  them, 
I  suspect,  are  equally  fictitious,  although  I  shall  not 
certainly  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  demonstrations,  with 
which  Philo  may  hereafter  favour  us,  of  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture  narrative.  But  let  us  suppose  that  de- 
lightful representation  to  have  been  realized,— that 
man  inhabited  a  world  in  which  there  was  no  de- 
cay, in  which  the  flowers  of  Paradise  were  in  per- 
petual bloom,  and  in  which  pain  and  death  made  no 
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ravages  upon  the  animal  creation.  If  the  pfopaga- 
tion  of  the  human  race  were  to  go  on,  however^  as 
it  does  at  present,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  the 
world  would  soon  be  overstocked  witili  inhabitants, 
and  some  method  must  be  fiidlen  upon  to  give  them 
room.  Suppose,  then,  this  were  the  law  of  nature, 
that  every  individual,  after  having  passed  numy 
years  of  a  serene  and  happy  life  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  were  suddenly 
to  disappear,  and  no  revelation  were  made  to  any  one 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  human  race,  what  had 
become  of  him;  I  ask,  would  it  be  supposed  that  he 
did  not  eidst,— or  would  any  thing  else  be  concluded, 
than  that  the  wisdom  which  had  before  stationed  him 
upon  earth,  had  now  placed  him  in  some  higher  and 
more  suitable  situation  ?  Although  I  had  no  expe- 
rience that  this  was  the  law  of  human  existence,  yet 
could  I  have  any  doubt  of  its  being  so,  and  would  it 
be  necessary  that  I  should  receive  visits  from  those 
friends  who  had  1^  me,  in  order  to  be  assured  that 
they  were  still  in  being  ?  Should  I  not,  in  fact,  be  as 
certain  of  their  continued  existence  as  I  now  am 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  The  present  state 
of  human  nature  is  different  from  this  supposition, 
and  there  are  many  things  both  in  his  condition 
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while  here,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  separation  from 
the  world,  which  are  suificicntly  alarming,  I  admit, 
to  the  imagination  of  man,  but  in  all  fair  reason  the 
cases  are  quite  similar.  Man  is  only  under  a  se- 
verer discipline  than  I  have  supposed,  and  the  soul 
is  horn  into  a  new  existence  by  the  pangs  of  a  hard 
labour,  yet  it  disappears  only  at  death,  and  often 
leaves  the  body  in  a  form  of  higher  purity  and  vir- 
tue, than  could  well  have  been  produced  in  that 
imagined  state  of  easy  innocence. 

Do  you  not  see,  gentlemen,  said  Philo,  breaking 
into  the  conversation,  that  the  only  way  of  adjust- 
ing the  measures  of  probability  in  diifcrent  instances, 
is  by  a  reference  to  the  traces  of  design  or  intention 
which  may  he  alike  discovered  in  them  ?  Wherever  I 
make  out  a  very  distinct  intention,  then  I  have  a 
very  great  probability,  in  whatever  way  the  intention 
is  made  known.  Suppose  I  am  asked  whether  or  not 
Gleanthes  will  to-morrow  take  a  ride  at  a  certain 
hour,  I  might  answer  that  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  and  that  I  had  no  data  upon 
which  to  ground  an  opinion  concerning  the  proba- 
bility or  the  improbability  of  the  circumstance. 
But  if  Cleanthes  told  me  that  this  was  his  intention, 
and  that  he  had  a  very  important  business  to  trans- 
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act  At  duit  hour,  then  I  diould  have  no  doubt  of  Ut 
pofoiming  it,  and  flhonld  say,  that  in  as  ftr  aa  da- 
pended  upon  deanthes,  there  was  the  highest  pro* 
bability  that  he  would  go  vqpon  this  ride.  I  might 
get,  however,  at  his  intention  in  some  other  wqr* 
Suj^se^  fiur  many  years,  C3eanthes  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  riding  at  this  hour-— this,  too,  would  veiy 
nearly  discover  his  intention,  as  well  as  his  own  asser- 
tion ;  and  I  should  say,  that,  in  this  case,  theie 
was  neaify  as  much  piobabiUty  as  in  the  other. 
But  I  might  fiffdier  reach  Cleanthes^s  intention  in 
the  fidlowii^  manner.  Siqfipose  I  knew,  that,  at 
this  hour,  a  yom^  home,  which  he  had  Icmg  been 
tiaining,  was  to  he  brought  home  to  him  fiom  the 
breaker,  would  it  not  be  very  probable  tiliat  he 
would  ride  him  P  Or  could  any  thing  be  more  im- 
probal^  Aan  the  supposidoo,  that  he  would  imme- 
diatidy  take  a  pistol  and  shoot  him  through  the  head  ? 
Apply  we  now  these  suppositions  to  the  probabSi- 
ties  of  die  Divine  proceedings.  The  first  of  them 
i^udes  to  revelation,  with  which  we  have  n^tUanf^ 
to  do  in  the  present  argument ;  but,  whatever  fiiture 
fiuft  we  knew  was  reveided  by  the  Deity,  we  could 
not  doubt  would  happen.  The  seooiid  points  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  fiiturities  of  nature  are 
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made  known  to  us.  The  constancy  of  natural  laws 
shows  intention  and  unvarying  determination  :  we 
predict,  therefore,  their  recurrence  with  a  probability 
which  amounts  to  a  proof.  Lower  degrees  of  proba- 
bility  refer  to  the  analogies  of  nature,  where  we  guesa 
at  the  design,  but  do  not  distinctly  discover  it.  The 
third  supposition  may  be  applied  to  the  immortaUty 
of  man.  He  is  the  young  horse  who  has  been  trained 
for  his  master's  use  during  the  course  of  his  life  upon 
earth.  Can  there  be  any  higher  probability,  than,  at 
the  hour  of  his  departure  irom  this  world,  he  should 
be  transferred  &om  the  manege  to  the  field  ;  and  can 
we  conceive  that  his  wise  Master  should  at  that  mo- 
ment destroy  him?  The  probabilityin  this  case,  Pam- 
philus,  I  agree  with  Cleanthes,  is  as  great  as  any 
other ;  and  we  can  as  well  discover  the  future  inten- 
tions of  the  Deity  respecting  man,  without  experience 
of  their  fulfilment,  as  with  respect  to  those  parts  of 
nature  of  which  we  have  an  unvarying  experience. 

Ah  !  Philo,  said  I,  the  young  horses  of  the  hu- 
man race  deserve,  I  fear,  too  often  nothing  better 
than  to  he  shot ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  them 
who  improve  upon  tlieir  training  in  this  mighty  ma- 
nege of  the  world 

Well,  said  Cleanthes,  there  is  no  necessity  that  «U 
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men  ihonld  be  immortal:  there  are  some  m^liCjr 
insignificsnt  human  creatures  who  possiUj  may  shdt 
into  the  dust  from  which  they  were  taken ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  a  life  after  death  is  the  natural 
destiny  of  man,  which  he  will  attain  if  he  is  worthy 
of  it.  How  is  it  at  aD  probable,  that  beings  ad- 
Tandng  towards  virtue  and  perfection,  as  many 
men  undoubtedly  are,  should  perish  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  most  estimable,  and  most  distinctly 
entered  upon  the  career  of  improvement  ? 

You  are  in  the  right,  Cleanthes,  said  Philo ;  the 
best  specimens  of  the  human  race  are  enough  to  decide 
the  question.  If  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  who 
is  bdiefiting  from  his  training,  that  man  is  a  true 
specimen  of  human  nature,  and  shows  that  it  is  de-' 
signed  for  a  sphere  of  action  higher  than  the  present. 
Most  men  may  miss  it,  as  most  seeds  are  scattered' 
about  in  the  wind,  (unless,  what  seems  to  be  loat  of 
the  humm  seedlings,  may  still  be  mercifully  sought 
and  saved,  and  restored  to  the  Eden  which,  as- 
suredly, I  believe,  was  the  original  nursery  of  our 
better  nature !)  Yet  every  seed  contains  in  its  design' 
all  ^e  parts  of  a  future  plant.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
certain,  than  that  man  never  reaches  his  perfection 
in  this  world ;  that  he  has  faculties  capable  of  much 
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higher 43iilargem€iit,  and  moral  qualities  that  might  be 
mudi  more  improved,  and  employed  to  advantage 
in  nobler  scenes  ?  Is  he  then  for  ever  destroyed  at 
the  hour  of  death  ?  What  would  this  be,  but  to  cut 
the  throat  of  the  young  war-horse,  at  the  moment 
when  ^^  his  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,  when  he 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength, 
and  smeUeth  the  battle  afar  off  ?'^ 

I  am  not  very  sure,  said  Cleanthes,  that  we  have 
fallen  upon  the  best  arguments  which  might  be  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  a  future  existence.  They  are, 
however,  at  least  as  good  as  those  employed  by  So- 
crates ;  and  I  could  not  help  being  much  delighted 
lately  in  reading  over  again  the  beauti&l  dialogue 
of  Plato,  in  which  his  reasonings  are  detailed,  to 
find  that,  although  they  are  sufficiently  weak,  yet 
the  confidence  and  assurance  of  the  good  philoso- 
pher are  as  strong  as  an  immediate  revelation  of 
this  truth  could  have  produced  upon  his  mind.  It 
showed  me  that  there  was  somelliing  in  human 
nature  which  clung  irresistibly  t/o  the  belief  of  futu- 
rity, and  although  we  might  not  be  able  to  discovei: 
the  exact  grounds  upon  which  it  was  founded,  yet 
that  a  good  man  at  least  would  always  be  willing  to 
indulge  it 
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Thoce  are  certainly,  said  Phib,  many  intimtrinii 
of  a  future  ezistenoe  in  our  nature  which  we  have 
not  m^itioBed,  or  but  sl^htfy  hinted  at,— «uch  as 
the  powers  <^  the  human  mind  so  much  above  its 
present  omdition, — the  unequal  distribution  of  hi^ 
piness,  and  want  ai  poetical  Justice^  so  to  speak,  in 
the  present  life,— ^the  hopes  of  the  good,  and  fears 
of  the  bad,  and  many  other  similar  observations. 
The  question  is  how  fer  do  tiliese  intimations  convey 
a  strong  probability  ?  and  the  more  that  we  examine 
the  nature  of  probability,  the  more  shall  we  conclude 
concerning  its  extent  in  this  instance.  I  have  all 
along  maintained,  that  the  foundaticm  of  probability 
is  the  discovery  (^  design  or  intention ;  and  the  more 
intimations  we  receive  of  the  plan  which  any  agent 
lays  down  f<Hr  himself^  the  more  does  the  probability 
of  his  conduct  advance  towards  certainty.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  intimations  of 
de^gn  are  greatly  helped  out  by  trust  or  confidence, 
and  the  more  that  we  are  ourselves  interested  in  any 
design,  the  more  confidence  are  we  naturally  dis- 
posed to  place  in  the  agent.  If  a  man  has  sent  me 
a  pension  for  twenty  years,  I  shall  think  it  very 
likely  that  he  means  to  continue  it,  and  I  naturally 
acquire  a  confidence  in  him,  which  renders  me  more 
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hxxse  than  the  indication  itself  of  bis  intention  may 
perhaps  warrant.  This  is  exactly  the  case  pf  the: 
laws  of  nature.  Their  constant  recurrence  is  an  in- 
timation of  the  design  of  their  Author,  and  the  wh<de 
of  the  human  race  have  acquired  a  confidence  in 
their  continuance,  which  is  perhaps  more  than  the 
mere  intimation  of  the  design  will  itself  justify. 

Take  another  case.  A  man  adopts  and  educates 
me.  I  look  upon  this  as  an  intimation  that  he  wiU 
bring  me  forward  in  the  world,  and  leave  me  some- 
thing at  his  death.  My  love  for  this  benefactor,  and 
confidence  in  him,  make  me  more  assured  that  it 
will  be  so,  than  even  the  intimation  may  warrant. 
This  is  the  case  with  our  hopes  of  immortaUty .  We 
see  many  scattered  instances  in  human  nature  of  a 
training  and  education  for  something  better.  Our 
confidence  in  the  Author  of  this  benevolent  scheme 
makes  us  more  assured  of  its  completion,  than  the 
traces  of  it  themselves  may  justify ;  and  the  more 
we  love  and  confide  in  him,  the  more  perfectly  assu- 
red we  feel  of  our  immortal  destiny. 

It  is  thus  very  beautifully  ordered,  that  the  more 
virtuous  and  religious  a  man  is,  the  more  is  he  con- 
vinced that  he  will  survive  the  dissolution  of  his 

body.     If  you  ask  him  why  he  thinks  so,  he  may 
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not  -be  ftUe  at  once  to  pkeh  on  a  good  igiiiml 
In  fiiel,  the  belief  with  him  leBtt  yery  much  on  m 
internal  tedjaagy  and  it  U  likely  he  may  bring  out  in 
the  moment  some  very  odd  meta^yiical  argument 
whidi  ido  one  ever  thought  of  before.  This  seeme  to 
account  for  the  whimsieal  reasonings  of  Socrates  on 
the  subject,  which  certainly  could  not  be  the  foun- 
dation of  that  very  stroi^  and  animating  Faith 
which  supported  him  so  nobly  in  his  concluding 
hours.  If  Pamphilus  is  not  satisfied  with  our  argu- 
ments, Oleanthes,  the  best  advice  I  can  ^ve  him  is, 
to  be  firmly  and  strenuously  attached  to  the  great 
laws  of  duty,  and  to  the  service  and  worship  of  6od» 
and  he  will  find  in  his  own  heart  the  belief  of  which 
he  is  in  search. 

For  my  part,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes,  I  never  wai 
inclined  to  look  -Tor  it  anywhere  else ;  and,  if  mjL. 
turn  of  mind  does  not  dispose  me  to  ridicule  the  pre- 
tensions of  popular  creeds,  yet  I  have  ever  lodced 
upcm  any  attention  to  them  as  utteriy  unworthy  of 
a  philosojAer.  You  have  become  a  convert,  we  ttr^ 
told,  to  a  religion  which  is  said  to  have  lArouglil 
^'  life  and  immortality  to  light.^  I  certainly  have 
never  examined  its  evidences  with  any  y^  i^brfot 
scrutiny.     I  will  own  to  you  that  I  cannot  but  enter:. 
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tain-a  pi^fadice  against  every  thing  ifhich  takes  its 
brigbi  amidst  vulgar  ignorance ;  and  I  have  no  con- 
ception^^ the  Divine  Being  having  recourse  to  pro- 
digies,  or  changing  his  system  to  accommodate  himself 
to  man.  The  reli^on  of  reason  and  nature  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  my  purposes,  and  I  really  have  hut 
little  wish  to  know  more  than  was  communicated  to 
Socrates  or  Plato : 

Nor,  I  trust,  shall  I  deplore  me, 
.    Faring  like  my  iHends  bef(nre  me, 
Nor  an  holier  place  desire. 
Than  Timoleon*8  arms  acquire, 
Or  Tolly  *8  eurule  chair,  or  Milton's  golden  lyre. 

I  wiU  not  say,  said  Philo,  that  the  last  name  in 
your  quotation  does  not  quite  apply,  yet  you  must 
recollect  that  a  great  part  of  the  gold  of  Milton'^s 
lyre  is  wrought  from  the  pure  mines  of  Christianity. 
But  this  is  a  subject,  Cleanthes,  which  we  may  as 
well  defer  to  another  day.  I  suspect,  however,  a 
great  part  of  my  argument  to-day  would  incline  you 
to  think  that  I  was  a  follower  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  rather  than  a  Christian ;  at  least, 
if  one  might  form  a  conjecture  from  my  perpetual 
allu^aons  to  the  rising  sun. 


Whftt,  said  I,  Philo,  if  UKmonov  nuaning  we 
Aould  offer  our  devoticMis  to  that  g^oriouB  objeet  of 
your  idolatry,  and  enter  upon  our  new  discumon  bei^ 
times  ? 

With  all  my  heart,  said  Philo,  and  now  you  see 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  Mt, 
A^  by  the  bright  tiwk  of  hit  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-momnr. 

I  hail  it,  Cleanthes,  as  an  omen  of  victory,  but^^ 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  pass  th^  ev^iiiig  in  lighter 
and  more  social  talk.  When,  as  the  poets  say, 
Aurora  shall  once  more  leave  the  bosom  of  Tithonus, 
we  shall  again  assemble  in  this  my  favourite  grove, 
and  then— as  much  serious  discussion  as  you  please^ 
So  ended  our  conversaticm  for  the  evening,  and  we 
returned  into  Fhilo^s  housew 
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PART  SEVENTH. 


The  spot,  my  Hermippus,  where  Pfailo  had  ap- 
pointed us  to  meet  him,  was  one  of  those  fine  old 
avenues  which  are  still  sometknes  to  be  found  in 
such  English  residences  as  have  not  been  entirely 
transformed  by  the  operations  of  modem  improve- 
ment.    It  ran  along  the  sumnut  of  a  steep  bank, 
which  was  clothed  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
lofty  trees,  and,  in  the  hollow  beneath,  a  little  stream 
might  be  discovered,  through  their  stems,  winding 
in  a  rocky  channel.     The  old  mansion-house,  with 
its  court  and  arched  gateway,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  avenue,  but,  from  the  bending  course  of  the 
bank,  was  scarcely  visible  from  the  place  where  our 
conversations  were  held.    The  grove  to  the  other 
side  of  the  avenue  soon  terminated  in  corn-fields ; 
beyond  which,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  a  bay 
of  the  sea  and  high  hills  closed  the  prospect. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  firom  the  waves,  and  was 
dispersing  the  mists  from  the  distant  hills,  and  was 


shooting  Ms  level  rays  between  the  trunks  of  Ae 
trees,  when  I  walked  out,  and  found  Philo  appa* 
rently  lost  in  pleasing  contemplatiiHi.  We  were 
by  and  by  joiped  by  Cleanthes,  who  began  with 
expressing  those  sentiments  ci  exhilaration  which 
are  naturally  excited  by  a  fine  sunrise,  and,  in  his 
moraliiing  manner,  soon  proceeded  to  draw  analo- 
gies firom  the  scene  before  him  to  the  circumstances 
of  human  life. 

The  feelii^s,  said  he,  which  I  at  present  experi- 
ence,- hare  always  seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  dose  re- 
s^nblance  to  the  habitual  state  of  that  mind  whicb 
is  enlightened  mth  true  views  of  philosophy,  and 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  good  of  mankind.  Jt 
is  not  only  in  the  splendours  of  the  sun  of  natuce 
that  such  a  mind  discovers  the  effluence  of  Almighty 
benignity ;  it  traces  it  equally  in  all  the  course  of  hut- 
ma^  affiurs, — and  whatever  may  be  the  darkness 
in  which,  to  common  apprehension,  they  may  be 
obscured,  the  cadiance  of  philosophic  contemplation 
is  ever  at  hand  to  illuminate  them.  To  the  eye  of 
uninstructed  ignorance,  how  dark  is  that  grave 
which  closes  up<m  our  mortal  career !  or  if  it  should 
seem  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  new  state  of  exist^ice, 
how  melandioly  are  the  phantoms  with  which  super* 
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sdtion  has  peopled  that  unknown  region !  Or  wheir, 
fbrs^ddng  this  doA.  inquiry,  we  contemplate  merely 
^e  destinies  of  the  human  race  in  the  present  life, 
how  sad  to  the  vulgar  observer  are  the  probable 
Cites  of  nations,  and  how  seemingly  fortuitous  are 
the  circumstances  of  their  rise  or  of  their  fall !  It  is 
dius  we  find  manMud  in  general  grow  dissatisfied 
with  themselves,  and  with  the  world,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years.  Death  presents  them  with  nothing 
but  a  gloomy  prospect,  and  they  have  no  longer  any 
mterest  in  the  course  of  affairs,  when  their  own  in- 
firmities prevent  them  from  taking  «a  active  share 
In  them.  They  have  not  philosophy  enough  to 
stand  aside,  and  look  upon  the  game  when  it  is 
played  by  others,  and  they  have  not  acquired  that 
firm  trust  in  Providence,  by  which  they  may  look 
fiyrward  without  any  emotion  of  alarm,  but  with  the 
liveliest  hope,  to  their  own  dissolution,  or  to  the 
other  appearances  of  human  mutability.  If  there  is 
any  discipline  to  which  I  have  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  habituated  my  mind,  it  has  been,  at  all 
times,  to  discover  the  light  of  Heaven  dawning  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  world,  and  I  have  happily  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  have  attained  a  very  equal  and  cheer* 
ful  spirit,  which  I  do  not  feel  at  all  impaired  by  tho 
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i^proach  of  years.  The  chief  obstnictioiis  to  this 
temper  of  mind  I  have  always  thought  to  be  scepti- 
dsm  and  superstition,—- the  one  of  which  prevents 
us  from  haying  any  steady  Tiew  of  the  order  of 
Providence,— and  the  other  distorts  and  confuses  it 
iq  our  api»ehension.  The  one  I  hken  to  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  the  other  to  the  dimness  of  twilight 
Philosophy  alone  is  the  rising  sun  which  frees  us 
trqm  the  ^oom  and  the  spectres  of  both. 

But  pray,  Philo,  what  are  the  analogies  which  the 
splendid  object  before  us  has  suggested  to  you,  £nr 
your  countenance  seems  to  express  some  other  sen- 
timents beodes  the  mere  deUght  of  this  nuHrning 
hour? 

I  have  not  been  ruminating,  I  confess,  said 
Philo,  on  the  triumphs  of  PhilosoiAiy,  which,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  in  any  respect  incUned  to  undervalue. 
The  <'  rising  sun  on  this  ddightfol  LukT  carried 
my  thoughts  to  a  different  analogy,  and  to  that 
eventM  period  when  a  luminary  indeed  arose  upon 
the  world,  which,  like  the  sun,  was  destined  to  give 
light  and  joy,  not  merely  to  the  contemplative  sage, 
but  to  bless  the  toils  of  the  husbandman,  and  to 
warm  and  invigorate  the  poor.  Is  there  no  interest, 
Cleanthes,  in  such  a  meditation,  and  is  it  quite  de* 
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lufflve  and  unwonhy  of  a  philosopher  ?  I  love  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  you  do,  but  I  do  not  quite  relish 
the  pride  of  her  assumptions ;  and  when  I  turn  my 
eyes  at  this  moment  to  the  sesehore,  I  cannot 
but  think  of  one,  who  disdained  not  to  converse 
with  fishermen,  and  to  interest  himself  in  ttie  happi- 
ness of  the  meanest  of  mankind.  To  thie  eimple 
and  unambidoua  origin  ono  of  the  leading  religions 
of  the  world  is  to  be  traced,  and  whether  or  no  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Hea- 
ven, sure  I  am  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar instruments  which  Divine  Providence  has  em- 
ployed, and  demands  a  much  closer  contemplation 
than  philosophers  are  commonly  disposed  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

Now  I  understand  you,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes ; 
and,  if  your  Christianity  goes  no  farther  than  your 
present  statement,  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  quar- 
rel with  it.  I  know  very  well  that  reason  and  phi- 
losophy are  not  the  means  by  which  the  body  of 
mankind  are  to  be  led ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  mischiefs  of  superstition,  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  through  its  means  alone  that  any  sense  of  religion 
has  been  diffused  throughout  the  world.  I  am  will- 
ing, then,  at  once,  to  admit  to  you,  that  those  who 
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«el  themselyes  to  destroy  the  £dbdc  of  any  natioiial 
re^igfon  ace  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  fiiendi  to 
llieir  species ;  aU  that  a  good  citiaen  ougfal  to  mm 
at  is»  to  temper  its  extravagancies  and  its  fiiDies ; 
but,  surdiy,  he  is  not  himself  under  any  obligation 
to  belieye  in  its  authority  or  its  dogmas.    The 
more  light  eyery  one  gains  fixr  himself,  so  much  the 
better  foe  him,  and  so  much  the  purer  and  more 
elevated  will  his  reUgious  sentiments  become.     I  am 
ready,  too,  to  admit,  that,  in  the  history  of  eveiy  re- 
ligion, much  will  appear  to  make  us  admire  the 
wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  Providence,  by  which 
fidsehood  and  delusion  are  rendered  the  sources- 
of  good,  so  much  so^  that  we  are  even  for  a  mo- 
ment willing  to  discover  truth  in  their  pretensions. 
There  is,  in  fiict,  no  religion  so  absurd  which  has  not 
gained  the  belief  of  many  wise  men,  who  would 
have  been,  able,  too,  to  point  out  to  you  some  of  its 
aspects,  or  some  well-authenticated  circumstances  in 
its  history,  so  extraordinary  that  they  would  be  apt 
to  shake  the  most  stubborn  incredulity.      What 
more  striking  proof  of  this  than  the  history  of  anti- 
quity supplies  us  with  ?    To  our  apprehension  how 
monstrously  absurd  were  their  religious  systems  f 

Yet  look  into  the  writings  of  Xenophon  or  of  Cicero 
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^y0u  wilt  find  diese  philosoj^iers  gravely  asserting 
facts  which  I  do  not  see  very  well  how  we  can  get 
thpet;  ftnd,  ware  it  not  that  these  old  superstitions 
ai«  quite  gone  by,  and  nerer  come  before  us  in  any 
Berious  temper  of  mind,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
t^e  assertions  of  these  great  writers  might  still  gain 
eonrerts,  as  well  as  the  more  laborious  treatises  of 
our  divines.  We  are  in  the  habit,  certainly,  of 
seieing  the  favourable  aspect  only  of  our  own  re- 
%i(m,  and  of  seeing  nothing  in  other  religions 
but  their  absurdities  or  atrocities.  Can  we  affirm, 
titicto,  that  we  are  fair  judges  ?  or  is  it  not  a  mon- 
irtrous  wtot  of  philosophic  candour  to  assert  that  the 
Mahometan  must  be  in  the  wrong,  when  his  mind 
is  influenced  by  devout  feelings  arising  from  pe- 
culiar views  of  his  religion,  but  that  similar  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  are  founded  in  infaUible 
truth  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  a  reverence  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  for  all  forms  of  religious  faith;  and, 
1}iough  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  them  are  of  Divine 
(Origin,  I  regard  them  all  as  entering  into  the  ar- 
rangements  of  Providence.  In  every  country,  I 
believe,  the  philosopher  can  rise  beyond  them, — 
but  in  every  country,  I  believe,  a  good  man  will  re- 
frain from   directly  opposing  their  influence;  he 
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will  rather  make  use  of  them  as  a  vehicle  of  xe- 
i^ious  troth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  Cleanthes,  said  PUlo, 
how  wdl  moi  might  come  to  agree  on  most  sub- 
jects, if  they  would  but  exercise  a  little  temper  and 
moderation.  What  a  viruleiKse  commonly  prevails 
between  infidels  and  theologians,  or  between  one 
sect  of  theologians  and  another?  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  which  of  these  two  parties  are  most 
to  blame.  The  infidel  indulges,  in  common,,  a  very 
undue  contempt  for  the  believer,  and  supposes  that 
he  himself  only  has  obtained  an  emancipation  ttcm 
vulgar  errors.  The  theol(^ian,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  apt  to  legtacd  the  infidel  as  one  who  is  wilfnlly 
blind,  and  as  an  enemy  to  all  truth.  Hence  neither 
of  them  can  possiUy  convince  the  other,  or  even 
bring  their  opinions  to  such  an  approximation 
as  might  secuie  mutual  good  fdlowship  and  esteem. 
£ven  between  those  whose  differences  seem  to^be 
mere  shades  of  opinion,  it  is  singular  to  findi  die 
pertinacity  and  irritation  with  which  each  suppcnts 
his  own  little  variety,— how  certain,  each  one  is  Aat 
he  has  found  the  exact  truth,. — and  how  obstinate 
in  error  his  opponent  appears  to  hinw  The  great 
rule  seems  to  be,  that  no  person  should  hold  aur 
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othev  m  fC^iilempt  for  any  diffesences  of  opinion,  et^ 
p^pildly  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  vhioh,  as  yoa 
hi|7e  well  jnemoriced,  the  ynaest  men  faave  frequently 
entertained  the  moBt  extraordinary  tenets.  Contempt 
always  produces  iiritation ;  and  it  is  on  this  groimd, 
djHfifly,  that  I  am  disposed  to  quarrel  witih  the  great 
body  of  those  writers  who  hare  supported  the  cause 
o£iit6ddity«  Their  constant  assumption,  that  they 
are  the  only  people  of  liberal  sentiments,  and  diat 
att  those  who  are  inclined  to  bdiere  any  of  the  po* 
pular  creeds  are  the  victims  of  priestcraft  and  su* 
pemtition,-- »this  tone,  you  will  own,  is  suffidently 
repuLdve  and  provoking.  When  I  compare,  too, 
the  intolerance  of  this  exdusive  sprit  with  the  la^ 
titude  that  was  permitted  in  heathen  times,  I  see 
s<»fiething  in  the  common  character  of  modem  phi- 
losophy extremdy  petulant  and  hateful.  The  great 
philosophers  of  ancient  times  were  men  whose  opi* 
nions  the  vulgar,  no  doubt,  diought  loose  and  dan- 
gerous; yet  you  will  find  that  they  had  by  no 
means  onandpated  themselves  from  all  the  religious 
opinions  of  their  infimcy,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
diey  were  disposed  to  ridicule  each  other  for  the 
sim^dty  whidi  they  exhibited  on  such  occasions. 
Now,  it  is  really  intolerable  that  a  man  should 
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betboiq;ht  a  fbol  beesiifle  he  it  n  tmfiwT  ffartntMrii, 
«gd  liket  to  go  to  cfauxch,  when  we  do  not  find  thift 
Soorates  was  at  all  an  olgect  of  ridicale,  becaoae  he 
aometbnes  sent  his  friends  to  oonsolt  an  eraela 
I  think  yon  must  own,  it  is  not  going  a  gieat  deal. 
too  &r  to  saj,  that,  of  all  rdigions  in  the  worid, 
Christianity  may  with  most  teason  be  mi9imken  ftr 
a  Divine  levektion ;  and  why  any  man  Aonld  be 
despised  fer  matdi^  the  mistake,  (if  it  be  one,)  I 
confess  I  am  at  some  loss  to  disooyer.  If  a  man  of 
pliilosophicsl  views  thinks  he  sees  fiurther  than  the 
plain  eaqKxdtions  of  Sorqpture,  I  make  him  very  wdU 
ocmie,  if  he  will  be  humble  in  the  midst  of  hisses* 
did  illuminations^  but  I  cannot  admit  him  to  vapour 
and  &me  with  his  superiority. 

On  the  grounds  wludi  you  proceed  upon,  Cle^ 
anthes,  we  can  argue,  I  find,  with  the  most  perfi^et 
temper ;  and  though  I  by  no  means  agree  with  yon 
in  every  particular,  yet  our  diffisrences  are  peiv 
haps  less  wide  than  might  be  supposed.  You  con** 
fess  that  you  have  a  certain  d^ree  of  respect  fbf  idl 
religions, — that  you  consider  them  all,  amidst  the  ex* 
travagandes  which  encumber  th^n,  as  the  means  by 
which,  in  the  arrangement  of  Providence,  the  sense 
of  religion  is  maintained  in  the  world ; — have  you 
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then  no  pirticukr  predifection  for  that  reHgioft 
in  which  your  infimcy  was  reared,  and  of  which 
so  many  venerable  memorials  are  to  be  found  in  the 
country  which  gave  you  birth  ?  If  I  found  this  kind 
«f  partial  reg«d  for  their  own  native  reUgion  in  our 
modem  unbelievers,  I  should  be  really  Uttle  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  their  incredulity.  Cicero  was 
in  the  main  as  incredulous  as  any  of  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  Roman  superstitions  ;*  yet  how  the  men- 
tion of  them  kindles  his  eloquence,  because  they 
were  the  lessons  of  his  childhood^  and  because  they 
were  Roman !  So  far  from  this  spirit  being  now 
prevalent,  you  will  find  our  philosophers  take  a  fancy 
for  Heathenism  or  Mahometanism,  or  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Hindoos,  or  any  thing  in  nature,  rather 
than  Christianity.  Rousseau  on  one  occasion  hap- 
pened to  say  something  warm  on  the  morality  of 
the  gospel  and  the  character  of  its  Founder, — &om 
that  moment  Voltaire  never  gave  him  a  moment^s 
quarter,  but  pursued  him  with  as  much  malignity  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  Apostles.     Now 

this,  I  say,  is  unnatural 

It  is  so,  interrupted  Cleanthes ;  but  who,  pray, 
are  originally  responsible  for  this  intemperance? 
The  church  persecuted  with  fire  and  fiigot  long 
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befinre  the  pMosophers  began  to  retort  with  thflk 
pens ;  and  when  the  latter  could  do  it  with  safelgr* 
it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  saturated, 
their  ink  with  gall.  The  vehemence  shown  by  Vot 
t«ie,  and  some  of  his  associates,  was,  however,  I  ad- 
mk,  quite  preposterous  and  mischievous,  and,  by  a 
very  proper  retribution,  it  has  greatly  injured  thdk 
own  cause.  By  unhinging  the  religion  of  the  mulli- 
tude,  they  rendered  them  more  ripe  for  all  the  filial 
convulsions  whichhavefollowed ;  and  the  more  refined 
part  of  the  world  have  now  come  to  dislike  infideli^ 
as  something  vulgar,  and  to  dread  it  as  something 
perilous.  The  priests  have  once  more  a  harvest 
opened  for  them ;  and  though  I  do  not  suppose  they 
can  again  obtain  the  influence  over  public  opinion 
which  they  once  possessed,  yet  there  are  a  great 
many  worthy  timorous  kind  of  people  with  whom 
they  will  have  more  to  say  than  ever.  All  this,  is 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  lead  ultimately  to  good ;  but  a  wise  man  has  it 
in  his  power  to  prevent  himself  from  being  carried 
backwards  and  forwards  with  all  these  shiftings  of 
popular  opinion. 

You  asked  me,  however,  continued  Cleanthes, 
whether  or  no  I  felt  any  kind  of  predilection  for 
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Cbmtianitjrv    Ia  itself  I  tlunk  it  a  humane  mid 
taifv^k^t  xaligion;  but  I  will  own  to  y<m,  that 
amt  of  the  associations  which  I  have  formed  with  it 
aaae  £ir  from  being  captivating  to  my  fancy.     I  see 
it  mginate  among  a  people,  who,  with  all  their  pre- 
tCMBJong  to  the  immediate  superintendence  <^  the 
Oiflity,  have  about  the  most  uninteresting  and  im* 
aauable  character  of  any  that  have  appeared  in  the 
reoords  of  the  world.     I  will  not  deny  that  there  is 
sosiething  very  original  and  striking  in  the  charac- 
ters of  those  fiimple  individuals  by  whom  it  was 
iptroduced,  and  that  there  is  in  this  single  picture, 
«o  &r  as  we  can  have  a  distinct  view  of  it,  some- 
dung  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  supersti- 
tkiKL    But  even  this  picture  is  defaced  with  prodi^ 
gies  and  perplexing  circumstances,  and  how  soon 
does  it  vanish  amidst  the  defilements  and  follies  of 
human  nature  !     After  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  the 
history  of  Christianity   is  to  my  mind  a  painful 
spectacle.    In  its  martyrs,  during  the  times  when  it 
was  persecuted,  I  see  more  fanaticism   than  real 
elevation  of  mind,  and  I  cannot  help  looking  back 
with  some  degree  of  regret  to  my  old  Greek  and 
Roman   £Eivourites.      Worse  and  worse  when  it 
mounts  the  throne !     Whatever  may  be  the  hu- 
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fflanitj  of  its  precepts,  there  is  Munething  in  the 
sj^irit  of  thill  rdigion  whidi  has  ocnstiiitly  kd  i» 
Ugotry  and  intderance;  and  howler  astonishing 
the  spectacle  of  its  trinrnph  may  be,  and  the  jtb^ 
gress  of  that  proud  hierarchy  which,  ftom  so  hnmUe 
an  origin,  gained  so  wid6  a  sway  over  every  prin^ 
c^le  and  feeling  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  in  the 
whole  scene  something,  to  my  apprehension,  quite 
humiliating  and  dqjrading. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  if  Chnstiani^. 
thus  imposed  fetters  on  the  understanding  of  man, 
it  in  an  after  period  broke  them,  and  emancipated 
itself  and  its  followers ;  but  the  triumphs  of  the 
Reformation  I  impute  rather  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge  than  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  rdigious 
controversies  of  the  reformers,  except  that  they 
helped  to  rouse  the  mind  fiom  the  profound  slum- 
ber into  which  it  had  ftUen,  I  look  upon  as  about 
as  disgusting  and  pernicious  as  the  stujad  dc^ma- 
dsm  of  the  Romish  commimion.  The  farther  ad- 
Tancement  of  science  and  inquiry  has  not  added  to 
the  honours  of  Christianity,— 4t  seems  rather  to  be 
gradually  vanishing  before  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  nearer  its  decline  than  it.  now  is,  if  its  oppo* 
nents,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  had  not  run 
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"before  the  cnrder  of  Providence,  instead  of  reverently 
iraring  and  fdDbwing  it  up.  Such,  then,  are  the 
Hspects  in  which  this  religion  appears  to  me,— there 
is  nothing  in  them  very  agreeable,  and  although  I 
mgain  admit  that  the  religion  itself  is  far  superior  to 
-iS^  superstitions  which  it  disj^ced,  yet,  in  a  na- 
^iofnal  point  of  view,  they  were  probiibly  more  inte^ 
resting  to  the  patriot.  Christianity  does  not  apply 
to  any  particular  country.  The  Ghreek  or  Roman 
philosopher,  wWle  he  might  laugh  at  the  absurdities 
of  his  national  creed,  yet  felt  that  they  were  associ- 
ated with  all  the  splendid  actions  which  graced  the 
history  of  his  country ;  there  was  here  besides  no 
demand  made  upon  belief  that  was  not  quite  volun- 
tary, and  a  man  felt  that  he  might  believe  or  no, 
according  to  the  humour  that  he  might  be  in  for 
the  time.  These  superstitions,  therefore,  could 
never  exdte  any  spirit  of  opposition  or  indignation, 
which  the  dogmas  of  priests  naturally  do.  Is  it  the 
recollection  of  the  disagreeable  hours  I  passed  while 
a  child  in  learning  a  catechism  which  I  cannot  yet 
comprehend,  that  can  inspire  me,  do  you  think,  with 
that  strong  predilection  which  you  insist  upon  ? 
There  are  some  very  fine  cathedral  churches  in  this 
country  which  awaken  many  solemn  thoughts  when 
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I  contemplate  them;  but  I  scarcely  recoDect  any 
other  occasions  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  pay  much 
tribnte  of  repect  to  our  Hdy  Religion. 

Till  I  gain  your  respect  and  love  for  Christianity^ 
said  Philo,  I  will  not  attempt,  Oeanthes,  to  win 
your  ftith ;  but  I  do  not  despair  of  inspiring  you 
with  those  sentiments,  and  ihetk  I  shall  hare  nearly 
accomplished  all  that  I  aim  at  You  have  taken, 
I  think,  a  very  partial  and  prejudiced  view  of  the 
circumstances  attending  its  origin  and  progress ;  and, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  now  meet  you  at 
some  length  on  the  grounds  which  you  have  stated. 

With  all  my  heart,  Phib,  said  Cleanthes ;  and:, 
if  you  do  not  altep  my  opinions,  you  will,  at  least, 
let  me  see  more  clearly  the  foundations  upon  which 
your  awn  have  been  formed. 
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'£p  we  must  begin  with  the  Jews^  then^  said  Philo^ 
I  eianot  help  observing,  that  there  is  really  a  degree 
of  extreme  ill  luok.  about  that  singular  people. 
39iey  are  but  in  bad  odour  with  Qiristians,— and 
Aey  might,  therefore,  expect,  that  those  who  dislike 
Christianity  would  be  inclined  to  make  a  common 
cause  with  them.  So  fiir  ftom  it,  however,  we  find 
.tb^t  they  have  no  greater  enemies  than  among  fiee- 
AinkeiB,  by  whom  they  are  held  in  utter  abhorrence. 
X  am  not  much  inclined  to  be  their  apologist ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  run  them  down  accord* 
ing  to  the  modem  fashion.  In  point  of  moral  qua- 
lities, I  belieye  they  were  very  much  like  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  and  if  they  wanted  some  of  those  shin- 
ing features  which  inspire  so  much  general  admira- 
tion for  some  other  ancient  nations,  yet  in  the  most 
material  respects  I  imagine  they  were  fully  their 
equals.  With  their  pretensions  to  divine  illumina- 
tion, (say  you,)  they  ought  to  have  been  examples 
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to  the  test  of  the  woild  of  erery  thing  that  is  exv 
coUent^  buty  instead  ef  that,  they  were  a  people  of 
n/UTow  notions,  of  cFoel  dispositions,  and  with  no^ 
tiling  noble  in  their  chanu^ter.    But  supposing  theae 
pi  eteinsions  to  be  true,  which  at  present  I  do  not 
insist  upon,  it  would  not  therefore  follow,  that  a 
ci  astant  nirade  was  to  be  wrought  upon  their  wilb 
aadinc^nations,  and  that  they  werc  invsnably  to  \m 
gi  ided  into  the  direction  of  wisdom  and  yirtoe.    The 
im  St  perfect  and  complete  revelation  will  influence 
thi*seoidy  who  are  indinedtobe  influenced  by  it;  and 
we  can  imagine,  in  a  barbarous  age  of  the  wodd,  an 
imjterfect  revelatioB,  whidi  may  eyen  seem  to  coun>> 
teftjuce  some  of  the  rude  and  inhnman  practices  of 
the  lames.    Thetearemany  things  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Tews  whi<A  we  ought  to  try,  not  by  the  mAyJm* 
ef  otir  owfk  age,  but  by  the  degree  of  moral  light 
which  was  then  prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  although 
their  religi<m  (whether  it  was  of  divine  origin  or  no) 
mvt^y,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  the  best  that  them 
existod,  yet  it  was  not  so  good  that  it  could  en«* 
tirely  free  the  minds  of  its  adherents  flrom  the  difr» 
positions  and  opinions  incident  to  that  period  of 
sodk  ty.    In  the  characters  of  those  Jews  who  sin* 
cerely  followed  out  the  princ^les  of  their  religion^ 
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you  cannot,  I  think,  reasonably  deny,  that  there  is 
something  very  venerable  and  commanding,  aoc<»n> 
panied,  I  allow,  with  yarious  traits  of  occasional 
l^irbarism  or  cruelty. 

Why  do  not  the  Jews,  as  ft  nation,  appear  so 
estimable  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  ?  Simply 
because  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
always  form  the  most  splendid  features  of  the  cha^. 
ncter  of  a  people,  and,  from  the  peculiar  circum'^ 
stances  of  those  latter  nations,  such  virtues  Were  most 
natural  to  them.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
there  might  not,  at  the  same  time,  exist  very  flagi- 
tious excesses  among  men  influenced  by  these  power- 
ful moral  impressions ;  ftnd,  accordingly^  if  we  exa- 
mine into  the  demeanour  of  these  people,  either  in 
private,  or  in  their  conduct  to  other  nations,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  capable  of  the  utmost  enormities  of 
pdlution  or  of  tyranny.  From  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews,  again,  public  spirit  was  not  their  leading 
virtue  so  much  as  religion,  and  this  one  is  of  too  re- 
fined and  delicate  a  nature  to  appear  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive as  the  characteristic  of  a  nation.  Among  the  po- 
pulace, religion  is  ever  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  bi- 
gotry and  superstition ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  cere- 
monies in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  the  necessaiy  sepa- 
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i*ftti6)ii  whieh  k  enfeit^  between  l^em  afid  e^^e^ 
other  pec^le,  sot  umiatiErally  edntributed  to  die 
fyimal  and  imsoicial  (Aarocter  so  eommonly  ascribed 
to  the  Jews.  We  ought  to  try,  howeveor,  erery 
nation^  by  the  virtues  which  are  most  congenial  to  it^ 
and  we  shall  see  these^  too,  best  exemplified  in  the 
leading  personagea  of  its  history.  It  is  not  on  the 
Aree  hundred  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  so 
much  as  on  their  illustrious  leader,  that  the  warmth 
of  our  admiratidn  ii  bestowed.  They  were  all  cer«- 
tainly  ra^wed  with  die  ardour  of  patriotism  and  of 
Mberty,  but  we  never  &aej  that  they  had  all  reached 
the  same  heighth  of  virtue  which  we  ascribe  to  Leo« 
nidas.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  when  we  run  over 
the  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  our  admiration  is 
in  truth  less  attached  to  the  people  themselves,  than- 
to  the  great  men,  and  their  shining  virtue  is  re- 
flected back  upon  their  nation. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  far  from  being  defi^ 
cient  in  illustrious  and  admirable  individuals  of  the 
particular  cast  of  virtue  which  their  circumstances 
most  naturally  produced;  and  surely,  Cleanthes, 
a  philosophical  Deist  need  not  turn  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  men  as  Abraham,  or  David, 

or  Elijah.    Whether  from  insjMration,  or  from  their ' 
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native  elevation  of  mind,  these  men,  amidst  an 
idolatrous  age,  were  sincere  worshippers  of  the  one 
true  God ;  acd  if  their  conduct  occasionally  did 
indicate  frailty,  or  tyranny,  or  austerity,  their  errors 
may  be  forgiven  amidst  the  sublime  steadiness  of 
their  piety.  In  this  single  aspect  I  know  nothing 
more  elevated  or  imposing  than  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  Jewish  worthies ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  truth  of  their  history,  I  think  that  it  is 
in  its  pages,  that  all  mankind,  whether  Christian  or 
infidel,  must  ever  seek  for  the  finest  examples  of 
religious  obedience.  If  the  Jewish  history  be  fabu- 
lous, it  ia  not  at  all  worse  than  other  ancient  his- 
tories of  the  same  period ;  and  if  we  do  not  give 
credit  to  its  prodigies,  we  may,  surely,  credit  all  its 
narratives  of  natural  events,  and  the  pictures  of 
character  which  it  exhibits,  It  is  not,  assuredly, 
a  romance  from  beginning  to  end,  but  it  gives  us 
4he  histories  of  men  who,  whether  they  were  mspired 
«r  no,  acted  and  lived  as  if  they  were.  A  philoso- 
pher then  may  look  upon  them  with  as  much  respect, 
I  should  think,  as  he  does  upon  Socrates,  or  rather 
with  much  more,  because  if  they  were  not  inspired, 
they  were  then  able,  by  the  force  of  their  own  minds, 
to  attain  purer  views  and  more  exalted  sentiment* 
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of  reiigioii,  than  even  (as  BcdingfanAe  Bomewhat 
hat  findiy  tenned  him)  ^  that  first  apostle  ti>  die 
Gentiles.'' 

These  men,  indeed,  had  some  of  the  vices  of 
their  age,  and  so  had  erery  Slusdioiis  person  who 
was  eyer  heard  of.  Do  you  cease  to  admhre  Cato 
because  he  was  harrii  to  his  shives— <Nr  Brutus,  be- 
cause he  committed  *  murder?  I  do  not  meaA 
i&om  that  strong  expresden  to  insinuate  that  the 
assassination  of  Csesar  was  in  any  respect  compare 
able  in  atrocity  to  that  of  Uriah,  or  that  it  was  not 
even  an  act  of  virtue  in  the  appreh^ision  of  its 
splendid  perpetrates*.  The  crime  of  David,  indeed, 
was  not  the  vice  of  the  age^  but  of  the  man,  and  is 
nothing  mece  than  an  instance  that  a  person  in 
possession  of  power,  diough  otherwise  virtuous,  may, 
on  some  occasions,  be  tempted  to  gratify  the  most 
irregular  passions.  This  crime,  accordingly,  is 
branded  with  the  severest  stigma  by  the  historian 
who  rehites  it,  and,  notwithstanding  his  deep  riepent- 
ance,  it  remains  a  heavy  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
the  King  of  Israel.  Many  of  his  other  actions, 
which  we  now. think  cruel,  are  to  be  tried^  rather  by 
the  maxims  of  his  age  and  nation,  than  by  those  of 
our  times ;  and  when  every  allowance  is  made  for 
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these  circumstances,  enough  wiU  remain  in  his 
character  to  inspire  no  common  degree  of  love  and 
veneration.  He  is  the  person,  however,  who  is 
commonly  selected  as  an  object  of  abuse  or  ridicule 
by  the  wits  of  infidelity :  With  all  his  good  qualities, 
he  is,  I  believe,  in  truth,  the  most  faulty  person  of 
those  who  are  held  out  to  our  admiration  in  this 
history.  In  the  characters  of  the  patriarchs,  there 
are  mingled  with  that  piety,  which  is  the  leading 
trait  of  all  the  eminent  men  among  the  Jews,  cir- 
cumstances of  nature  and  of  feeling,  which  render 
them,  amidst  all  their  rudeness,  peculiarly  interest- 
ing ;  and  in  the  characters  of  the  prophets,  we  find 
instances  of  the  most  awful  and  commanding  dig- 
nity and  virtue.  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long,  per- 
haps, upon  this  subject,  and  shall  only  add.  Clean- 
thes,  that  the  more  you  examine  it,  the  more  I  am 
satisfied  you  will  view  it  in  this  light.* 

I  cannot  think,  then,  continued  Pliilo,  that  it  is  to 
the  discredit  of  Christianity  that  it  rose  among  the 
Jews,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  faults  in  other 
respects,  certainly  possessed  better  views  of  religion 
than  any  other  people  then  in  the  wocld,  and  could 

•  See  Note  R. 
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exhibit  in  their  history  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  efficacy  of  that  principle.  As  it  was  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  things  that  such  con- 
querors as  Alexander  or  Caesar  should  spring  from 
Ae  bosom  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  ; 
so  it  was  equally  to  be  looked  for  that  the  best 
teacher  of  religious  truth  should  arise  among  a 
people  who  were  the  best  informed  in  religion. 
Yet  I  know  you  would  have  liked  revelation  better 
if  it  bad  first  appeared  among  the  Greeks  or  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  owe  it  a 
grudge  because  your  masters  in  wisdom  were  not 
likewise  its  promulgators.  You  have,  however, 
very  fairly  owned  that  you  are  much  impressed 
with  the  characters  of  its  first  teachers^ 

True,  said  Cleanthes ;  but  one  hears  so  much  of 
this  topic,  that  one  is  apt  to  be  tired  of  it.  I  de- 
light in  contemplating  the  characters  of  virtuous 
men ;  but  I  wish  them  to  be  men,  and  to  have  some 
of  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  The  Athenian 
went  somewhat  too  far,  I  own,  who  wished  to  banish 
Aristides  because  he  was  sick  of  the  perpetual  theme 
of  his  justice :  but  the  feeling  was  a  natural  one 
notwithstanding.  Such  prodigies,  after  tlie  first 
surprise,  are  about  as  unpleasing  as  every  other  soift 
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of  prodigy  ;  and  the  poet  is  right  in  saying  of  them, 
as  he  might  have  said  of  miracles  of  any  sort,  that 
*^  the  world  ne^er  saw^  them. 

The  great  objection  certainly,  said  Philo,  to  al- 
most all  representations  of  perfect  characters  is,  that 
they  appear  unnatural, — ^there  is  a  coldness  and  for- 
mality about  them  which  are  not  a  little  repulsive ; 
they  must  always  be  making  set  speeches,  and  keep- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  familiarity  of  common 
society,  or,  when  they  descend  to  it,  they  show  evi- 
dently that  they  are  aware  of  their  condescension. 
The  pious  JEnesLS  is  a  personage  of  this  kind  in 
poetry,  (for  his  intrigue  with  Dido  is  a  very  awk- 
ward attempt  to  bring  him  down  to  the  level  of  com- 
mon  mortals,)  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  fic- 
titious history,  still  more  remarkably.  In  such  in- 
stances, however,  I  suspect  it  is  not  so  much  per- 
fection, as  the  want  of  it,  that  displeases  us.  The 
character  does  not  come  up  to  its  pretensions ;  the 
good  qualities  represented  do  not  connect  well  to- 
gether: it  is  the  production,  in  short,  of  some 
bungling  human  artist,  not  of  that  divine  artificer, 
Nature.  In  real  history  we  every  now  and  then 
meet  with  characters  that  approach  near  perfec- 
tion ;  and  the  nearer  they  come  to  it,  the  more  we 
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love  and  are  interested  in  them.  lEpaminondas, 
Socrates,  Htus,  Antoninus,-— of  these  illustrious 
men  we  know  little,  except  their  virtues;  but  can 
any  tUng  be  more  delightful  than  to  read  of  them  ? 
It  is  the  study  over  which  we  weep  with  transport 
when  we  are  boys,  and  which  loses  not  its  charms  in 
our  old  age.  Have  you  any  dislike,  Cleanthes,  to 
the  perfection  of  such  characters  ?  What !  of  your 
old  Greek  and  Roman  favourites  ?  No,  surely. 
*'  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Prophets  ?  1 
know  diat  thou  believest.'" 

But  you  are  tired  of  this  topic  when  appUed  to 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Oospel,  because  I  suppose 
the  pulpits  have  been  ringing  with  it  since  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  Christianity  to  the  present  time ; — 
common-places  of  any  kind  are  no  doubt  sufficiently 
wearisome,  but  the  plain  remedy  is  to  contemplate 
the  subject  in  itself,  not  through  the  medium  of  de- 
clamation. The  Athenian  you  mentioned  would 
have  come  nearer  the  mark  if  he  had  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  Aristides  himself,  and  avoided  the 
tedious  people  who  were  constantly  talking  of  him. 
A  daily  intercourse  with  the  truly  wise  and  virtuous 
must  surely  be  the  most  delightful  kind  of  society, 
and  the  next  best  substitute  is  to  study  a  lively  por^ 
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traiture  of  such  personages  in  the  narratives  of  those 
who  were  their  intimates.  The  friends  of  unaf- 
fected and  simply  good  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  them  with  animation  and  love,  indeed, 
but  without  any  exaggerated  praise ;  and  some  of 
the  most  interesting  records  which  remain  to  us  are 
such  plain  and  faithful  relations.  How  beautiful 
the  characteristic  traits  of  Socrates,  as  they  are 
given  us  in  the  memoirs  of  his  disciples  ! — and  are 
there  not  other  disciples,  Cleanthes,  who  have 
handed  down  the  actions  and  discourses  of  a  Sage, 
greater  and  more  venerable  than  Solomon  or  Socra- 
tes ?  Perhaps  their  narrative  may  be  too  homely  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  a  refined  scholar ;  but  this  you 
must  admit,  that  they  seem  quite  free  from  the 
slightest  tendency  to  exaggerate ;  and  nothing  can 
be  brought  out  with  less  artificial  colouring  than  the 
character  of  perfection  which  they  delineate.  This 
advantage  surely  repays  us,  fully,  for  the  absence  of 
some  Athenian  elegancies  of  diction  ;  and,  whether 
or  no  the  character  was  really  such  as  they  paint  it, 
it  is  evident  that  they  write  from  the  impressions 
which  it  left  upon  them,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think 
that  there  has  been  in  human  nature  one  who 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  this  impression 
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of  his  spotless  innocence .  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence. 

But  you  do  not  like  the  miracles  in  this  narration. 
I  will  not  at  once  say  to  you.  Believe  them  to  be 
true ;  but  I  think  I  may  ask  you  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  voluntary  falsehoods.  The  authors  of 
these  records  were  confessedly  ignorant  and  unen- 
lightened men,  and  so  might  fancy,  perhaps,  things 
to  be  miracles  which  were  none;  but  the  whole 
strain  of  their  narrative  forbids  us  from  thinking 
that  they  contrived  these  miraculous  incidents  by 
design.  It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  of 
these  miracles  have  an  appearance  of  trifling  or  sil- 
liness, so  constantly  the  characteristic  of  the  mi- 
racles of  superstition ;  so  that,  whether  natural  in- 
didents  were  mistaken  for  miracles  or  no,  still  the 
substance  of  the  incidents  themselves  is  every  way 
deserving  of  being  recorded.  If  you  can  account 
for  them  by  natural  causes,  I  have  no  objection ; 
even  the  companions  of  Socrates,  who  were  not 
fishermen,  but  philosophers,  tell  us  occasionally  of 
things  very  like  miracles ;— does  this  at  all  invalidate 
our  belief  in  their  good  faith,— or  prevent  us  from 
deriving  instructionfrom  the  wisdom  of  their  master, — 
or  from  delighting  in  the  exhibition  of  his  virtues  ? 
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As  to  the  history  of  Christianity  after  the  age  of 
its^DxigiB,  which  is  so  disagreeable  an  object  of  con-* 
templation  in  your  (pinion,  it  would  require  a  Tery 
long  discussion  if  I  were  to  examine  it  minutely; 
but  there  is  no  need  for  doing  so.  The  persecu- 
tions in  the  first  ages,  or,  as  you  will  probably  say, 
the  exaggerated  aiccounts  which  ecclesiastical  histd- 
rians  have  given  of  these  persecutions,---the  unin- 
teresting dissensions  between  the  church  and  its  ya- 
rious  sects,  after  it  became  more  established,-— and, 
finally,  the  tremendous  encroachments  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy,— aH  these,  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
are  but  unpleasing  subjects  of  meditation ;  and  to 
one  whose  mind  has  been  filled  with  the  splendid 
scenes  of  Greece  or  Rome— who  is  "warm  from 
those  sacred  widks  where  at  each  step  imagination 
bumsy^-i— I  can  easily  conceire  that  the  contrast 
must  be  sufficiently  revolting.  But  you  ought  to 
recollect  that  this  is  not  so  mi:Lch  the  history  of 
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Oiratianity  as  the  history  of  those  rode  and  b«ib»- 
rous  times  which  succeeded  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Suppose  Christianity  had  not  then 
existed  in  the  world,  there  would  not,  it  ispiobaUe, 
have  been  so  much  religious  controversy  in  the  nar- 
rative of  those  dark  ages ;  but  do  you  believe  that 
it  would  have  presented  »uch  more  ageeeable  food 
for  contemplation  P  The  same  disgusting  spectade 
of  the  crimes  and  weakness  of  despots,— of  die  finry 
and  atrocity  of  barbarian  conquerors,-— would  have 
presented  itself,  and  the  only  difference  would  have 
been,  that  we  should  have  exchai^ed  the  virulence 
of  churches  and  sects  for  the  darker  lunrrors  of  san- 
guinary superstitions.  Instead  of  the  singular  and 
unpreoedadted  submission  with  which  these  barba- 
rous invaders  adopted  the  religion  of  the  empire 
which  they  overthrew,  (we  can  scarcely  expect  that 
they  would  equally  have  become  converts  to  the 
creed  of  Jupiter,)  the  savage  rites  of  Odin  and' the 
Druids  would  have  been  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  more  degant  superstitions  of  antiquity. 

Notwithstanding,  likewise,  the  rancour  and  ab- 
surdity whidi  are  the  prominent  features  in  all  reli* 
gious  controversies,  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself 

that  the  moral  influences  of  Chiistiaaity  were  by  no 
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melins  lost,  even  upon  the  very  actors  in  those  le- 
pulsive  scenes.  Ah  imperious  sense  of  duty,  how- 
ever unenlightened^  influenced  alike  the  church 
which  persecuted,  and  the  sects  which  rebelled ;  and 
the  emperors  and  barbarous  chiefs  who  took  a  part 
in  such  controversies,  gave  a  loose  to  their  tyranni- 
cal £spositions  with  less  expense  of  conscience  than 
if  they  had  been  pursuing  the  ordinary  caprices  of 
lust  or  revenge. 

The  truth,  however,  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  real 
history  of  Christianity  is  much  less  that  which 
iBippe9S8  upon  the  surface  of  events,  than  that 
irl^e!l  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  public  view,  and 
can  only  be  discovered  by  certain  regular  or  oc- 
casional influences.  Since  Christianity  came  into 
the  world,  human  affairs  have  certainly  eidiibited  a 
progressive  aspect  which  never  belonged  to  them  be- 
fore. However  striking  the  improvements,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  ancient  Grreece  and  Rome, 
there  seems  an  insecurity  and  insufliciency  about 
them  which  could  never  serve  as  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  prepress  of  man ;  and,  accordingly,  whenever 
these  states  declined,  all  their  acquirements  gave  way 
along  with  them,  or  remained  only  in  the  libraries  of 
the  studious,  where  they,  too  often,  did  little  else 
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than  exercise  the  impertmence  of  useless  dispuUtioii. 
Take  the  world  as  it  now  stands,  with  all  your  ad- 
miration of  antiquity,  Qeanthes,  you  surely  must 
4idmit  that  there  is  more  sound  sense  and  soupd 
principle  existing  now,  than  in  those  ages  of  your 
idolatry.  I  know  you  will  ascribe  all  this  improve- 
ment to  the  progress  of  philosophy ; — but  then  I 
say,  whence  has  philosophy  made  this  progress  ?  I 
suppose  you  will  tell  me  it  is  all  owing  to  the  art  of 
printing !  Now,  do  you  really  suppose,  if  the  art  of 
printing  had  been  invented  m  ancient  tunes,  the 
principles  of  morality  and  of  reason  would  have  been 
much  better  understood  than  they  were  ?  I  do  not 
deny  the  mighty  influence  of  this  art,— of  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder, — and  the  discovery  of  the 
mariner^s  compass, — and  if  you  will,  the  discovery 
of  Justinian'*8  Pandects  at  Amalphi, — and  as  many 
other  discoveries  as  you  please, — ^but  this  I  say,  that 
Christianity  laid  the  foundation  for  all  sound  im- 
provement in  religion,  in  morals,  and  in  philosophy ; 
and  that  without  this  grand  and  original  discovery, 
all  the  others  upon  which  so  much  weight  is  put 
would  have  done  little  more  than  to  have  gilded  the 
chains  of  error,  and  to  have  added  refinement  to 
cruel^.     While  the  grossness  of  the  heathen  super- 
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stitio^s  remained^  was  it  possible  that  any  sound 
views  of  religion  could  iiave  found  a  general  recep- 
tion ?—r Morality  in  its  perfectioa  hangs  indissolubly 
on  religion^-^men  will  never  have  their  nunds  ele* 
vated  so  far  as  to  admit  the  principles  of  universal 
justice  and  universal  benevolence,  unless  they  be-* 
Ueye  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  Being  who  k 
^rfectly  good  and  impartially  just.  Patriotism, 
indeed,  may  go  far  in  purifying  the  morality  of  the 
citizen, — but  then  patriotism  to  his  own  country 
will  only  stimulate  his  injustice  to  all  the  rest  of 
hi^nkind : — this  was  the  state  of  morals  which  we 
find  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which  was  really  not 
much  more  perfect  in  the  treatises  of  the  philo^ 
sophers  than  in  the  practice  of  the  people.  Now, 
in  suc^  a  state  of  things,  what  would  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  art  of  printing  P  In  the  first  place, 
the  priests  would  have  emjdoyed  it  to  give  every 
sort  of  possible  support  to  their  superstitions,  and 
would  have  invented  an  infinity  of  additional  tales 
and  illusions  to  have  amused  the  credulity  of 
the  vulgar.  The  philosophers  would  have  de- 
spaired of  establishing  any  better  creed,  and  would 
probably  have  been  less  free  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion than  they  were.     Then  the  invention  of  gun- 
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powder, — ^if  it  had  been  made  by  the  Greeks  or  tto^ 
mans  at  the  {>eriod  of  their  great  comparative  supe- 
riority in  other  respects, — the  restdt,  I  think,  must 
infallibly  have  been  the  extermination  of  all  other 
nations  on  the  fkce  of  the  earth.  It  has  humanised 
the  art  of  war  in  Christendom,— because  it  has 
become  equally  well  known  to  every  separate  nation 
— ^Why  ?  because,  during  the  periods  of  peace,  every 
Christian  nation  has,  from  its  religion,  a  common 
bond  of  union  with  every  other,  and  even,  in  certafai 
respects,  during  the  times  ai  war  and  hostility,— so 
that  the  improvements  of  one  soon  become  the  im- 
provements of  all !— -See  the  effects  of  this  discovery 
where  these  sympathetic  bonds  were  not  felt  f  The 
conquerors  of  America  scarcely  entertamed  one  of 
the  sentiments  of  Christians  towards  the  poor  infidels 
whose  territories  they  seized, — and  here  we  find  their 
miraculous  instruments  of  war  employed  only  in  the 
woik  of  extermination. 

So  that,  after  all,  said  I,  Philo,  Christianity  is  only 
a  bond  of  union  between  Christians,  and  is  rather  a 
source  of  disunion  between  Chriustians  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  This  is  quite  as  bad,  or  rather  worse, 
than  the  distinction  between  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
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barians.     Ail  infidel  in  the  e^e  of  a  Christian  is 
hardly  regarded  as  a  human  creature. 

I  will  admit,  Pamphilus,  said  Philo,  that  such 
too  often  has  been  the  practice  of  Christians,  espe- 
cially in  rude  times,  although  the  worst  ages  of  the 
church  have  not  wanted  splendid  instances  of  the 
most  genuine  faith  and  philanthropy,*  and  it  is  this, 
I  suppose,  which  Cleanthes  meant  when  he  said  that 
there  was  something  in  the  spirit  of  this  religion  which 
has  constantly  led  to  bigotry  and  intolerance.  It  is 
this  unpleasing  spectacle  which  meets  us  perpetually 
in  the  controversies  aheady  mentioned  between  differ- 
ent  sects  of  Christians,  and  which  appears  in  still 
more  hateful  colours  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  poor  Indians.  I  maintain,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  quite  opposite  to  this  hateful 
aippearance ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  secret 
influence  of  this  spirit,  intolerance  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  still  greater  lengths  than  it  has  ever  done. 
The  only  thing  in  Christianity  which  seems  to  af* 
ford  it  any  countenance,  is  the  &ct,  which  every 
Christian  necessarily  maintains,  that  his  religion  is 

*  See  Note  S. 


the  only  true  one ;  but  the  deduction  firom  this  fivt, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  de^Me  and  to  persecute  ather 
infidels  or  heretics^  is  not  a  deduction  made  by  his 
religion,  but  merely  by  the  pride  and  grossness  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  Mahometan  religion,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  deduction  is  fiurly  made ;  and  it  is 
declared  a  duty,  I  bdieve,  to  force,  at  the  pcnnt  of 
the  sword,  the  true  faith  upon  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  most  undoubtedly  is  a 
spirit  of  uniTersal  charity,— -and  I  say  it  is  the 
silent  influence  of  that  spirit,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  monstrous  mistakes  and  perversions  of  Chris- 
tians, has  still  been  employed,  wherever  the  Gospel 
hM  b«en  preached,  in  carrying  forward  the  march  of 
the  human  mind,  and  in  uniting  the  energies  and 
the  affections  of  the  species  in  progressive  view^  of 
general  good.  In  the  widest  range  of  intolerance, 
the  great  principle  of  Christianity,  that  all  men  are 
the  children  of  one  equal  Ood,  the  redeemed  of  one 
ponunon  Saviour,  and  that  all  will  at  last  appear 
at  the  footstool  of  one  common  judge— that  all  are 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  each  other,  and 
to  love  in  like  manner  as  they  have  been  loved  ;-— 
it  is  impossible,  I  afiirm,  however  this  principle  may 
have  been  hid  from  the  people  by  their  own  ig^ 
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noianoe,  or  hy  the  arts  of  priests — ^howerer  tbeir 
minds  may  have  been  distracted  from  its  contempla- 
tkm  by  worldly  prejudicesy  or  by  foolish  doctrinal 
diq^utes — but  that  still  its  in^uence  must  have,  in 
some  degree,  been  felt,  and  have  contributed  to  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  those  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened  opinions  which  are  now  so  prevalent,  and 
which  Philosophy  lays  claim  to  as  her  own,  with 
somewhat  too  great  a  spirit  of  exclusion. 

In  this  view,  Cleanthes,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
prejudices  against  Christianity  will  every  day  become 
fainter  as  the  world  becomes  better  and  more  im- 
proved, because  all  these  improvements  proceed 
really  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  meet  with 
a  constant  support  from  it.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  will  always  be  on 
the  increase ;  for  it  is  not  ta  be  denied  that  infidelity 
arises  much  more  from  prejudices  against  Christi- 
anity than  from  any  great  deficiency  in  the  evi- 
dence,—and  if  men  were  once  disposed  to  believe, 
they  would  soon  swallow  what  appear  to  them,  at 
present,  the  greatest  camels  in  the  way.  I  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  diversities  in  this  respect, 
among  men  whose  abilities  were,  in  all  fiur  computa- 
tion, not  very  imequal..    Why  should  Newton  be 
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conTinced  of  the  truth  of  that  which  to  BoHngbrd^e 
or  YtoItMre  appeared  mere  childishness  and  old  wires^ 
faUei?   Newton  had  a  mind  to  be  convinced,  and 
the  others  had  not,  and  here  I  belieye  the  main  <fif* 
ference  lay.    Yon  will  admit  too,  that  the  chief  pre- 
judices against  Christianity  are  those  which  you  have 
now  broi^t  forward,  such  as,  the  appearances  ok' 
bigotry  and  narrowness  so  frequently  seen  in  its  ad- 
herents,—religious  wars,  men  cutting  each  other^s 
throats  about  the  most  unintelligible  points  of  faith, 
—-the  monstrous  absurdities  and  crimes  which  have 
found  a  shelter  within  the  walls   of  convents;  of 
these,  and  a  thousand  other  similar  topics,  the  most 
frightM  pictures  may  be  exhibited,  and  have  often 
been  by  those  who  have  had  a  distaste  to  Christi- 
anity in  our  age.     We  find,  accordingly,  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  historians  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  opponents  of  this  religion,  because  they 
have  it  in  their  power,  apparently  without  any  ma- 
licious design,  to  increase  this  prejudice  as   they 
carry  on  their  narrative,  by  bringing  forward  all 
those  ugly  aspects  which  have  disgraced  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  less  can  be  done  by  the  most  plaumble 
arguments  directly  aimed  against  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  ;  very  plausible  things,  you  will  admit, 
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have  been  said  on  the  other  side,  and  the  day  will 
be  carried  by  which  ever  party  has  the  partiality  of 
the  ju^es  in  its  favour.  Now,  I  say  the  partialities 
will  increase  for  Christianity,— the  bigotry  of  ancient 
times  is  an  old  story,  and  if  it  found  any  thing  like 
a  colour  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  more 
«»lightened  and  liberal  spirit  of  modem  times,  un- 
doubtedly, is  more  distinctly  approved  of.  I  know 
not  that  the  world  can  make  an  advance  of  any  kind 
in  any  one  prindjde  of  charity  or  good  affection, — 
in  which  it  will  not  find  Christianity  its  auxiliary 
and  friend,  so  that  I  really  am  at  a  loss  for  any  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  affections  of  men  will  not 
more  and  more  warm  towards  the  Gospel. 

As  to  what  will  happen,  Philo,  said  Cleanthes,  I 
am  not  very  anxious  to  investigate.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, like  some  of  your  favourite  authors,  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  I  will  own  you  would  do 
more  to  remove  my  prejudices,  if  you  showed  me 
any  thing  very  excellent  in  what  has  happened.  I 
believe  men  are  going  forward  in  improvement ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  may  think  one  of  the  most  striking  signs 
of  improvement,  in  the  present  age,  is  the  general 
incredulity  respecting  all  those  systems  of  supersti- 
tion which  have  usurped  the  throne  of  true  religion. 
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As  to  your  assertion,  that  Christianity  favours  all 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  or  can  be  made, 
by  the  human  mind,  I  believe  there  is  little  more 
in  it  than  this,  that  now,  since  priests  have  found 
that  they  cannot  make  men  cut  each  other^s  throats, 
as  you  said,  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  worid 
will  go  on  improving  in  reason  and  humanity,  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  they  are,  at 
length,  obhged  to  turn  round  and  to  say,  that  such 
are  the  dictates  of  Christianity  no  less  than  of  com- 
nion  sense  and  benevolence ;  and  no  doubt  they  are 
so  in  most  instances,  and  so  I  believe  they  would  be 
found  to  be  (at  least,  if  it  was  for  their  interest,  the 
muftis  could  eas3y  make  it  out)  the  dictates  of  Ma-> 
hometanism  or  of  the  religion  of  the  Hmdoos.  Do 
you  not  think  the  Bramins  could  find  in  their  sacred 
books  innumerable  precepts  respecting  universal  cha- 
rity,' which  would  easily  suit  the  spirit  of  an  improve 
ing  ^e  ?  It  has  happened  that  the  Christian  world 
has  led  the  way  in  improvement,  and  I  will  admit 
you  this  too,  if  you  will,  that,  of  all  religions,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  best  adapted  for  such  a  state  of  things ; 
it  is  the  least  obstacle  in  their  way  that  a  popular  rdi^ 
gion  can  well  be,  and  is,  if  you  please,  in  some  respectis 
favoturahle  to  them ;  but  must  I  therefore  transfer 
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iny  consideration  for  philosophy,  which  is  the  reAl 
xnoTitig  spring  in  every  improvement,  to  a  religion 
which  I  muist  still  look  upon  as  merely  popular,  of 
however  mild  a  nature  you  may  make  it  out  to  be, 
and  can  I  forget  the  ravages  and  the  misery  which  it 
occasioned,  before  philosophy  brought  it  under  sub-> 
jectiori? 

Really,  Cleanthes,  said  Philo,  I  think  you  are 
deficient  in  your  usual  candour,  in  your  manner  of 
judging  this  question.  When  you  look  upon  the 
condition  of  human  ailairs  in  a  course  of  ages,  in 
what  manner  are  you  to  decide  upon  the  influence 
of  any  leading  system  of  laws  or  opinions,  upon  their 
direction  ?  First  examine  in  itself  the  system,— is 
it  of  a  kind,  a  benevolent,  a  humane,  or  is  it  of  a 
dark,  a  cruel,  a  bigoted  character  ?  Is  it  of  the 
latter  kind  ? — then  you  may  ascribe  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  its  influence  the  traces  of  cruelty  and  of  su- 
pcarstition  which  may  be  exhibited  through  a  series 
of  ages ;  still  more  you  may  ascribe  to  its  palsying 
and  chilling  touch,  the  stationary  or  declining  aspect 
of  that  part  of  mankind  over  which  its  influence  ex- 
tends. Is  the  system  of  the  former  character,  and 
do  you  find  human  aflairs  under  its  influence  of  a 
mixed   and  sometimes  doubtfyl  description?   Do 
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ypu  see  on  the  one  lumd  many  marks  of  bigotry  and 
wi:etchedne88  ?  surely  it  would  be  un£ur  to  ascribe 
thesQ  appearances  to  it,  however  they  might  shelter 
themselves  under  its  venerable  name.  Do  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  many  more  agreeable  appearances,  a 
gentler  and  more  courteous  spirit  diffiising  itself 
into  the  intercourse  of  nations, — the  decencies  of 
private  life,  and  all  the  kind  affections,  gradually 
becoming  more  refined  and  chastised,— «ven  in  bar- 
barous times  a  splendour  of  romantic  heroism,  wH- 
ened  by  the  mildest  and  most  generous  feelingsy— as 
men  went  on  ia  improvement,  always  new  rays  of 
light  breaking  &om  this  benevolent  system  to  en- 
courage and  to  guide  them ;  is  it  not  fair  to  say, 
Cleanthes,  that  these  are  the  real  influences  of  such 
a  system,  and  that  the  other  appearances  are  to  be 
traced  to  something  different  ? 

Apply  this  to  Christianity.  Priests,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  often  greatly  to  blame,  (though  there  is  a  foolish 
hue  and  cry  about  them,  which  I  should  scarcely 
have  expected  you  to  have  joined  in ;)  but  where  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  Gospel  about  priests,  and  how 
dight  is  the  authority  upon  which  their  claims  hay« 
been  built !  ^'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rook 
I  will  found  my  church.^^    WUl  you  really,  Clean-* 
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thes,  deduce  the  papal  usurpation  fiom  these  hann- 
less  expressions,  as  from  its  philo8<^hical  cause^ 
aldiough  they  may  have  been  wrested  as  a  pretext  for 
it  P  Is  there  any  better  foundation  in  scripture  for  any 
of  the  follies  of  any  church,  Papal  or  Protestant  ? 
What  ground  for  virulent  controversies,  for  anhno- 
sity  against  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  in 
religion,  for  attention  to  forms  and  outward  ceremo- 
)ues,  in  preference  to  real  piety  and  benevolence  ? 
Surely  Christianity  has  not  been  the  cause,  however 
it  may  have  been  the  accidental  cover  for  all  these 
things ;  yet  it  was  necessary  to  cover  up  Christianity 
itself  first ;  whenever  the  scriptures  were  laid  open 
at  the  Reformation,  the  real  nature  of  this  divine 
institution  became  every  day  more  apparent.  It 
was  not,  then,  Christianity  that  ever  was  responsible 
for  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  Christians, — ^from 
them  (as  it  is  beautifrdly  expressed  by  an  eloquent 
philosopher*  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gibbon)  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably draw  any  other  inference  than  that  ^^  the 
purest  stream  will  be  discoloured  in  its  course,  when 
it  flows  over  the  muddy  bottom  of  hmnan  nature."" 
But  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  world,  those  which 

*  Dr  Adam  FogiuoD. 
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distinguish  it  from  every  other  portion  of  mankind, 
which  in  rude  times  showed  themselves  in  the 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  chivalry,  and  in  a  more 
enlightened  age  have  promoted  the  plans  of  imiver- 
sal  benevolence  and  improvement, — ^those  virtues 
which,  through  the  long  series  of  ages  since  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity,  have  ever  been  exhibit- 
ing themselves  in  some  form  or  other,  standing  in 
the  place  of  light  and  liberality  in  dark  times,  and 
catching  every  gleam  of  illumination  with  joy  in 
times  of  philosophical  discovery,  may  be  fairly  traced 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  character  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  they  are  the  lines  of  sepa- 
ration which  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
boundaries  between  the  kingdoms  of  truth  and  of. 
error. 
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It  irill  seorcely  serve  your  purpose,  Philo,  said  I, 
if  you  propose  to  deduce  the  truth  of  Christianity 
fi!om  its  beneficial  influences  upon  human  society, 
^supposing  these  to  be  much  more  apparent  than 
you  have  stated  them  to  be.  And  I  really  do  not 
see  very  wdl  what  you  propose  by  engaging  our  af- 
fections for  this  religion,  if,  after  all,  you  cannot  dis. 
tinctly  prove  its  truth.  Why  should  we  be  in  love 
with  a  delusion  P 

At  the  worst,  Pamphilus,  replied  Philo,  you  will 
only  be  in  that  condition  in  which  all  mankind  have 
been  before  you.  On  the  subject  of  religion,  men 
have  ever  attached  themselves  to  the  creeds  of  their 
country,  and  have  never  been  very  eager  to  have 
their  pretensions  disputed.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers were  far  from  being  pure  Deists,  but  had  a 
disposition  to  believe  along  with  their  countrymen .  I 
know  of  no  sects  of  philosophers  among  the  Maho- 
metans who  are  very  strict  in  canvassing  the  author 
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xity  of  tbe  prophet    lonlyukyourpredilectioiisoii 
the  side  of  Ghxistamity,  even  although  you  may 
have  no  dear  conceptiim.  of  its  proofis.    Strange, 
that  the  best  of  all  xeiigioiis  (Qeanthes  configsses  it 
to  be  so)  should  be  that,  rf  all  others,  which  men 
are  the  least  disposed  to  embrace  implicitly !   But 
this  Tery  circumstance  arises  firoa  the  unshrinking 
excellaice  of  the  GoqpeL    It  invites  men  to  canvass 
its  evidences;  and,  aeoordii^gly,  it  is  not  blindly 
reverenced  like  those  superstitions  which  men  are 
afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find  than  delusive. 
At  least  philosophers  owe  some  gratitude  to  Chris- 
tianity for  traming  tham  up  in  this  fireedom  of 
thought.    Had  you  been  bom  in  any  otJMX  form  of 
fiuth,  you  would  never  have  become  philoaqphers. 
The  benumbiBg  influence  of  a  dark  superstition 
would  have  fettered  all  the  ficeedom  of  your  diougfats. 
You  did  not  make  yourselves ;  you  are  the  creatures 
of  centuries  £bx  bacL    Had  there  been  no  Martin 
Luther,  there  would  never  have  been  a  Voltaire  or  a 
Cleanthes-— had  the  Author  of  Christianity  never 
taught,  there  would  never  have  been  a  Lutl^r.    In 
all  these  traits  of  ChristianiQ^,  which  come  upon  one 
when  they  are  not  sought  fw,  I  discover  traces  of 
its  truth,  and  perhaps  the  firmness  of  fity  convio- 
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tioii  liiay '  stride  from  circumstances  which  hare  had 
bttt  little  weight  with  other  minds. 

Its  influence  certainly  upon  the  character  of  so- 
ciety, since  it  was  first  introduced,  is  a  very  stribii^ 
ground  of  evidence,  and  one  which  will  always  be- 
come more  so,  the  more  genuine  that  influence  be- 
comes.    I  hare  touched  that  subject  very  imper- 
fecdy,  and  now,  since  you  are  leading  me  into  the 
direct  evidences  of  Christianity,  I  cannot  enter  into 
any  of  them  with  much  accuracy.     They  all  deserve 
a  close  attention ;  but,  in  this  desultory  kind  of  con- 
versation, it  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  jufi^ice. 
The  fiilfilment  of  prophecies,  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles, (I  see  you  smile,  Cleanthes,)  the  internal  evi- 
dence from  the  excellence  of  the  religion,  and  the 
character  of  its  Author — ^its  wonderful  progress  over 
the  heathen  world — all  the  revolutions  in  human  af- 
fairs  conducing  only  to  its   stability — these,   and 
many  other  topics  of  discussion,   all  of  which  are 
well  worthy  examination,  and  many  peculiarly  inter- 
esting, I  must  leave  at  present,  as  I  could  not  treat 
them  with  effect ;  and  I  shall  rather  have  recourse  to 
a  mode  of  argument  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  brought  forward. 

I  will  own  to  you  then,  that  my  faith  in  the  di- 
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vine  origin  of  the  Goqpd  18  never  so  strong  as  when 
I  happen  to  look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  andrecollect, 
veiy  casnally?  the  history  of  the  human  race.  I  put 
my  finger  upon  tbe  small  district  of  Judea.  I  re- 
collect, that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  that 
little  region,  there  inhabited  a^  singular,  retired,  mo- 
rose sort  of  a  people  if  you  will,  but  still  a  nation 
w4iidb,  by  some  means  <»  other,  were  not  idolaters. 
I  cast  my  eye  round  upon  every  other  country,  of 
the  earth ;  I  see  superstitions  of  the  most  hateful 
and  degrading  kind  darkening  all  the  prospects  of 
man,  and  corrupting  his  moral  nature  in  its  source. 
I  see  some  of  these  nations  tkr  advanced  in  many 
accomplishments  of  understanding,  and  many  vir- 
tues of  diaracter,  yet  unable  to  shake  off  the  tre- 
mendous load  of  error  by  which  they  were  pressed 
down,  and  irregular  accordingly,  and  capricious, 
both  in  the  management  of  their  reason,  and  in  the 
direction  of  their  affections.  I  see  this  little  qpot  of 
Palestine  despised  and  scorned  by  those  proiid  na- 
tions, who  could  not  for  a  moment  have  conjectured 
that  any  thing  which  it  could  offer  them  would  have 
had  the  slightest  influence  on  their  condition.  I 
now  see,  in  that  despised  country,  a  teacher  arise 
from  the  lower  orders  of  tiie  people,  who  was  himself 
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as  less  disregarded  by  bis  countrymen,  than  bia 
country  was  contemned  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  matter, — ^his  instructions  made  their  way,  and 
though  he  himself  perished  in  the  cause,  yet  hia 
followers,  men  too  of  no  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
carried  his  doctrines  into  other  nations,  and  in  no  long 
period  all  the  splendid  apparatus  of  superstition  fell 
before  them.  What  do  I  see  now  ?  The  little  pin- 
point of  Judea  swelling  out  to  embrace  one-half  of 
the  globe — by  what  means  ? — not  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  the  progress  of  opinion.  All  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, one  after  the  other,  Greek,  Roman,  Barbarian, 
^orjring  in  the  name  of  this  humble  Galilean, — 
armies,  greater  than  those  which  Xerxes  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  swarming  into  Asia  only  to 
get  possession  of  his  sepulchre, — a  new  world  added 
to  his  dominion, ^-and  at  this  hour,  the  cast  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south,  throwing  down  their 
treasures  before  his  manger  !  How  is  all  this  ? — are 
the  whole  human  race  gone  mad — or  is  it  only  a  few 
philosophers,  who  will  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  other 
men,  to  whom  that  epithet  is  more  justly  due  ?  At 
least,  Cleanthes,  (for  if  I  gun  this,  I  gain  almost 
all  tliat  I  am  concerned  about,)  is  there  not  some- 
tliii^  in  this  representation  to  make  the  philosophers 
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be  a  little  modestin  dieir  criticiaiiifei,  and  to  exerciM 
«  fitfle  of  that  fnupenae  of  juc^ent  which  they  me 
eo  ttindi  fffea  in  other  canes  to  reeommeiid  P  le  it 
ft  that  theydiouU  tiest  widi  omtempt  dioee  wboie 
minds  are  swayed  with  this  remarkaUe  and  mpve- 
cedented  view  of  things,  supposing  Christianity  had 
ho  other  proof  in  its  support  ?  If  the  ^anions  of 
Socrates  had  made  so  great  a  progress,  and  had  had 
so  lasting  an  eSeet,  would  not  you  have  -been  ready 
to  contend  that  there  was  some  kind  of  drvinity 
about  Socrates? 

In  vain  will  you  tell  me  that  the  history  of  the 
Mdiometan  r^Sgiaa  is  equally  wonderftil  I  Ma- 
homet was  a  eoliqueror,  and  in  that  particvdar  isnot 
moi«  remaricable  than  Alexander.  The  means  by 
vrfiich  his  influence  was  extended  were,  Aerefote^ 
siifBciendy  obvious.  The  influence  (»f  his  rdSigkm 
itself  I  cannot  but  impute,  diiefly,  to  the  previoui; 
influence  of  Christianity.  The  great  blow  had  been 
already  struck  against  idcdatry  and  superstition. 
Men  were  prq^ared  to  believe  that  theiae  might  be  a 
teacher  from  heaven,— ^nd  it  was  not,  therefore, 
a  great  stretch  of  bdiief  to  suppose  there  might  be  a 
second  as  well  as  a  flrst,— or  to  suppose  him  die  mi» 
ttister  of  Ood  who  came  with  die  vengeance  of  an 
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invincible  arm^  The  marvel  in  Christianity  is,  that 
it  went  on  st^  by  step  without  much  eSort  of  hu- 
man ability,  and  without  any  previous  attempt  of 
the  same  kind.  Moses  gave  a  religion  to  a  single 
nation.  What  a  new  idea  to  give  a  religion  to  the 
whole  world!  How  unaccountable  that  this  plan 
shotdd  have  been  carried  into  effect,  without,  al- 
most, any  thing  being  done  for  it  except  declaring 
that  it  should  be  done !  God  said,  ^^  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light.^  The  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity said.  Let  my  religion  be  q)read  over  the 
world ;  and  it  was  spread. 

I  say,  supposing  there  was  little  valuable  in 
the  religion  itself,  this  sii^ular  history  might  well 
stagger  the  unbeliever;  but  when  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  perfection  of  religion,— when  the 
philosopher  can  devise  nothing  more  elevated  than 
its  piety,  or  more  enlightened  than  its  moral  pre* 
oepts,-— why  should  he  be  so  averse  to  receive  it,— - 
or,  more  unaccountable  still,— why  should  he  be  do 
eager  to  banish  it  from  that  world  which  it  has  de- 
scended to  bless  and  to  save  P 

I  have  admitted  already,  said  Cleanthes,  that  the 
attempt  to  root  out  Christianity,  or  any  other  re- 
ligion, from  popular  belief,  is  a  mischievous  one  ;--* 
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all  I  want  ig  the  liberty  of  private  judgment.  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny  that  the  picture  which  you  have 
exhibited  is  a  very  curious  one^-— and  it  is  enough,  I 
think,  to  show,  that  Christianity  b  a  great  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence ;  but  it 
may  be  so  without  being  derived  immediately  from 
God.  There  are  things,  indeed,  in  the  original  re- 
cords which  contain  its  history,  that  forbid  this  sup- 
position. Prophecies  and  miracles  may  be  proofs  to 
you,  but  I  will  own  I  cannot  but  regard  them 
quite  in  another  light. 

I  have  a  long  metaphysical  argument,  Cleanthes, 
said  PIulo,  in  proof  of  mirades,— or,  rather,  in  op- 
position to  the  fiunous  argument  which  supposes  that 
testimony  can  never  prove  the  actual  occurrence  of 
such  events.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  which 
you  have  already  heard  me  bring  forward  with  so 
much  zeal,  and  apply  to  so  many  different  points, — 
I  mean  my  peculiar  notion  of  the  nature  of  belief. 
Belief  in  human  testimony  is  confidence  in  the  ve- 
racity of  man ; — ^belief  in  the  regular  recurrence  of 
natural  laws  is,  when  traced  to  its  foundation,  confi- 
dence in  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness ; 
-—neither  the  one  nor  the  other  species  of  belief  is 
originally  founded  on  experience,  or  is  merely  the 
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effect  of  custom  on  the  mind.  They  differ  in  this— 
that  belief  in  human  veracity  applies  to  particulars ; 
for  instance,  if  a  man  tells  me  that  a  thing  hap- 
pened which  did  not  happen,  then  my  confidence  in 
his  veracity  must  be  at  an  end.  Bebef,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  continuance  of  tlie  laws  of  na- 
ture is  of  a  general  kind ; — I  beheve  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow — hecauec  such,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  is  the  plan  of  Divine  wisdom,  in  which  I 
hare  confidence ;  but  it  will  not  take  away  my  con- 
fidence in  the  Divine  wisdom  although  the  de^gn 
may  vary  in  some  respect,  or  may  not  always  be 
what  I  look  for.  If  there  were  a  direct  promise,  in- 
deed, that  the  sun  should  rise  every  morning,  and 
on  one  morning  it  did  not  rise,  then  I  should  not 
know  what  to  think.  But  there  is  no  such  promise. 
My  belief  in  man,  then,  and  my  belief  in  nature^ 
are  not  contradictory,  even  although  I  should  be- 
lieve the  story  of  a  miracle  ;* — but  your  objection  to 
miracles,  I  imagine,  is  not  of  this  kind, — you  will 
net  believe  them  because  you  think  them  preposter- 
ous,—you  would  believe  a  revelation  much  rather 
on  ita  doctrines  than  on  its  miracles.    Now  this  may 


bemy  asliiMil  for  a  pUIotapliery—hiit  do  yoa-ntt 
thiak4aimcleB  aadpoophecm  wcie  mftlerhdly  iamfb- 
lag  to  duidrdigioii  mtfa  diose  peopk  among  wlunifc 
wmBaiisBimtaNidaoeAf  md,  ihef qfagc»  wcseiFeiyiiK- 
pmrtaat  pioo6  to  them  ?    TJbqr  inioiied  jemflhfe 
«^8l  li^  the%  the  idSgioa  came  firam  Oody  as  yo» 
inay^  in  a  graat  nMMnue,  dbtau  proof  firom  its  nature 
and-^duuMuifceEr-o^hy  Jiot  aappose  that  these  ogas 
were  nal,  jokl  MtsaHy  litppeiied  ?  There  is  nathmg 
cantraffictwy.aad^impawhlf  in  them»  and  thej  have 
xeasj  aeldoBi,:if  «y«v  any  iqppearance  cf  chilriinhnflMi 
and&Ily^  at  most  other  iniiaculoiia  atoms  hanrer^ 
why  nsA  ibexi  give  .fiiU  credit  to  the  greater  number 
cf  themt  ;oairying tfakahmg  with  you,  merely,  that 
they  woe  not  deogned iiw  you  so  much  as finrtbose 
among  whom  they  were  jsadntnted ;  and  if  diere  be 
one  or  two  whkfa  you  cannot  credit,— ^why,  as  to 
these,  you  may  .«iiqpose  there  is  some  mialafce.*     I 
see  no  nacessily  (asproofr  of  etmts  inhist<Hry  arefer 
the  rmost  iwtt  oonducted)  that  theie  should  be  a 
mathiwatical  certainty  with  respect  to  every  .part  i^ 
Sdjp^ire. 
Considering  the  matter  in  this  liberal  pwit  of  view^ 


See  Note  U. 

l2 
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it  surely. is  more  probable  that  a  Divine  Teach^ 
ahould  hare  the  power  of  workingmirades,  than  that 
Be  ^onld  not ;  and,  whatever  you  may  dunk,  there 
is  something  to  me  inexpressibly  magnificent  in  that 
long  train  of  prophecy,  sometimes  brighter  and  some- 
times more  obscure,  by  which,  for  so  many  pre- 
vious ages,  his  arrival  was  foretold.     Yet  these  are 
points,  Cleanthes,  which  I  would  rather  leave' out  of 
the  present  discussion,  as  they  cannot  well  be  esta- 
blished without  much  private  study  and  meditation, 
and  there  is  happily  no  want  of  the  most  able  and  cor- 
rect guides  to  conduct  you  through  these  high  and  in- 
teresting inquiries.*  I  have  only  to  say,  that  if  in  their 
course  you  chance  to  light  on  any  incredibilities  in 
Scripture,  at  least  what  seem  to  you  to  be  such,  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  resign  your  own  reason,— but  why, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  whole  divine  record  is  a 
fabrication?   Scripture  seems  to  me  to  be  throtjcn 
among  mankind,  and,  in  some  respects,  possibly,  to 
have  partaken  of  the  common  lot  of  every  thing  which 
man  is  concerned  in.     It  would  not  appear  so  true, 
if  it  were  scrupulously  guarded  in  every  quarter,  so 
that  you  could  nowhere  pick  a  hole  in  it. 

•  See  Note  V, 
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r  But  it  is  not  only  the  events  ^hich  I  object  to, 
said  Cleantbes ;  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  doc- 
trmes  of  revelation,  at  least  wherever  it  differs  from 
natural  religion ;  its  only  use,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
has  been  in  spreading  purer  principles  of  religion 
throughout  the  world,  than  there  was  any  likeli- 
hood to  happen  under  the  Heathen  superstitions ; 
but  this  it  may  have  done,  whether  we  are  to  ac- 
count it  actually  the  inspiration  of  Heaven  or  no.  Its 
doctrines,  in  other  respects,  prove  to  me  sufficiently, 
that  it  had  no  such  divine  origm. 

Pray,  Cleanthes,  said  Philo,  to  what  doctrines  do 
you  allude  P 

I  will  take  as  instances,  said  Cleanthes,  those 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Atonement,  which  really 
appear  to  me  of  no  very  tenable  nature.  If  you 
will  tell  me  they  are  mysteries,  and  say  nothing 
about  them,  it  will  be  your  wisest  plan ;  but  why 
mysteries  P — ^what  purpose  can  t?iey  serve  ? 
.  Suppose,  replied  PhUo,  it  were  as  you  would  have 
it.  Suppose  Christianity  had  no  mysteries,  and  they 
are  certainly  not  brought  very  prominently  forward 
by  its  great  Author,  to  me  the  evidence  of  its  divinity 
would  yet  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  that  very  cir- 
cumstance which    you    acknowledge, — ^its    having 
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spread  pure  principles  of  reli^on  througli  s  beniglited 
world.  Coneider,  I  beseech  you,  Cleanthes,  what 
these  principles  are,  and  how  precious  a  gift  it  has 
been  in  thiB  view  to  man.  Look  to  the  faith  of 
the  Chiistian.  He  raises  an  eye  purified  horn 
the  film  of  superstition  to  the  eternal  Fountain  of 
light,  of  goodueBS,  and  of  happinees.  He  feels  that 
he  is  walking  in  a  world  which  Divine  beneficence 
made,  and  which  Divine  wisdom  is  everywhere 
ordering  and  guiding.  In  all  the  events  of  life  be 
feels  3  heavenly  hand  leading  him  on,  spreading 
flowers  in  his  way,  or  Lfting  him  over  thorns. 
When  the  hour  of  deatli  comes,  he  hcs  down  under 
the  protection  of  that  gracious  Guardian,  and  re- 
joices, even  amid  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  in  the 
light  of  Heaven  which  is  opening  to  receive  him. 
You  say  that  philosophy  might  have  taught  you  all 
this, — no,  indeed,  it  could  not;  you  have  these 
views  and  hopes  more  steadily  grounded  than  So- 
crates had,^bccause,  Cleanthes,  without  knowing 
it,  ypu  too  are  almost  a  Christian.  Your  masters  in 
wisdom  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christianity  with  theix 
mother's  milk ;  for  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  you 
will  admit,  has  been  improved  in  its  passage  to  you. 
But  is  there  nothing  divine  m  the  design  of  impart- 


i^g^aB these sriUkie hopes  te tfaehonUest  iiflaWj 
tmP'of  4b  voltage,  no  kis  than  to  the  meditaiive 
sagef  That  was  the  denga  ef  die  AvAor  ^ 
Christaanity)  and  how  wdl  has  it  aueoeeded !  Pfeo^ 
Tideace  ftvomed  it,  you  say,  bat  this  is  no  proof 
that  he  waff  sent  by  Heaven.  Why,  I  dioaU  be 
apt  to  belief  so  wise,  so  giaoieos,  sobenetoleata 
teaefaer,  on  his  ample  woid,  that  he  was  so  eommis^ 
8k»ed.  Whysho^dibenothavebeen?  Beeausefae 
was  not  a  Gieek^— or  because  he  was  poor,— »or'be^ 
cause  be  had  no  anilntinn  to  make  a  diq>lay !  Vi»^ 
judices,  Ckanthesr-^pre^udices  43i£  which  philosophy 
ought  to  be  ashamed  I  His  simple  wisdom,  'Ms 
povesty,— UaileaM,  iSttsd  him  more  than  any  diis^ 
dse,lbr  Aat  sublime  office  in  which  he  ei^;ageiUi> 
that  of  b^Bg  die  teacher  and  instructor  of  the  pos«i> 
est  and  most  miserable.  See  how  diedxcumstaoess 
whidi  his  eountrymen  could  not  relish  render  faisl 
dei»  to  the  grei^  body  of  mankind  !  Whatbuttis 
poverty,  his  affecting  death,  are  Ibe  tbemes  ctf  die 
humUe  cottager  ?  We,  who  live  in  better  dfQum- 
stances,  thixik  and  feel,  I  fear,  less  on  these  pointfer. 
Are  we,  therrfore,  better  able  to  judge  of  <tbeiit^ 
Oleanthes  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  diedaSy  la^ 
boars  and  cKstresses  of  the  poor  which  bringrChris- 
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tiaiiity  home  to  their  hearts  ?  There  is  in  all  tliis 
«  diyinepreparatioii,  which  to  me  is  worth  a  thousand 
arguments.  A  religion  of  this  kind  carries  truth  in 
a  thotiisand  different  aspects. 

-But  let  us  come  to  those  mysterious  doctrines 
'Which  you  cannot  reUsh.  They  are  the  subjects  of 
infinite  debate;  and  vital  and  fundamental  as  I 
ednceive  them  to  be,  I  yet  cannot  but  regret  that 
they  have  been  brought  so  much  into  the  front  of 
the  battle,  and  withdrawn  from  their  own  divine 
sanctu^,  to  encounter  the  dust  and  pollution  of 
human  combats.  How  necessarily  must  they  lose 
that  sanctity  which  encircles  them  in  the  word  of 
God,  when  once  they  have  been  clothed  in  the 
language  and  transformed  into  the  dogmas  of 
men !  In  this  transmutation  they  are  so  liable  to  be 
disputed,  and  may  involve  such  differences  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  have 
given  to  the  Gospel  of  Peace  itself  so  much  of  a 
pugnacious  aspect.  Churches  have  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  contending  for  them,  as  if  the  contention  of  a 
church  would,  finally,  fix  a  truth  one  way  or  other ; 
and  again,  those  who  have  attacked  them  have  in 
like  manner  been  tempted  to  pull  them  down,  with 
as  much  bitterness  as  was  shown  by  their  defend- 
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ers.  A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  is  still  prevalcvit, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  disgusts  many 
people  with  every  sect  of  Christians.  What  moie 
cold,  tedious,  and  wire-drawn  than  most  discusaons  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  What  more 
petulant,  pertinacious,  and  dogmatical,  than  the 
common  efforts  of  the  Unitarians  to  show  its  fallacy  ? 
In  like  manner,  how  fanatical  (gloomy  or  enthusi- 
astic, accordii^  as  it  may  happen)  the  divines 
who  are  for  ever  insisting  upon  the  most  mys- 
terious views  of  the  great  Atonement !  How  apt 
are  they  to  undervalue  the  exertions  of  human 
virtue,  and  how  often  do  they  entirely  lose  tliem- 
selves  in  the  clouds !  How  bare  and  deistical,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  Christianity  in  which  this 
powerftd  doctrine  has  no  place ;  how  little  does  it 
seem  to  diffeic  fi^om  the  chilling  religion  of  nature, 
and  how  imperfect  a  foundation  does  it  lay  for  the 
trembling  hopes  of  a  feeble  and  sinftd  being !  It 
appears  to  me^  then,  that  both  these  doctrines  are  in- 
separable from  the  Gospel,  and  ought  to  be  distinietly 
stated  as  such  in  their  scriptural  simplicity,  but  that 
they  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  more  left  than  they 
have  commonly  been  to  the  private  apprehensions  of 
individual  Christians,  and  not  so  incessantly  brought 
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down  into  the  arena  of  public  disputstion.*  i 
would  have,  comparatively,  little  spoken  or  writ- 
ten about  them,  but  I  would  have  them  both  more 
felt  and  carried  home  to  the  heart.  As  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  principal  point  in  it  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Author  of  Christianity  was  in  one 
aspect  of  his  nature  infinitely  superior  to  man, 
—and,  in  a  maimer  above  all  human  conc^tion, 
related  to  God.  I  may  not  liave  expressed  myself 
with  Athanasian  precision,  but  this  is  enough,  I 
think,  to  awaken  the  reverence  which  the  doctrine 
aima  at  inepiring.  As  to  that  of  Atonement, 
we  are  to  believe  (and  can  we  believe  any  thing 
else  ?)  that  the  acceptance  of  man  could  never  have 
been  aceomphshed  by  himself,  but  is  due  only 
to  the  compassionate  mediation  of  the  Saviour, 
and  to  the  Divine  mercy  conferred  through  Him ; 
the  death  of  Christ  was  the  greatest  exemphfica- 
tion  of  hia  love ;  much  therefore  was  done  by  it, — we 
know  not,  perhaps,  how  much  ;  but  surely  we  may 
feel  that  it  was  an  event  of  infinite  consequence  to 
our  future  welfare,  and  for  which,  therefore,  we 
cannot  be  too  deeply  and  devoutly  grateiul.     Is 
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there  any  thing  extnvagaat  in  tins,  <»  rather/ is 
ndt  the  death  of  so  high  and  holy  a  Penon  a  dr- 
ecmiBtanoe  vibaiAi  it  is  irapoBsiMe  to  oontempiate 
widioatihe  moat  profound  emotion  P  It  wotdd  be 
wise  to  fed  it  generously,  and  like  men^  and  we 
AmM  do  so,  much  move,  if  we  did  not  screw  our- 
selves up  in  iffaS  opmons,  and  become  so  constantly 
ostan^^ed  in  a  war  of  woids  f  I  see  nothing  dt 
these  initataig  ccmtioTersies  in  Scripture.  I  see 
these  thii^  reedramended  to  the  hearts  of  Chxi». 
tians ;  and  as  so  mudi  has  been  done  for  them,  and 
Heaven  its^  has  stooped  to  their  foeblenessy— 1 
hear  liiem,  in  these  sacred  books,  called  upon  to 
follofw  CSsistiati  virtue  to  Ihe  uttermost,  and 

0w  wiU  teach  liKm  htofw  to  dimb 
flff  riie?e  the  itvxj  diiiiie* 

The  more  Scripture  is  stui£ed  with  an  enlightened 
spirit,  l3ie  more  all  difficulties  about  mysterieiB  wiU 
vaniA^ — ^tbat  i&  to  say,  men  will  see  at  once  what 
they  can  comprehend,  and  what  pomts  are  pbMsed 
beyond  iheir  camprehension ;  and  about  the  latter 
they  will  never  enter  into  any  discussion  wbatever, 
but  will  derive  ftom  the  thrilling  gUmpses  of  trixdi 
which  they  discover  in  diem,  food  for  their  sileiit 
and  heartfelt  meditations  and  prayers. 


2S»  BIALOOUES  Q^  ^ATURAXi:. 

'  These  aie,  indeed,  contemplatioiis  suggested  by 
tb^fie  lofty  truths,  which  lead  to  the  noblest  wd 
most  profound  views  of  the  Divine  government. 
They  show  us  the  union  of  justice  and  merey 
in  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  teadbi  the  thoi:^ht* 
ful  spirit  to  rise  above  all  impertinent  strictures 
on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  In  the  suffer**; 
ings  of  the  Son  of  Ood  we  see  grounds  for  a  sup- 
position which  I  formerly  suggested,  tbat  if  we  were 
adquaiiited  with  the  whole  mystery  of  the  uqivarse^ 
we  should  ptobably  find  the  stroz^est  evidences  of 
that  goodness  in  those  very  appearances  which 
are  the  mcNSt  gloomy  and  severe.  The  mysteries 
of  Christianity  suggest  many  such  animating  con* 
elusions  to  the  reflecting  and  pious  mind,  yet  they 
are  conclusions  which  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be 
tav^ht  to  others,  and  which  every  one  may  best  form 
for  himself,  as  indeed  every  one  must  in  some  de- 
gree be  led  to  them  when  he  attains  those  open  and 
grand  doctrines,  which  are  so  distinct  that  they  have 
never  been  mistaken— -the  being  and  attributes  of 
Gk>d— the  immortality  of  man— and  the  infinite 
stake  which  depends  upon  his  conduct  in  the  pre- 
sent life.— When  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
these,  we  cannot  but  be  acoaUb  that  Be  vk) 
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ta«ight  them,  and  who  confirmed  their  truth  by  the 
spotless  thrtuesof  his  life^  by  his  devoted  deaths 
and  by  his  stupendous  resurrection  ficom  the  dead 
(that  incoiitrovert9)le  re-appearaoce  upon  earth  of 
one  H<^  Inhabitant  who  had  left  it^  a  kind  of  fact 
so  necessary  as  we  seemed  yesterday  to  fed,  and  as 
was  uiniversaUy  felt  at  the  time  of  its  prranulgation, 
for  the  removal,  at  least,  of  human  fears,  if  not 
for  the  absolute  conviction  of  reason,)  we  must  be 
sensible,  I  say,  that  a  Heavenly  Messenger  of  this 
sublime  and  awakening  description  was  far  greater 
than  inan,  and  of  a  much  more  elevated  nature  than 
our  imagination  can  reach.— It  is  further  apparent 
to  us,  that  as  we  are  ourselves  neither  innocent  nor 
strong,  we  need  both  forgiveness  and  aid;  and  can 
we  lay  dahn  to  these  graces  as  our  due,  and  not  ra- 
ther be  eager  to  receive  them  on  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  ofieied  to  us,  with  sentiments  of  the  hum* 
Uest  gratitude  ?  Is  there,  in  truth,  any  man  so  vir- 
tuotis,  deanthes,  as  not  to  feel  that  he  requires 
somei  fountain  of  healing  in  his  progress  to  a  holier 
being, — ^that  he  stitmds  in  need  of  s<»ne  cleansing, 
which  he  can  never  supply  for  himself,  from  his  pre- 
lient  earthly  pollutions ;  and  is  there  not  something 
very  afiecting  and  re-assuring  in  the  words  of  the  be- 
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loved  disciplt,  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  clean- 
seth  us  from  all  sin  ?"  or,  when  conscious  of  our  weak- 
ness and  manifold  failures,  is  there  no  higher  and 
diviner  Spirit  pointed  to  for  our  assistance,  in  thoae 
of  the  great  Apostle  to  tlie  Gentiles,  when  he  calls  and 
encourages  us  to  "  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might  ?"  Here  we  feel  ourselves  in  the 
bosom  of  Christian  faith, — -if  not  quite  understood  in 
all  its  heights  and  depths,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  in- 
terest our  warmest  afiections,  to  inspire  us  with  holy 
resolutions,  and  to  suggest  the  most  animating 
thoughts  of  the  general  administration  of  God,  and 
of  the  particular  provision  which  he  has  made  for 
every  individual  soul. 

But  I  have  said  enough  for  the  present  on  these 
high  points,  and  more  than  I  intended  when  I  en- 
tered on  them.  I  will  leave  then  these  esoteric  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  if  you  think  fit  to  call  them  bo, 
for  your  own  private  thoughts  and  study,  and  will 
add  rather  a  few  more  obvious  suggestions,  yet  not 
Bufficientty  attended  to,  on  the  debt  due  by  Fhitoso- 
phy  herself  to  this  divine  institution. 

The  main  error,  I  think,  of  philosophers  in  the 
present  day,  is  their  not  perceiving  thai  religion  is  a 
social  principle,  and  is  never  the  production  of  ra- 
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tkfA  thMgibt  iod  •pbmiUrtMi.  It  is  mtendtA 
lip  {ibi]o8opli«ni'  aolelj,  but  for  nmntind;  and  ftbt 
Kd^gmi^  o£  I^iHoeqibets  mil  never  be  weim  end 
he«rty»  unkse  U  is  pertieiyited  in  by  tibeir  ttikm* 
ewaUises.  Now  the  j^iSoscybera  o£  bealhen  ttmee 
sair  v^'Well  tbat  men  would  never  adopt  a  religioii 
wfelcb  nsled  aelely  en  die  «nthoiity  of  reason ;  and^ 
tberefoce,.  they  were  ^tnte  lulling,  whenerer  thegc 
Goiild^  to  throw  aside  theo^  more  reasonable  viem^ 
and  te  jrai  in  the  leligious  appiehMMioiis  oi  Ae 
miilt^biide^  The  fbUy  and  absurdity  of  these  muel 
have  been  Tsiy  ^trcpsing  to  the  more  pious  ef  the 
pbiiosopbers ;  and,  accoiduigly,  you  reooUect  the 
wish  iji  Socratea^  diat  a  Diyine  Instructor  would 
ccKDoe^  who  ni^  xacondle  reason  and  common  be* 
Uef.  I  think  this,  must  be  the  ard^it  wish  of  eiFeiy: 
true  philoso^ier.  He  cannot  expect  that  men  wiU 
throw  Mide  any  syst^n  of  belief  whidi  pretends  to 
be  of  cdestial  origin,  and  adopt  his  cold  reasonii^ 
on  the  sulgect  o£  religion.  Men  have  always  lilted 
the  supposition,  that  in  these  ndatters  Heaven,  would 
make  known  its  own  will^  and  they  would  not  y^^ 
their  belief  on  what  appeared  to  th^n  in&cior  autho- 
rity. If  ttoe  be  any  religion,  then,  which  «eenui  $^ 
hold  out  Mb  reconciliation,   which  is  pecuhiii^^ 
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ftdnpted  for  the  peo^e,  and  whkh,  lit  the  Mme 
time,  18  quite  reasonable  and  suUimeimotigh  fat  tlie 
philosopher,-<^I  should  think  such  a  religion  WKMdd 
be  embraced  with  eagerness,  or,  at  least,  would  be 
reoepred  with  candour,  by  all  thinking  and  pious 
men.  Now,  is  not  this  the  case  with  the  Gospd, 
Cleanthes?  Socrates  must  have  smnetimes  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  for  consulting  an  oracle,  but 
can  you  feel  any  shame  in  joining  in  any  of  the  pure 
offices  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  delighffid  to  think 
that  the  lowest  peasant  has  the  means  of  forinii^ 
the  same  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  of  his  own 
soul,  and  of  the  duties  of  his  station  which  you 
enjoy  ;  and  what  more  pleasing  than  to  be  in  church 
surrounded  by  those  simple  individuals,  who  are 
joining  in  prayer  to  their  bounteous  Creator,  or 
listening  to  the  inspired  words  of  heavenly  truth  ? 

Might  not  this  interesting  spectade  draw  the 
attention,  at  least,  of  philosophers,  and  make  them 
willing  to  listen  to  every  thing  which  such  a  religion 
can  say  for  itself?  In  this  point  of  view,  I  main- 
tain that  philosophers  are  infinitely  indebted  to 
Christianity,  because  they  can  now  think  and  feel 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  vulgar,  and  yet  be  per- 
fectly  reasonable  and  elevated  in  their  devotion. 
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Tliav  k  now  Be  aeaet  doctEme  wluch  tbqr  most 
knep  to  diemsdves;  tbey  may  join,  whhoat  any 
diwiimtkHi  of  th^  phiJosoj^ucal  dignity,  with  t|ie 
4Soi^regatioii8  of  tkeir  people.  Yet  it  is  straiige 
enough  that  philosophers  will  persist  in  thinking  that 
their  religious  opinions  and  sentiments  must  be  of  a 
class  quite  different  from  those  of  the  rest  o£  man- 
kind, and  that  they  firequendy  give  less  outward 
countenance  to  Christianity  than  their  predecessors 
were  accustomed  to  do  to  the  absurd  superstitions 
of  these  early  ages. 

If  our  philosophers  require  some  modem  examples 
to  guide  them,  I  may  mention  a  dass  of  men  whom 
they  need  neyer  be  ashamed  to  follow — I  mean  the 
eminent  writers  and  philosophers  of  the  last  age, 
from  the  time  of  Bacon  to  that  of  Locke.  There 
was  a  religious  simplicity  about  all  the  distinguished 
men,  within  that  period,  which  is  quite  delightfol ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never  will  be 
again  any  truly  great  men  till  that  spirit  is  revived. 
Read  the  lives  which  are  narrated  by  Isaac  Walton, 
or  examine  the  spirit  which  is  diffiised  over  every 
line  of  tiu|t  good  old  man^s  compositions.  He  was 
no  philosopher  or  genius  himself,  but  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age ;  and  there  is 
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an  elevated  and  religious  tone  of  mind  in  hia  most 
common  deBcriptions  of  nature,  which,  so  far  &om 
being  discouraged  by  them,  was  evidently  imbibed 
from  his  illustrious  companions.  I  would  rather 
read  his  quiet  and  casual  reflections,  than  the  most 
laboured  homilies  of  the  present  age.  Rehgion  hae 
now  lost  much  of  its  dignity,  because  we  seldom 
see  it  so  distinctly  reflected  from  great  minds,  but 
rather  as  it  is  obtruded  upon  us  by  men  of  vulgar 
feelings  and  capacities.  You  admire  our  ancient 
cathedrals,  Cleanthes ;  but,  to  my  mind,  their  so- 
lemnity and  sublime  effect  is  principally  owing  to 
the  recollection  of  those  truly  wise  and  benevolent 
men  who  in  them  inhaled  the  sentiments  of  devotion, 
and,  amidst  all  the  light  of  tlieir  virtues,  sought  in 
them,  with  the  profound  humility  of  ChristiaDS,  the 
forgiveness  of  thctr  sins  !  ^B 

But  now,  Cleanthes,  continued  Philo,  I  widi,^ 
with  your  leave,  to  put  a  close  to  this  controversy. 
I  am  conscious  that  I  have  said  very  little,  and  that 
the  cause  of  truth  may  have  suffered  from  the  advo< 
cate  who  has  undertaken  it.  I  was  willing,  however, 
not  to  put  forth  its  full  strength,  and  to  make  you 
feel  that  there  was  weight,  even  in  the  arguments, 
thst  defend  the  outskirts  of  revelation.     After  all,  I 
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do'  not  call  upon  you  to  believe— I  call  upon  you 
merely  to  reconsider  the  question— or,  if  I  cannot 
persuade  you,  who  have  long  formed  your  opinions, 
to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  which  I  am  yet  convinced 
you  would  find  a  source  of  perpetual  and  ever-in- 
creasing  satisfaction,  and  which  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  employ  the  serene  evening  of  a  virtuous  life, — 
I  ask  Pamphilus,  at  least,  to  spare  some  time  firom 
his  professional  pursuits,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  tlie 
examination  of  Christianity.     Let  him  take  it  up 
exactly  in  his  own  way,  and  if  he  will  do  so,  let 
him  be  assured  that  he  will  not  find  the  study  tedi- 
ous or  deficient  in  novelty.     Men  have  a  notion 
now,  that  every  thing  has  been  said  upon  Divine 
truth  which  can  be  said,  and  thus  many  men  of  in- 
genuous minds  are  disposed  to  avoid  the  subject ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  to  mingle 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  every  branch  of  moral 
inquiry,  and  that  every  page  in  the  history  of  man 
will  supply  it  with  new  elucidations. 

Indeed,  I  believe  this  is  the  very  subject  which 
will  once  more  afford  the  fullest  scope  for  human 
ability ;  not  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  old  divines, 
who  were  yet  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened 
inquirers  of  their  day,  but  in  the  newer  way  of 
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applying  to  refigion  the  spirit  of  a  sound  phi- 
losophy. What  makes  divinity  distasteful  is,  tfiat 
it  is  confined  within  fonnal  dogmas  and  opinions ; 
from  these  it  will  every  day  become  more  and  niore 
emancipated,  and  will  take  its  station  among  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  the  soul  which 
gives  them  energy,  rather  than  as  the  idol  which 
they  must  not  presume  to  touch.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  prophesy,  Cleanthes,  it  will  be  to  express 
my  belief,  that,  in  a  futiure  age,  the  highest,  the 
largest,  and  the  most  accurate  minds  will  be  turned 
to  the  illustration  of  Divine  truth,  comprehending 
under  that  name  the  whole  range  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  in  their  different  bearings  upon 
each  other,  and  in  their  connexion  with  all  the  feel- 
ings and  the  history  of  man.  This  noble  sub- 
ject has  hitherto  been  too  exclusively  the  property, 
though,  no  doubt,  with  many  eminent  exceptions,  of 
cold  churchmen,  or  dreaming  enthusiasts.  I  look 
forward,  however,  to  better  times ;  Infidelity  has  had 
its  day, — it,  depend  upon  it,  will  never  be  revived, 

—NO  MAK  OF  GENIUS  WILL  EVER  WRITE  AN- 
OTHER WORD  IN  ITS  SUPPORT,— but  the  finest 
efforts  of  genius  may  be,  and  will  be,  employed  in 
evincing  the  truth   and  the  dignity  (xf  Rdigion. 
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I  BhaU  then  be  in  my  grmve,  it  is  likely,— but  ^^  I 
iiejoice  in  sedng  that  day  befovehaad,  and  am 
f^itAi^  and  I  call  upon  the  young,  the  ingenuous, 
and  the  ardent  to  assist  in  bringing  it  forward. 
What  I  have  now  said  is  a  mere  nothing  in  the 
cause,  and  has  no  merit,  except,  perhaps,  as  it  may 
give  a  sort  of  g^pse  of  the  qnrit  in  which  such  in- 
quiries ought  to  be  conducted. 

At  present,  let  us  conclude  diem,  my  friends.     I 
do  not  ask  you,  Cleanthes,  to  reply  to  me,  nor  do  I 
inquire  whether  I  haye  said  any  thing  to  convince 
you.     Would  to  Heayen  that  there  were  no  op- 
ponents of  Chrisdani^  more  rancorous  than  you ! 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  not  the  mere  opiniims, 
that  I  would  have  introduced ;  and  you  have  more 
of  the  spirit  than  many  who  lay  claim  to  a  greater 
orthodoxy  of  belief— But,  Pamphilus,  I  wish  you  to 
feel,  that  what  Cleanthes  may  have  in  a  good  degree 
gained  without  the  directaidof  Christianity,  most  men 
would  entirely  miss  but  for  that  rdigion,  and  that  its 
progress  is  of  essential  importance  for  the  general  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  and  for  the  advancement  of  truth 
and  of  virtue.     Oive  then  to  its  examination  the 
time  which  you  can  spare  from  that  high  calling  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  in  which  you  have  already 
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won  laurels,  and  which  in  this  day,  my  friend,  your 
country*  must  look  to,  as  to  the  safeguard  of  its  li- 
berties from  a  foreign  foe.  Believe  me,  that  the 
pure  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  not  less  adapted  to  form 
the  character  of  a  patriotic  soldier,  than  the  heroic 
maxims  of  Greece  or  Rome ;  and  there  are  no 
encouragements  or  consolations  so  powerfiil  as  those 
which  it  offers  amidst  the  present  calamities  and 
dangers  which  encompass  the  world  ! 

Here,  my  Hermippus,  Philo  concluded  his  ha- 
rangue ;  and  I  will  own  to  you,  that,  though  I  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  be  influenced  by  all  the 
opinions  of  Cleanthes,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
on  this  subject,  those  of  Philo  approach  still  nearer 
to  the  truth. 


*  These  Dialogues  were  written  some  years  before  the  conclusion 


of  the  late  war  with  France. 
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COWT  AIMING 

DISCOURSES 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE   OF 
THE  PRECEDING  DIALOGUES. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


ON  THE  CONSTANT  AGENCY  OF  THE   DEITY.* 


John  v.  I7. — But  Jesus  answered  themy  My  Feu- 
ther  worketh  hitherto^  and  I  work. 

It  was  in  these  words  that  our  Saviour  re;^ed  'to 
the  Jews,  when  they  accused  him  of  infinnging 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  because  he  had 
on  that  day  performed  one  of  his  miraculous  cures. 
As  applied  to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
i^(4cen,  the  words  point  out  the  mistake  intcypliieh 
this  people  had  fallai,  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  kept  holy.  They 
Gonceiyed  tibat  an  absolute  suqpenffl<m  of  all  actire 
emplo3rment,  however  beneficent  and  charitaUe,  was 
commanded  on  the  seventh  day,  in  imitation  of  that 
rest  which  their  inspired  lawgiver  ascribes  to  the 

■  ■  — 

*  Preadied  in  Advent* 
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great  Cre&Ux^  at  the  close  o£  the  six  dAjs*  work  of 
creation.  Our  Saviour  here  wishes  to  show  tkem^ 
that  they  had  entirely  misinterpreted  that  pAsaage 
of  scripture, — that  there  was  in  fact  no  stich  things 
as  a  suspension  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Jlfeiiy; 
and  that,  as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  SabbaCh, 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  came  into  the 
world  was  to  raise  men  above  the  languor  of  men 
ceremonial  observances  and  the  unfiruitftilness  of 
doctrinal  speculation,  and  to  show  them  that  idigioa 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  unceasing  activity  of  dutj, 
^}  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.*" 

It  was  not  only,  however,  to  the  bigotry  of  his  coun*' 
trymen  that  these  memorable  words  were  addressed'; 
they  were  equally  addrei^sed  to  his  disciples  ii|  eveiy^ 
sucpeeding  age,  They  are  addressed  to  a  v^ry 
genesdl  prejudice  which  has  prevailed  wherever  man 
has  existed — ^that  prejudice  which  seems  to  remoife 
the  Creator  from  the  actual  operations  of  creati<ui9 
which  contemplates  him  rather  in  the  distance  of 
ancient  time,  when  this  stupendous  scene  of  things 
sprung  from  his  formmg  hand,  than  in  the  very 
Uioments  in  which  we  breathe  and  live,  when  that 
hand  is  equally  employed  in  supporting  and  con- 
ducting every  thing  around  us,«<— which  presents 
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him^  iheiefbve,  to  the  imagiiiation  rather  as  tit  rest, 
tlMia  as  for  ever  ifiH^dng,— -and  which  seeks  to  find 
him,'  aocoBdingly,  more  amid  the  forms  of  worship, 
oQrof  decline,  than  in  that  moving  world  of  life  and 
of  b^pisess  which  is  ever  before  us.  The  world  of 
man,  k  is  true,'  with  all  its  seductions  and  delusions, 
isvjbut  too  apt  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  die 
opomtidns  of  Gkxl,— «nd  therefore  it  is,  that  worship 
has  wisely  been  instituted,  and  holy  instruction 
revea]ed,-^et,  wh^i  once  we  can  steadily  trace  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  amidst  the  actual  scene  of 
existence,  it  is  there  diiefly  that  we  ought  to  ac- 
custom durselVes  to  find  it,— it  is  in  his  constant 
and  daify  performances  that  it  is  most  for  our  advan- 
tage to  keep  hun  ever  in  view,  and  to  form  our  own 
minds  upon  the  contemplation  of  that  wisdom  and 
eneigy  which  are  ever  reflected  from  the  bosonfof 
nature^  and  fiom  the  stream  of  human  events. 

Xiot-us  th^  consider  the  import  of  those  striking 
expressiona  of  our  Saviour,  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto.'"  Look  abroad,  my  brethren,  upon  nature. 
Thc^«#  object  which  everywhere  presents  itself  to 
you  is  the  perpetual  movement  and  progress  of  a 
grand  and  infinite  system.     Nowhere  can  we  direct 

our  eyes  without  beholding  the  constant  exertion  of 

m2 
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Almighty  Wisdom.  The  great  laws  of  nature  are  bo 
regular  and  harmonious,  that  they  bear  the  impres- 
sion of  steady  and  undeviating  design ;  and  if  in  all  the 
subordinate  parts  of  creation,  change,  and  even  eeen*- 
ing  disorder,  are  introduced,  this  only  shows  ub  that 
there  is  no  blind  necessity  at  work,  but  that  we  we 
eVCT  in  the  hands  of  a  Being  who  can  say  to  every 
aj^tearance  of  chance  and  mutability,  "  Hitherlo 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther." 

If  we  look  upon  the  material  world,  and  contein- 
plate  the  miracles  of  grandeur  or  of  beauty  which 
it  ever  presents  to  us, — the  unvarying  agency  which 
is  displayed  in  all  its  operations, — we  have,  in  truth, 
as  strong  an  evidence  of  the  constant  communica- 
tion of  a  Divine  Spirit  with  the  present  frame  of  na- 
ture, as  that  its  original  framer  was  divine.  If 
ag^  we  look  into  the  system  of  animated  creation, 
we  behold,  in  all  the  instinctive  movements  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  simple  design  of  their  being  stead- 
ily carried  forward ;  and  much  more  when  we  look 
to  man,  amidst  all  the  darkness  which  surrounds 
him^  amidst  all  the  inexplicable  parts  of  his  histtny 
or  his  character, — we  still  find  that  he,  in  his  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  nature,  is  not  left  to  himself, — 
that  with  respect  to  him,  more  especially,  there  is  a 


^ibBiFrnthmims  htlhsrto  beea  working^^^^^nBd  the 
greiiletrt' and  tlw  most  gl<maii8  ccmtemplatioa  in 
-mbkttmmi  can  be  anployed,  is  to  have  Ins  inmd 
steadied  iqian  tbe  oertainty  of  this  great  conception, 
-*«4i  ^to  fiel  with  more  than  the  asauxance  of  fiudb, 
wiA  that  4if  actual  ^iaion,  that  wherever  he  goes, 
6od'i8.  with  him<-4hat  the  Infinite  Being  who  at 
first  formed  all  the  inmeaatty  of  worlds,  and  whose 
stiM^  right  hand  ever  su{^rts  them,— that  He, 
in  til  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  walking  by 
the  side  of  the  human  race,*— that  he  is  shaping  our 
ixmise  and  dealing  our  way,— that  his  stupendous 
energy  is  ever  around  us,— -and  that  every  indi- 
vidual^ in  his  place  and  station,  is  participating  in 
that  protectiim  and  guidance  which  watches  over 
the  general  interests  of  humankind,  and  0£  all  the 
universe  of  existence. 

If  ihis  is  the  first  object  which  presents  itself,-^ 
Hy  araidis^  all  the  obscurity  of  a  limited  understand- 
ii^,  we  can  adll  descry  the  presence  and  the  con- 
stant action  of  Divine  Power, — ^we  are  no  less  able 
to  discover,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  great  law 
which  regnlates  this  i^ency  is  the  law  of  ben^c^nce. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  evils  and  pains  to 
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yf^pk  sentient;  #iid  intdUgent.  beings  are' WbjiMili 
-wkq  does  not  see  that  the  power  wlneh  k  eiMy 
n^oment  calling  myriads  of  creatures  into  Hdng^is- 
caUing  them  to  ^joyment;  that  the  generic  <«^oli^ 
dition  of  existence  is  the  possession  of  nmui]^«r(Ate 
l^essings ;  that  every  thing  which  liyes  has  a  met^ 
i^mre  of  happiness  suited  to  its  nature?-— 4nid  if  we 
should  find  the  greatest  misery  in  the  highest  of  iffl 
the  natures  which  this  earth  exhibits  to  us,  is  there 
pot  yet,  inthecommon  courseof  human circumstanees, 
i^ffecticms,  and  feelings,  enough  to  show  the  infinite 
bounty  which  is  ever  encirding  the  dwellings  of  man* 
lund  ?  And  surely,  my  brethren,  there  can  be  no  mote 
delightful  contemplation,  than  to  keep  our  eyes  c(m- 
^tandy  fixed  on  this  divine  and  overflowing  bounty, 
-r-to  see  the  Father  ever  at  work  in  placing  before* 
his  human  children  the  means  of  their  present  and 
future  happiness, — to  behold  the  impartiality  with 
which  he  bestows  his  common  but  inestimable  gifts 
on  every  race  and  generation  of  men ;  to  know  that 
we  are  the  objects  of  the  same  vigilant  providence 
and*care  which  were  vouchsafed  to  ^^  our  fathers,  and 
to  the  old  time  before  them  ;^^  and  to  know,  more- 
over, that  there  is  not  a  spot  upon  this  earth  where 
that  providential  bounty  is  not  visible  in  the  simple 
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etQQfm&it»  0f  gemime  nature.    These  news,  I  am 
ayiwe,    mi^i  be  much>fiirdier  cleared  and  ex- 
ppimdedi-rryet  impeifect  as  they  are^  they  point 
out;that^,gcea|t  and  perpetual  tie  which  connects  the 
hf^BB^  of  man  with  his  BCakery-^that  smisibility  of  re- 
Ufptm  which  consists,  not  so  much  in  distant  views 
a4^  in  psesept  persaamcm,  which  feels  itsdf  surround- 
ed, with  continual  wisdom  and  continual  bounty,— 
and,,  amidst  all  the  doubts  and  the  darkness  of  a 
lower  world,  can  yet  descry  that  mighty  working 
which  attests  the  actual  presence  of  the  Deity. 
.  Tha^  we  may  fully  attain,  however,  to  this  glori- 
a^  discovery,  imd  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  stay  our 
souls  upon  it,  it  is  of  infinite  mon\ent  that  the  dark- 
ness pf  our  present  condition  should  be  removed,-— 
that  the  film  of  ignorance  and  of  sin  should  be 
purged  &om  our  eyes,— -and  before  we  can  well  dis- 
cern, the  ^^  working  of  the  Father,""  we  must  look  to 
tb^t  Divine  Instructor  and  Guide,  (who,  as  at  this 
time,  descended  to  dwell  among  men,)  and  who 
tells  us  that  he  also  works  for  our  good.     Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  strikii^  than  "the  whole  charac- 
ter of  revelation  in  this  particular.— -Are  we  at  any 
time  fearful  lest,  in  our  individual  capacity,  we  should 
not  be  the  objects  of  celestial  care,  and  while  we 


adknowtedge  th«t  these  is  a  high  SupeimtendBiioe 
mbducting  the  genenl  conise  of  banian  sBHtSy 
felt  io  cmr  partioulsr  (sonovs  and:  snfferiiiglBi  'lead 
ofl  perhaps  to  &ar  that  we  are  too  ingignifioaat^to 
dbtam  a  divine  sympathy?  He^  mhcfae  ^vmtt  yre 
ase  now  cdLebratingy  came  to  show  that  theire  i» 
this  powerful  sympathy,  and  he  showed  it  not*  so 
iBHch  by  words  as  by  deeds.  It  was  by  rdiering 
ihe  lowest  and  the  humblest  of  the  human  naoe, 
wbatever  might  be  Aeir  sui^eirngs  or  their  sorrows, 
— 'by  going  himself  into  all  the  scenes  of  i^icliaD, 
and  carrying  along  with  him  the  spirit  ofthe  l^ghest 
consolation — ^it  was  by  hioabling  himself  to-  Ae 
poorest  ccmdition,  of  humanity,  and  vdilsig  die 
^^gence  of  Deity  itself  in  the  most  obscure 
form  of  man^ — ^it  was  thus*  that  he  practically 
taught  the  love  of  God  for  every  human  crea- 
ture;—-and  such  was  the  moral  grandeur  and  be- 
nevolence of  that  great  humility,  in  which,  in  the 
time  of  this  mortal  life,  he  came  to  visit  us  !-*-I>o 
we  tremUe  amidst  the  consciousness  of  our  sins? 
and  is  it  this  thick  and  gloomy  covering  whidi 
hangs  over  the.  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and 
separates  them,  like  the  vail  of  the  temple,  from  die 
Holy  of  H<dies,— i&om  the  distinct  view  of  the  IM- 


irias  peMaee  «nd  perfeolkMi ?    Lo!  be  liilli  fat 
fkiitinaL  in  tmn,— 4t  gftve  wajr  at  Ae  aspect  of  Ub 
^tKUliQfiMiiit  waSBBtrng^f^  was  not  by  tbe  woidi 
anA  tbe  Teawmnigs  of  hmnan  wiBdom  tbat  tliia 
nu^iijr  ccMMrammatum  mm  aeooiiiidiBbed,-—it  was 
by  the  Ubonn  and  tbe  agonies  of  bk  croat,— it 
was  by  die  travail  ct  bb  aool,—- ami  new  the  worit 
it'fintefaed,  airi  Ibe  brightnesB  of  the  mercy  of  Ood 
k  £x  efer  leTealed  to  tbe  penitence  of  his  wander- 
Hig^  bat  redeemed  oflsprii^. — Is  it  on  the  darkness 
of  the  graye  that  we  look  in  despondency  ?  and  is 
die  ftce  of  oar  Heavenly  Father  concealed  from 
us  while  the  mists  of  death  seem  to  hover  over  oar 
prospects  ?   He,  too,  is  tbe  prophet  of  immortality, 
and  this  greatest  of  all  revelations,  which  alone  can 
cheer  and  devate  our  nature,  and  is  as  much  wanted 
amid  the  fiuting  splendour  of  the  throne  as  in  the 
gloom  of  the  cottage,  was  made  likewise  in  a  stu- 
pendous work,  in  that  glorious  resurrection  whidi 
has  for  ever  dispelled  the  horrors  of  die  sepuldnre, 
and  opened  to  the  good  and  the  fiiithfiil  in  every 
age   the  gate   to  eternal  mannons ! — Are   these 
truths,  however  elevated  and  animating,  sometimes 
apt  to  pass  from  our  conviction,  when  we  con- 
template them  in  the  distance  of  history,  and  as 


shaded  with  the  darkness  of  the  axkoeskt  woM>f^ 
Yet  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel  is  not  confiiud 
^e  hour  of  its  origin,  and  to  the  visible 
of  its  Author, — ^his  Spirit  is  still  working  in  its  fr%*i 
gress,  and  it  goes  on  with  the  stream  of  time,  ^aM 
is  indissoluhly  united  with  the  triumph  of  wisdom 
and  of  charity, — it  is  incessantly  in  action  before 
0141  eyes,-rand  not  only  when  he  spoke  the  wiords,- 
bttt  now  and  for  ever  the  great  Author  of  the  6qb^ 
pel  may  say,  ^'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  aad 
I  wprk;' 

If  then,  in  one  view,  we  wish  to  become  acqufUBt-^ 
ed  with  the  nature  of  religious  trtUhj  we  may  find 
it  in  these  inspiring  words.  They  send  us  not  to 
any  profound  inquiries  or  reasonings,  or  to  any  form 
of  abstruse  and  mystical  doctrine ;  they  bid  us  merely 
open  our  eyes  and  our  hearts.  Is  it  the  Everlast- 
ing Father  whom  we  would  discover,  the  Most  High 
Ood,  before  whom  we  are  called  to  bow  ?  These 
words  of  more  than  human  wisdom  summon  us  to 
no  researches  of  metaphysical  refinement,  to  no  nice 
api^cation  or  accurate  balancing  of  proofs.  They 
call  us  not  laboriously  to  meditate  on  this  Great 
Being,  as  if  he  were  removed  from  our  view  in  some 
distant  comer  q£  his  dominions,  and  we  could  only 


catfill  0DiQe.:gliiiipfle8  of  his  BAtme  after  long  and 
tqHsomBi  thonght.  They  tell  us  that  he  iseyer 
aDDtundjiis  and  befoce  110,— that  he  may  be  seen  by 
oureyet  in  die  g^iies  and  beauties  of  his  creation, 
aid. may  be  felt  by  our  hearts  in  all  the  immen« 
sity.  0E  his  goodness,— 4hat  he  is  ever  working  in 
owpresence^-^-that  the  plans  of  his  wisdom  are 
ever,  going  .on,  and  the  labours  of  his  love  never 
8u^iided,-rattd  that  the  day  on  which  he  rested 
fram  the  work  of  creation  was  not  the  Sabbath  of 
his  repose,  but  the  dawn  of  his  ever-wakeftd  and 
unwearying  providence. 

Tbus  it  is  that  the  Father  is  ever  revealed  to  us 
ip^bis.wcNrksj-r-in  that  scene  of  wonders  and  of 
bounty  .which .  opens  upon  us  with  the  beams  of 
every  retumii^  day  J 

But  ^^  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
or  the  son  o£  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?^  Does 
this  question  perplex  us,— -then  he  whose  birth 
we  are  so  soon  to  celebrate  comes  to  reply  to  it. 
NcNT  does  his  reply  carry  us  into  any  depths  of 
thecdogical  discussion, — ^into  any  of  those  dark  mai 
inexplicable  mazes  in  which  the  fact  of  our  own 
blindness  is  Vhe  only  truth  that  is  clear.  He  tells 
us  simply  that  he  too  toorksy — ^that  what  he  has 
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dam  and  is  doing  ig  enough  to  give  us  repose  snid 
all  the  imfathconed  ^secrets  of  the  soul,  and  the 
destinies  of  man,-F— that  all  our  own  sjrateiyis  of 
thought  on  these  infinite  subjects  axe  worse  tbaa: 
insignificant,*— that  in  aJl  his  labours  and  BuSEeswig^ 
Ae  present  »id  eternal  good  of  every  human  ccei^ 
tme  was  the  object  ever  nearest  his  affections^ — mi 
that  the  fidth  which  he  requires  firom  us  in  return 
for  his  works  of  mercy  and  restoralifln  is  not  the 
uftproductiye  fidth  of  i^inion,  but  the  warm  tnisl 
and  dependoice  of  the  heart« 

In  another  view — Do  we  inquire  what  axe  the 
duties  to  which  religion  calls  us  ?  These  words^Qse* 
wise  proclaim  them,  ^^  My  Father  wtn^eth  lithertOy 
and  I  work.**^  Can  thare  be  any  more  powerful  catt 
upon  us  to  worii:  also  ?  Are  we  to  sit  still  in  this  stu- 
pendous system  of  divine  activity  ?  Are  we  to  con- 
cdve  ourselves  religious  by  the  help  merely  of  cere- 
mony or  sentiment  ?  Aiid  are  we  not  summoned  to 
work  in  the  great  duties  of  the  Christian  life,— to  la- 
bour in  correcting  the  wanderings  and  disorders  of  our 
inmost  souls ;  firmly  and  conscientioudy  to  discharge 
the  offices  <£  our  several  callings,  and  to  imitate, 
within  our  little  yet  important  sph^«,  that  divine 
bounty  and  mercy  which  are  ever  working  for  the  good 
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of' aSmen,  and  to  wbich,  in  this  geaaon  of  redeenung 
lore,  otir  thoughts  are  more  peculiarlj  awakened  ?— 
Yes,  my  brethren,  these  are  the  works  by  which 
we  too  may  become  fellow-workers  with  Qod  and 
our  Saviour, — and  while  to  these  we  direct  our  aim, 
let  us  agam  pray  to  ^^  Almighty  Qod  to  give  us 
grace,  th^t  we  may  cast  away  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light,  now  in 
the  time  of  this  mortal  life,  in  which  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  came  to  visit  us  in  great  humility,—- 'that,  in 
the  last  day,  when  he  shall  come  agam  in  his  glori- 
ous m^esty,  to  ju^e  both  the  quick  and  dead,  we 
may  rise  to  the  life  immortal,  ttorough  him  wh# 
livMh  and  rdgneth  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  now  and  ever.    Amen.^ 
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DISCOURSE  II. 


ON  THE  WANT  OF  UNIVERSALITY  IN  DIVINE 

REVELATION.* 


Genesis  xviii.  25. — Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 

the  earth  do  right  f 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  contemplating  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour  into  the  world,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clearer  Hght 
the  evidences  of  his  divine  authority,  or  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  which  may  somewhat  obscure 
it.  Among  the  latter,  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
is  apt  to  strike  the  mind  with  peculiar  force  when 
it  be^ns  to  make  any  extensive  survey  of  the  state 
of  human  affairs;  and  when  we  compare,  with  the 
limited  progress  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  reign 

*  Preached  in  Advent. 
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of  superstition  and  imposture  everywhere  around 
it,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  Revelation,  the  im- 
port of  which  is  announced  to  be  of  such  infinite 
importance  to  mankind,  should  still  be  left  in  a 
state  of  such  imperfect  advancement  This  preju- 
dice has  often  been  caught  at  by  those  who  unhap- 
pily employ  themselves  in  misleading  the  unwary ; 
and  although  it  has  as  often  been  exposed  by 
sounder  and  more  pious  inquirers,  it  is  yet  of  im- 
portance to  examine  it  from  time  to  time,  that  we 
may  meet  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour^s  ad- 
vent with  a  ftdl  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  claims, 
and  may  not  have  our  minds  bewildered  with  diffi- 
culties which  vanish  whenever  they  are  fairly  con- 
templated. 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject,  then,  we  may, 
in  the  Jtrst  place,  remark,  that,  in  the  system  of 
human  affairs,  there  is  no  equaUty  of  division  with 
respect,  to  those  things  which  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  considering  as  the  most  important.  There  are 
scarcely  any  of  the  gifts  of  God  which  do  not  fall, 
in  very  unequal  proportions,  among  different  indivi- 
duals, ages,  and  nations.  We  find  men  in  all  con- 
ditions of  poverty  or  affluence,  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance, moral  and  intellectual  attainments ;  and  al- 


/diougfa  the  jHCture  may  often  strike  us  with  some 
degisee  of  surprise,  and  we  may  feel  ourseWea  inca- 
pable of  explaimng  it,  yet  it  seldom  haj^ns  ihat 
we  regard  it  as  indicating  any  want  of  just  allot- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  or  as  leading  to  the 
sui^position,  that,  in  any  case,  he  does  otherwise 
than  right.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  inspect  this 
atrsttigement  a  little  more  t^losdy,  do  we  not  find,  in 
the  Tery  distinctions  among  men,  the  bonds  by 
which  they  are  more  closely  united, — the  depend- 
ence in  which  they  are  mutually  kept  by  meana  of 
their  mutual  wants,  and  the  progress  and  impioTe- 
-ments  which  are  made  in  society  by  the  incite^ 
ments  and  emulation  which  run  through  the  whole  ? 
At  all  events,  that  it  is  upon  this  system  of  a  great 
diyorsity  in  gifts  and  talents  that  the  world  is  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  course  of  God's  providence,  is 
a  fact  obvious  to  daily  observation,  and  there  seems 
no  reason,  then,  that  we  should  not  expect  the  same 
system  to  prevail  in  regard  to  religious  advantages. 
There  seems  no  reason  either  for  our  supposing  that, 
in  a  q>iritual  sense,  the  wants  of  some  and  the  riches 
of  others  will  not  be  a  far  better  means  of  binding 
the  hearts  of  men  closely  together  in  the  ultimate 
progress  of  the  system  of  revektion,  than  if  these 


gifts  md  gnuses  had  been  ccminranicated  in  a  mote 
independent  and  equid  ineasnre,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  thus  keep  pace  mndi  more  equaUy  with 
the  other  arrai^ments  and  the  common  order  of 
human  society.  As  it  is  not  the  design  of  Ph>- 
Tidence  that  the  illumination  of  fkith  should  be 
so  great  as  to  make  the  usual  course  d  things  in 
this  worid  lose  their  interest,  and  be  considered  as 
utterly  insignificaoDt ;  thus  it  is  wisely  ordered  that 
Revelation  itself  fllMnild  fall  into  the  train  of  other 
events,  and  be  carried  on  at  last  by  apparently  the 
same  means,  and  be  presented  on  some  occasions  in 
fainter,  and  on  others  in  brighter  lights,  so  as  that 
it  may  be  rather  found  by  those  who  look  for  it, 
than  obtruded  upon  the  vulgar  gaze,  imd  made  so 
daggling  and  resplend^it,  that  it  would  seem  more 
to  bHnd  than  to  lead. 

There  would  be  no  hesitation  indeed  upon 
this  subject,  and  men  would  come  very  soon  to 
see  how  mudi  better  it  is  that  rehgion^  after 
it  has  first  been  introduced  into  the  world,  should 
be  left,  like  every  thing  else^  to  the  seeming  in- 
fluence of  circumstances,  were  we  not  apt  to  con- 
nect, with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  some  very  harsh 
and  mdancholy  conceptions,  whidi  mislead  us  in 
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tlie  viewd  which  we  form  upon  this  great  inqcdbrf. 
We  are  somehow  apt  to  believe,  that  wherever  the 
Grospel  is  not  preached,  the  mercy  of  Ood  cannot  be 
supposed  to  extend, — a  notion  which  at  once  throws 
a  gloom  over  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  man^ 
and  darkens  all  our  highest  and  purest  represen- 
tations of  the  great  Father  of  the  world.  Here, 
then,  in  the  second  place,  let  iis  fix  firmly  in  bur 
minds  the  true  notions  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and, 
relying  for  the  basis  of  all  our  opinions  respect- 
ing the  government  of  God  on  his  immutable  jus- 
tice and  goodness,  let  us  at  once  drive  away  firom 
us  all  narrow  ways  of  judging  of  his  dealings  with 
mankind,  which,  in  fact,  are  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  the  limited  apprehensions  of  our  own 
minds ;  and,  although  it  is  not  at  all  within  our  sphere 
to  say  in  what  manner  or  according  to  what  rules 
he  will  proceed  in  his  determination  with  respect  to 
those  to  whom  the  Oospel  is  not  known,  and  who 
have  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
it,  we  may  yet  say,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance, 
as  the  patriarch  Abraham  has  already  said  be- 
fore us  in  the  text,^ — "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right  ?^ 

There  is  in  truth,  my  brethren,  no  greater  error 


^■1  ml^gioiii  4nil)jec!U^  duin^the  vnry  eommon  mie  <if 
ffqppoang  4luit  ife  IcAOir  «  gieat  deal  mote  tlum 
jge.  doy— that  we  toe  ^wea  Jidsntled  into  ti^ 
dqptlui  gf  the  Biviae  ^^eonsels,  and  that,  instead 
of  ^aaeing  a  very  little  way  before  ns  upon  earthy-— 
^nd  certainly  no  ftrther  into  the  future  woild, 
than  has  :been  voudisa&d  to  ua  by  the  inlBnite 
ocmdeBceasion  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  elevat- 
ing our  hopes,  and  fixing  our  conduct,— *we  dare 
to  take  both  worlds  in  our  own  puny  grasp,  and 
think,  too,  that  we  can  bring  Scripture  in  support  of 
some  of  our  own  lowest  and  most  vulgar  inu^gi- 
nations.  It  is  £rom  nusapprehensiims  like  these, 
that,  in  ages  of  .darkness  and  distorted  q>eculation, 
such  weaknesses  of  opinion,  exhibited  too  with  all 
the  jnide  of  theological  doctrine,  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  pure  £uth  of  the  Goq>el,  to  which  they 
still,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  ding,  so  as  often  either 
to  darken  the  minds  of  believers,  or  to  inftise  the  se^ 
cret  poison  of  infidelity.— ^ Why  should  we  eversedc 
to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  na-; 
ture  or  in  the  book  of  life  P  In  the  first  we  behold 
the  impartial  goodness  of  God  amidst  all  diversitita 
of  conditions  mr  circumstanoes,  embracing,  in  the 
same  patem^  arms  of  his  Providence,  the  savage, 
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no  less  than  the  eaint  or  the  sage;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, we  behold  a  Son  descending  from  the  Father, 
and  calling  upon  all  to  whom  he  is  made  known  to 
follow  him,  in  simplicity  of  heart  and  faith,  in  that 
exalted  course  in  which  he  goes  before  them,  and  in 
which  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  is  indissolubly 
Joined  to  the  most  universal  sentiment  of  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  to  all  the  famiUes  of  men,  without 
the  suggestion  of  any  cold  surmise  that  the  mercy  of 
Crod  is  not  as  infinite  as  his  nature,  although  we  may 
not  know  the  methods  by  which  it  is  difiused  and 
applied. 

There  is,  however,  another  error  opposite  to  that 
of  supposing  that  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  pro- 
ceedings is  greater  than  it  really  is, — that  of  not 
faithfiilly  profiting  by  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess.  Those  who  permit  their  imaginations 
vaguely  or  pliilosophically  to  dwell  on  the  imi- 
versal  attribute  of  goodness  in  the  Divine  nature, 
are  sometimes  apt  to  disregard  the  particular  ex- 
pressions of  that  goodness  as  it  is  shown  to  them- 
selves.  But  because  the  mercy  of  God  is  over  all 
his  works,  is  that  any  reason  for  not  prizing  as  an 
inestimable  benefit  the  particular  methods  of  his 
mercy  with  which  we  are   acquainted,   and   must 


'iSof  the  retj  same  condiusioii  of  the  patriarch, 
^  Shall  not  the  Jud^  of  all  the  6arth  do  right  ?'' 
hb  htmg  oyer  us  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  if, 
"possessing  an  especial  declaration  of  the  means  by 
whidi  we  are  called  to  salvation,  we  n^ect  to  fix 
bur  fidth  upon  Aem,  and  to  ap^dy  them  to  the  re- 
'gulation  of  our  hearts  and  lives?     It  is  thus,  in 
the  third  place,  that  we  are  to  regard  the  benefit 
of  the   Gospel.     It  is  a  distinction  whidi  those 
who  have  obtained  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  prize  as 
by  far  the  greatest  which  they  enjoy, — and  when 
there  are  yet  so  many  ov»  all  the  world  who  sit  in 
"darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  how  great 
ought  our  estimation  to  be  of  that  life  and  immor- 
tality which,  as  at  this  time,   the  Son  of  Qod 
brought  to  l^t  by  his  Gbspel !   We  justly  prize 
Ae  gifts  of  knowledge,  of  civilization,  of  liberty, 
tot  which  we,  in  this  favoured  portion  of  the  globe, 
are  distinguished  above  so  many  more  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  who  are  degraded  in  ignorance,  barbarity, 
and  slavery,— *but  we  do  not,  perhaps,  always  as- 
eribe,  as  we  ought,  the  origin  even  of  these  temporal 
advanti^es  to  the  influences  of  our  religion.  ,Yet 
what  are  all  these  blessings  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence compared  with  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 


in  a  higher  state  of  being;  and  how  pcHi^orliil^ 
are  we  called  to  walk  worthy  of  this  great  Bidvs* 
tion  which  has  been  revealed  to  us  as  Chrisliaiii^^ 
and  in  that  character  alone  !  . 

The  wise  and  the  vurtuous,  under  every  dispenia. 
tion,  and  in  aU  conditions  of  ignorance,  we  msf  wett 
believe,  are  not  left  without  the  testimony  of  a  goad 
conscience,  and  such  hopes  as  nature  or  reason  etm 
supply ;  but  how  glorious  the  advantage  to  have  iJMm 
hopes  authoritatively  made  known  to  us,—- *to  have 
the  way  and  the  life  clearly  opened  before  us,— 4* 
to  have  been  visited,  as  we  know  that  we  have 
been,  in  great  and  condescending  humility  -by  a 
heavenly  Visitant,  who  was  no   other  than   the 
Son  of  God,— to  have  been  called  to  purify  owr 
souls,  not  in  '*  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats,^^  or 
whatever  sacrifices  the  fears   and   the    ignorance 
of  nature  everywhere  vainly  accumulate,   but  is 
that  precious  blood  which  has  be^i    shed    ooee 
and  for  ever,-— and  then  to  have  seen  the  grave 
burst  before  us,  and  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead 
rising   from  it  in  that  glorious    majesty,    bolSHie 
whi^h  all  kindreds  and  tongues  shall  yet  be  asfleiB*- 
bled !     I  ask,  my  brethren,  to  whom  much  haa 
thus  beeii  j^ven,  must  not  from  these  much  be 
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naqmedf  and  caa  *<  tbe  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
da-  nght,^  if  the  sentence  wUdi  he  finallj  passes 
il^«m  us  (merciful  as,  we  trust,  its  interpsetatioii 
of  our  liires  and  characters  will  be)  does  not  yet 
ceneqpond  in  its  great  outlines  to  the  opportunities 
wh^  we  ha^e  enjoyed,  and  to  tbe  use  which  we 
hsre  made  of  them  ?  It  is  a  wish  natural  to  the 
Christian  heart  that  the  blessed  knowledge  of  the 
Gespel  and  its  saiing  inflhiences  should  be  con- 
veyed to  erery  portion  of  the  world,  and  that  idl 
men  should  be  washed  in  that  blood  which  has  been 
sbed  for  tbe  ^  healing  of  the  nations.^  It  is  a  wise 
and  a  pous  endeavour,  wherever  die  way  is  opened 
is  the  providence  of  6od^  to  seek  to  be  bis  ministers 
ia  spi«a£i^  abroad  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,*— 
but  ^<' known  imto  the  Lord  are  the  times  and  the 
seasons^— and  at.  all  times  and  all  seasons  <^  his  lov- 
ii^ldndnessiaover  all  his  works  ;^  at  all  times  and  at 
afrseasons,  too,  we  are  called,  as  our  most  iinportattt 
exiNFcise,  to  the  discipline  of  our  own  spirits,  ^<  to 
buOd  up  ourselves  on  our  most  holy  fiuth,  prayibg 
in  the  Holy  Ohost,  keeping  ourselves  in  the  love  of 
Odd,  and  looking  for  the  merc^  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
CSirist  unto  etei^nal  life.^^  At  all  times  are  we  called 
to  stk  1^  withm  us  the  gift  Whidi  we  have  secaved>' 
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that  we  may  indeed  become  "  a  chosen  genetatioDi 
a  royal  pTieethood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people." 
So  ehall  we  save  our  own  souls,  and  so,  more  than 
in  any  other  way,  shall  we  contribute  our  part  tp. 
save  the  souls  of  others.  In  what  manner  indeed  ie. 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  be  universally  spread  oveB- 
all  the  earth  ?  In  what  manner  is  the  equality  of  tb^; 
divine  administration  to  be  made  finally  mstd&Btf, 
Evidently  by  us  and  by  all  who  possess  that  gloiioUB: 
light,  making  it  "  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  ift 
in  heaven."  Had  the  Christian  world  been  truly, 
Christian,  had  it  not  been  too  commonly  swayed  by 
the  worst  and  moat  worldly  principles  and  passions, 
would  not  the  light  of  the  Gospel  have  long  ago 
penetrated,  with  scarce  any  effort  to  carry  it,  int»j 
every  comer  of  the  habitable  earth ;  and  how  can  i^ 
ever  effectually  so  penetrate  unless  it  is  seen  to  flow 
from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  not  merely  in  word 
but  in  deed  ? 

At  this  season,  then,  my  brethren,  it  is  most  fit- 
ting that  we  should  all  lay  to  heart  what  is  expected 
from  us  as  Christians :  As  surely  as  that "  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,"~80  certainly  shall  our 
Christian  calling  bring  to  us  the  "  savour  either  of 
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lifeinrrfdeath*?*  Kit  be  neglectfdy—if>  having  evary. 
oj^Nirtuiiity  to  Jcnow  our  Lord  and  his  vill^  we  yet 
dint  our  eyes  to  the  light,  and  willingly  tixego  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  hopes  which  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  conceiye,-— what  can  we  look  to,  but  that 
our  shame  should  at  last  be  proclaimed  openly  in 
thepresenceof  men  and  of  angels?  But  if  weretain 
our  <»1  in  our  lamps,  and  are  ready  to  go  forth  and 
meet  the  bridqpcoom,  we  may  then  trust,  that,  how- 
ever we  may  too  often  have  slumbered  and  slept, 
we  dall  yet  be  permitted  to  go  in  with  him  to  the  mar* 
xiage.— Let  us  ^'  watch  therefore,  for  we  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  com- 
eAk  ;^  but  we  know  of  a  certainty  that  he  who  has 
(mee  come  to  visit  us  in  great  hunulity,  shall  again 
oomem  his  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quicks 
aind  dead,  and  that  in  that  great  and  final  day 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  assuredly  do  right ! 
Amen* 


DISCOURSE  III. 


ON  THE  LATE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTI- 
ANITY' INTO  THE  WORLD.* 


MATt^  idx.  W.^TMffi$  he  efwhom  U  is  wriUem^ 
BehoMj  I  send  m^  me9$engefr  be/bte  4hf  fmmt 
whieh  ahall  prep^e  ihf  waif  before  thee, 

Idf  i^  fanner  diGiecmMe,  my  brethrefi,  I  endtetfi^oMd 
to  efeviste  k&  fh^eefittk  whkh  is  f]!>e^tieBltfy  mtnit  t9 
th«  reHgion  of  43fm  LfMP ^  iake»  frem  it»  wmt  of 
lO^vefsa^ty^  and  the  impeifeet  p¥ogrea»  wMeb  it^hili 
yet  made  throughout  the  world.  I  showed  tkaiy^  k^ 
this  respect,  it  resembled  the  other  gifts  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  are  disseminated  in  very  unequal 
proportions,  and  that  although  the  truths  of  religion 
are  certainly  by  far  the  most  important  of  such  gifts, 

*  Preajched  in  Adrent. 
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aad  ought  to  he  most  higUjp  prised  and 
by  those  who  have  the  hap^^aesa  to  xeceiYe  them,  yet 
fiom  those  who  are  in  a  daricer  condition,  and  have 
receiTed  no  ei^eciat  levdatimi,  we  can  nerer  suppose 
that  die  protection  of  HeaTi«i  is  withdrawn,  and  that, 
in  the  ordering  of  their  ^atiny ,  the  Ju^^  of  the  whole 
earth  will  do  otherwise  than  right.     While  we  may 
safely  rest  in  this  Gonclusian,  our  chief  concern  ought, 
as  I  reminded  you,  at  all  times,  but  especially  when 
we  are  commemorating  the  rise  of  the  Sun  of  Rights 
eonaness  upcm  the  earth,  to  be  the  consideration  of 
the' great  additional  obligations  iribiefa  fiUl  upon  us, 
to  whom  his  hghi  has  come,  and  that,  by  endeaTour-^ 
ing  to  walk  worthy  of  our  Christian  calling,  we  shall 
not  only  save  our  own  souls,  but  likewise  in  by  far 
the  most  effisetiuil  mann^  within  our  power  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  final  progress  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  all  the  human  race.    If  we  examine  the 
histofy  of  re%ion,  we  shall  find,  indeed,  that  it  ha« 
always  ad¥anoed  in  this  gradual  and  successive  man- 
ner^«>r.that  one  age  and  one  dispensation  has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  which  was  to  follow,  and  that 
hi  this  evident  arrangement,  by  which  light  fbUows 
upw  tight,  and  what  was  once  obseure  is  r^ideied 

brighter  in  an  after  period,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  in* 
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finitely  more  conspicuous,  than  in  any  other  scheme 
which  possibly  could  have  been  devised. 

There  is  indeed  a  common  prejudice,  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  whicli  I  have  already  adverted  to,  wiiich 
finds  an  objection  to  revelation,  in  the  late  peiiod  in 
which  it  broke  upon  the  world,  and  it  has  been  repre- 
sented as  quite  incredible,  that  mankind  should  have 
been  permitted  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  the  space  of 
four  thousand  years,  before  the  Day-spring  of  thdr 
salvation  should  have  arisen.  The  error,  here  too, 
consists,  like  that  by  which  the  prejudice  derived  &cta 
the  want  of  universality  in  revelation  is  su^^rted, 
in  our  ignorant  assumption  that  in  those  ages  of 
comparative  darkness  there  was  not  yet  sufhcient 
light  to  guide  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  it. 
St  Paul  informs  us,  that  "  God  never  left  himsdf 
without  witness,^'  even  in  the  times  of  heaths 
darkness,  "  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  rain  from 
heaven  and  fruitful  seasons :"  and  as  he  says,  in 
another  place,  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  cleariy  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead."  It  is  thus  evident, 
that,  even  independently  of  revelation,  there  was  a 
light  in  the  world,  by  which  men  could,  in  a  certain 


di^pnee^  be  oHiductod  to  tbe- highest  panaflimf/^ 
fidth;  and  when  we  examine  the.diflEecent  forms  rin 
vfaieh  revelatian  has  a^eared^  we  shall  find  that,  in 
ereiy  separate  dispensatb^  regard  was  most  wisdy 
and  b^eficently  had  to  the  state  of  mankind  in  di£- 
li»^nt  ages,  and  that  thedegree  of  illuminationapj^c- 
$lhijd  to  their  capacities  and  dhrcumstances  was  ever 
Youdbsafed,  and  such  as  was  best  adapted  to  lead 
them  on  in  the  jitoffeM  of  Providence  to  a  stiU 
greater  division  of  light  in  a  future  period.  Thus, 
ijtpon  examinaticm^  what- has  been  stated  as  an 
alignment  against,  the,  method  in  which  the  Gospel 
J^  been  introduced,  will  appear  to  be  one  jof  the 
most  ccmyindng.  evidences  of  its  divine  origin ;  and 
the  long  prepaiatian  which  preceded  it,  and  which 
finaUy  terminated  in  its  aj^earance,  could  clearly 
have  proceeded  from  nothing  else  but  a  divine  adap- 
tation.        , 

.  I.  In  this  view,  when,  in  the  first  place,  we 
examine  the  earliest  condition  of  man,  we  shall 
find,  that  he  no  sooner  fell  from  the  state  of  in* 
nocence  in  which  he  was  created,  and  in  which, 
if  he  had  remained,  he  would  have  been  trained 
to  higher  knowledge  and  perfection  by  dispensa- 
tions suited  to  that  condition,  than  his  merciAil 


m. 
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Cwrtigr  airitttkid;  a^  phm  of  ikcifiiai^  aihplvivM 
tbe  «liouiaKi  of  a  hmag  mhcf  cooid  im  iomgn^hm 
^mMlft^  M  kttiocent^  and  ^wlio^  in  tdditioii>ia0 
Mi  nattond  ignoianoe  and  ircirimeBi)  had  WBm^tom^ 
tiKMtad  diiocdcfly  peofiensitifis,  and  «  |nEini0Bfla&'  to 
eviL  A  glorious  ddU:ver«Bee  finw  thb  «lsle  vaa 
diiUy  fovetoU  to  liim;  but^  in  the  ini  »nliBia> 
hit  fatdi  was  to  be  exeicised)  and  Ua  obcdisneg 
tfiid,  by  sudb  imper&ct  intiniations,  and  sudi  ndsv 
of  ooaduct^  as  were  lerel  to  the  xeach  of  his  fiumU 
tiflB  SDod  his  circomstances  in  this  world.  Thns^ 
we  Ihad  the  obscure  rituid  d  saetifiee  Tery  socol  b^ 
came  a  prominent  port  ci  his  rdigioiis  scarvioes^ 
which  constantly  reminded  him  ^of  the  guilt  inta 
wfaidi  he  had  fallen,  the  death  which  was  his  com^ 
sequ^t  doom,  and  of  the  gracious  design  of  Heaven 
to  purify  him  from  that  guilt,  and  to  remove  the 
penal  sentence  by  methods  of  its  own,  which  he 
could  not  penetrate,  but  in  the  fidth  of  which  he 
was  required  to  repent  df  his  past  (fences,  and  ts> 
regulate  his  fiiture  conduct  by  the  laws  of  du^. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  early  religion  which  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  first  ages  of 
tha  world ;  it  was  light  sufficient  for  all  who  would 
turn  their  eyes  to  it ;  and  we  may  believe,  that 


«vf  ^^tfdMT  iBmniutkii  mpfftmAitg  lo>%lnil  cf^'Ae 
Ornpel  wovM  iwfe  he&nr  prematuxe,  and  wecdc^  fi^ 
tttt^  lasre  desangcd  the  whole  progreiB  of  hiHMM 

AiChrBI10flll6]lt. 

Forwedonol,  whenweccHBOto  tioB  qnestioD,  al- 
ways ecoflidor,  aa  we  oii{^,  ihat  it  waa  not  the  oriy 
deogn  of  Heaven  that  men  riiould  m  due  time  be 
tramed  tot  bmnoitaUty^  bat  that  they  should  like- 
wise, in  the  irst  ki8tanee»  re^nish  the  earth,-^ 
that  diffisient  laces  of  men  should  people  its  dif^- 
ant  regioBSy — that  nations  and  kingdoms  should  he 
leimed,*— and  that  the  unassisted  po^rers  of  die  hu- 
man mind  dundd  be  exercised  in  an  infinite  number 
ei  ways,  in  inventions  of  art  and  seienee,  and  in  idl 
the  arrangements  of  civil  society.  Had  the  dear 
hgfat  of  immm;tafity  blazed  fiilly  upon  the  world  in 
the  very  outset  of  its  course,  other  objects,  it  is  to 
be  apprehended,  might  have  been  but  imperfectly 
pnrsned,  and  scarcely  could  have  arisen  to  any 
aqpect  of  importance  or  dignity.  It  was  sufficient 
that  such  light  of  &ith,  and  such  moral  laws, 
should  be  suppHed  as  might  lead  on  the  infant 
world  as  it  ware  by  the  hand,  in  dependence 
upon  its  Great  Parent,  though  it  knew  not  whither 
it  was  to  be  led ;  and  the  praise  whidi  is  bestowed 


upon  the  truly  leligious  and  wise  men  of  those 
ages  is,  that  they  had  tliis  perfectly  child-like 
coufideitce,  and  it  was  this  faith  which  "  was  no- 
counted  to  them  as  righteousness.'"  The  great 
example  of  thiB  is  exliibited  in  the  instance  of  Abra- 
ham, one  of  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  the  moM 
impressiTe  historieB  which  was  ever  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  religious  mind, — uid  fitHft 
which,  amidst  all  the  l%ht  of  the  Gospel,  we  cm 
still  acquire  some  of  the  truest  and  best  concepUona 
of  the  principle  which  ought  to  guide  us.  For  it 
must  be  considered,  that  this  principle  is  still  the 
same  in  effect,  under  whatever  dispensation  we  may 
be  placed.  Faith  is  always  "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Nor, 
is  it  in  the  greater  degrees  of  illumination  that 
the  perfection  of  the  principle  is  sure  to  be  best 
discerned.  On  the  contrary,  that  perfect  and  pure 
faith,  which,  in  a  very  dim  state  of  religious  know- 
ledge, keeps  its  eye  fixed  on  the  scattered  rays 
which  struggle  through  the  gloom,  may  at  times 
ochibtt  the  principle  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection, 
than  when  it  has  so  many  more  assistances  and  en- 
couragements. Thus,  in  no  state  of  the  world  did 
God  leave  himself  without  a  witness  which  might 


bioibtebedlxirif  lAJBA  wonld^iMdt'wiiieh  would 
llMfMM^  }o«t  lii4  not  thdinatleiiliQB  a&d  ecH^^ 

•^^'^  Whiati  tbe  iv«dd  te  geii^  was  cfmrwhdat&A 
iMi'  Ab  fid&M  attd  ettMmigiaciefl  of  idolstfy  «kl 
iill^efMitiofii^^-4lien  it  was,  is  the  seoond  plaoe^  ilm 
idttb^  tiv^^^HiMfy  oP  Ateaham  »  partieidar  aatfoB 
il«d  sci^tedy  in  wfaidr  the  l^Iit  of  fevelatioii,  as  ftr 
i#l6  was  tiMB  iMRifcd  to  be  opened,  mi^  te 
^leiiMVed  pim  and  imtoRapted,  and  which,  in  the 
fft%te«8^ta^  iniglitbedieTefaicleofitsUeaMl 
^CAmminicatidns  to  crefy  nation  upon  earth.  Isa 
a^inAien  yiew,  we  9xe  apt  to  considflir  the  aelectioK 
0t^)lke  p^pto  of  Israel  as  an  instance  of  partiaUtyrhi 
df^  coomMis  4jf  Heaven,—- but  the  design  fimn  thv 
^^  cmtset  was  a  design  of  the  most  extensive  and 
«riif«»rsal  beneficence.  In  the  very  first  call  of  AIk 
rdMi,  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  ^^  in  his  seed  ail 
A^  fiunilies  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,'*^— -and 
^ilhougfa,  afterwards,  on  the  establishment  of  Ae 
Mosaic  Itfw,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  preservatimt  of 
its  -purity,  that  a  marked  separation'  should  ber 
litade  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  yet  this  was  done 
witih  no  oAer  ultimate  view,  tibian  that,  whttL^lbe 
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iMwr  WW  iHPrmd,  in  wlik^  pardy  flront  thm-  latot^ 
leetaAl  pn^prera,  «iid  psrtlj  firom  die  tomBtammaiM 
ef  thw  owB  ineffideiiGj  ai^  Mmdness,  tht  QetilSm 
Bftticms  were  prepaifed  to  lecerre  the  Ught  6£  tike 
Qesprf,  tfak  great  cansuinmatioii  of  die  meraM  de- 
ligfig  of  the  Father  of  mercies  ehould  be  urnnflraiBy 
Mhaed  and  promtdgated. 

In  the  midst,  too,  of  the  obscoritjr  and  ae1re^ 
rity  of  the  Mosaic  institutioiis,  by  whidi  ihey  so 
aocurately  answer  to  the  character  whidi  St  Paul 
gi?es  than  of  the  schodmaster  by  which  the  jroudi 
of  die  w(MrId  was  to  be  trained  to  Christ,-«-anodMr 
£spensaitioii  of  singolar  interest  and  beauty -i^ 
pears,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  mm^ 
kind  from  their  first  dawn  through  aQ  their  ad^ 
vancing  maturity,— the  system  of  prophecy,  cort* 
stantly  leading  the  meditations  of  the  pious  to  a 
glorious  fiiturity,  in  which  the  unseemly  divisions  of 
mankind  were  to  be  removed,  in  which  all  the  na- 
tions were  to  flow  into  the  mount  of  Grod,  and  whett 
that  mighty  Leader  was  to  appear,  who  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  finally  bruise  the  head  of  4he 
sei^pent,  and  take  away  the  curse  which  had  been* 
laid  upon  a  guilty  world.    The  stream  of  prophecy, 
inoreasiag  in  fulness  as  it  went  on,  always  led  nKM 


BfltnTFJUy  ta  tile  bubm  sbcbbA  rmtrhiniflii^  \§ni  jd>t 
t^jigb  bopefr  and  ks«Hi«  of  wdblune  dufy  vUdi  Mk 
€!Hi»pttin'wfc  it,  mov^  and  wove  ^refMtd  the  Mfliii  «i 
ineiL  for  die  itc^bplioii  of  the  Srnnowtwhm  he  md 
to  c^me;  and  although  many  natund  and  ^it^imMfr 
pf^uiSeea- threw  a  teil  erev  the  heasts  of  the  dioaai 
peej^e,  and  made  them  mki^iehead  the  meaaamg 
q£  theif  own  pto^iedies,  «id  even  rendered  theH 
inatteiitiye  f»  <^  the  v<»eeef  Him  who  at  h^t  cried  hi 
the  wilderaeM^^  and  eaiie  as  the  immediate  Foaeu 
runner  of  onr  Leid,  as  <^  the  Mesaei^er  befinre  Ua 
Sictf  to  prqiare  his  waj  before  Um,^  jet  the  earn^ 
sfrii^ona  and  hopes  of  prophecy  nrast  have  been^ 
gseat  in  every  stger'-^BOi  can  we  tefl  how  £nr  its  in- 
Alienee  extended,  unknown  to  themsdyes,.  even  oyer 
the  Gentiler  wsrld;  to  nurse  within  the  secret  bosmna 
of  the  j^uB-  and  thoi^tftd,  high  eaqpectadoBs  and 
gjorioiiis  jwesages. 

lA  has  generaU;  been  remarked,  Aat  ait  the 
time  fif  owr  Sayieur^s  biirth  there  was  a  yeiy  widr 
eqieetatiMi  pveraiiing  diat  scmte  great  and  Divine 
Iitader  aild  Teacher  was  soon  to  aariee^— tiaees  of 
this  bdief  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pagam  Utoxiana  v 
ai^  the  jfmmty  of  the  wise  mmLfiom  the  East,.  ra» 
corded  by  St  Matthew,  selems  to- have  odginatedift 
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this  aDUTLating  concepdon ;  and  it  has  oflen  been 
demonBtrated,  with  great  force  of  reasoning  and 
abundant  research,  that  no  period  in  the  world's- 
history  could  be  pointed  out,  in  which  both  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  illumination  which  our  Sa^om' 
broi^ht  was  so  urgent,  or  in  which  the  nature  of  it 
could  in  general  be  bo  well  comprehended.  If  W8. 
IcK^  to  the  state  of  morahty,  we  find  it  over  tbe' 
whole  world  miserably  corrupt  in  practice,  and  yet 
the  minds  of  men  exercised  in  the  discussion  of  its 
most  minute  and  intricate  questions, — if  we  look  t» 
that  of  religion,  we  find  the  most  impenetrable 
darkness  everywhere  brooding  over  the  human  soul, 
yet  everywhere  the  soul  trying  to  burst  the  gloMD,' 
and  to  find  a  hght  which  might  lead  it  from  eardi 
to  heaven.  At  this  exact  period  the  Sun  of  Rigbt- 
eouBness  arose, — and  whatever  may  be  the  short- 
sighted views  of  sceptical  inquirers,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  finer  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God, — even  while  we  must  humbly  feel 
that  "  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  nor  hit 
ways  as  our  ways,"— than  that  which  is  evolved  froni' 
the  actual  history  of  revelation,  from  its  first  dawn 
to  the  fiill  dayhght  of  the  Gospel,  or  one  in  the 
study  of  which,  in  simplicity  and  humility,  we  shall 


hiivft^^  ouar  Bunik  mote  eidighl^ied  in  Ae  mvfB  M 
^mi'isBcef  ot  more  satisfied  that  ^^  tbe  Judge  .«£ 
t^lffaole  earth  ever  does  what  is  right  T  ;. 

.^WeriihaU^  in  the  first  j^Uk^,  ki  examining  siidi  a? 
histoKjTy -be  ^satisfied  ihat  God  has  never  <<  left  himself 
Ti^kbout.  vitnes^^  and  both  in  the  intimations  of  nn^ 
ture  has  given  ihb  evidences  of  his  perpetual  cam 
andt  pro^^bdenoe^  and  in  the  most  obscure  inrimatJntaa 
o€ re vdatiim  has  directed^the  downcast  eye  of  gujltjFt 
mfn  to  somo  high^  sacrifice,  which  was  fina%  tci 
abolish  death  and  take  iOot  the  sting  of  sin!  Wbettr 
ii^.Cfpistepfl^pib^  ihi^  interesting  fi^atiuae  in  the  0SBMfi 
est  part  <^  the  history  of  our  race,  and  see  the  eym 
of  .the  fathera  o£  mankind  anxiously  directed  to  ita 
final  elueidatiim,. what  gratitude  ou^t  notice  to  fedt 
that  to  Us,  in.as^fiir  as  it  can  be  revealed  to  mtm^ 
tho^at  sacrifice  for  sin  has  been  made  level  tp  piu^- 
apprehension,  and  that  ^^  the  Lamb  which  has  hc^en 
slua  fiiioin  the  foundation  of  the  world,^  wo.  know  lo: 
bo  Him  who  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  whose  sjuri^; 
tual  and  final  sacrifice  is  still  ^ectnidly  repre^aitadc 
Uhflgin  the  domestic  and  bloodless  sacrifice  of  llie^ 
Christian  altar  I  ^     i. 

JWli^%  in  the  second  place,  we  see,  amidstlalL; 
of  andent  tunesi  esumpfes  <if  the  puiMr 


Md^OMet  B/leaiiy  Mlk^  tmmg.  oat  im  meiy:  coadir 
Iknt  erf  kaewledgft,  amidhrt;  the  dnmeaff  of  "Brnd 
theoifim  itself,  the  footstepi  o£  ike  Dhrine  Bma§^ 
mi  reyfensnAy  treading  m  Aem,  andl  fiilbvKig 
Aem,  as'  k  i»  said  of  Abfafaam,  ^^  not  knoimi^ 
lather  1^  we&t,^  but  ^<  looking  fbc  a.  caty  whkdr 
haA  feoHdatioiis,  whose  builder  and  maker  ia  QodT 
— ^w  thmikiy  ought  we  to  be,  that  in  every  statr 
of  the  tnHaan  concKtion  in  which  it  pteasea  God 
t»  plaee  mankind,  he  has  yet  left  a  way  of  life  bgr 
vMek  he  may  be  found  !— 4>ut  how  doubly  thankfedy 
tbai  thk  way  is  clearly  revealed  to  us — that  the 
Son  of  Ood  has  walkol  in  it  distinctly  before  ua^ 
and  that  the  city  which  hath  foundations  is  in  that 
blessed  kingdom  where  he  now  dwells,  and  whene 
he  is  gone  to  prepare  eternal  mansions  for  those 
who  will  faithfully  foUow  him  ! 

Lastly,  my  brethren,  whatever  obscurity  may  stiU 
remain  on  the  world  or  on  ourselves,  let  us  not  suffer 
disappointment  that,  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
mortality,  die  light  of  immortality  itself  should  not 
ftiDy  irradiate  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  the  hu- 
man soul. — Let  us  trust,  in  assurance  and  firmness 
of  faith,  to  that  ^'  sure  word  of  Prophecy^^  wUch 
speidss  of  the  final  gathering  of  the  nations  to  the 
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mountain  of  their  God,— and  let  us  each,  in  his  own 
htunble  and  private  sphere,  endeavour,  in  our  day, 
like  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every  dbpensation, 
however  dark  in  comparison  with  ours,  to  walk 
worthy  of  Him  who  bought  us  with  his  blood,  and 
who  is  '^  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever,^ — and  let  us  pray  to  "  the  Grod  of  peace  that 
brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  diat 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  that  he  will  make  us  per- 
fect in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in 
us  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.'' 


8S0  j^FmrniOK. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


'^^•.^ 


ON  OUE  SAVIOUR'S  CHABACTER  AS  AN  EVI- 
DENCE OF  THE  DIVINITY  OF  HIS  RELI- 
GION.* 


Matt.  xxi.  9.— ^nd  the  multitude  that  went  b^- 
fore,  and  that  followed^  cvied^  aaying^  Bless^ 
ia  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  season  upon  which  we  have  now  entered  is 
the  great  season  of  Christian  thankftdness  and  gra- 
tulation.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
the  days  that  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Saykmr 
have  been  devoted  to  some  general  preparation  of 
the  minds  of  the  faithinl  for  the  celebration  of  his 
arrival ;  and  in  every  church,  accordingly,  over  die 
whole  world,  which  possesses  a  service,  or  whidi 

*  Preadied  in  Adyent* 


has  retained  any  thing  of  the  liturgy  of  antiquity, 
the  solemnities  of  public  worship,  are  all,  at  the 
present  time,  drawing  the  eyes  of  ^^  the  multitude^  to 
that  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  day-spring 
is  beginning  to  arise;  and,  by  the  portions  of 
Scripture  which  are  read,  by  the  hymns  which  are 
sung,  by  the  language  of  praise  which  is  employed, 
are  studying  to  awaken  the  Christian  mind  to  some 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of  that  mercy 
which  is  now  again,  as  it  were,  descending  upon  us, 
and  to  enable  us  to  say,  with  something  of  the  deep, 
solemn  joy  of  the  Jewish  multitude,  ^  Blessed  is 
he  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*" 

It  is  a  feeling  which  it  would  be  well  for  us  all, 
if  we  took  more  pains  than  I  &ar  we  do,  to  encou- 
rage at  this,  and  indeed  at  all  seasons,  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  households.  It  is  the  aspect  of  our  reli- 
gion, which,  of  all  others,  is  best  fitted  to  give  it  the 
dominion  of  our  hearts — ^to  associate  the  advent  of 
our  Saviour  with  every  thing  that  time  has  which  is 
good,  and  every  thing  which  eternity  has  that  is 
g^rious ;  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  when  years 
are  passing,  and  time  is  leaving  its  solemn  lesscms 
upon  every  heart,  to  enable  us  to  bring  up  the 
young  around  us  in  the  nurtme  and  education  of 


9i^  .AKSM9I¥. 

Hmt  fbtessod  ^rd  wfao  is  agm^  potting  io  4hm^i 
Md  brija^F^  ^^  jpeaoe  (m  ^arlh,  and  ^fMidr^i3U\te 
luomau  kind.  *  ■{  ■ 

Among  the  r^neinbi»Kices  which  the  aeaaanjwBigt 
nfith  it,  there  are  none  moiie  natural,  or,  p«iittip% 
iQ^re  uarful,  than  those  which  relate  to  ijie  Ufe,  Hm 
O9n»0r€aUonf  and  the  character  oi  our  SaYio|(ir4 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ob^ous  than  tiiat  as  ewmf . 
tihillg  in  his  life  and  conversation  were  calculalijBd 
for  wr  instruction  and  imitation,  so  nodiing  caa  Jm 
more  certain,  than  that  the  more  we  advance  in  tha. 
study  and  in  the  imitation  of  4;hi8  great  examptey  tlia 
more  we  shall  also  advance  in  all  the  moral  and  i^ : 
ligious  excellence  of  which  our  nature  is  capaUe. 

But,  besides  this  practical  view,  there  is  anoAor 
view  of  our  Saviour'*s  character  which  may  be  pvftc 
Stable  to  us  at  this  time ;  the  view  of  it,  I  maaii 
not  tfi  relation  to  us,  but  in  relation  to  itself^  as 
contrasted  with  all  we  know  of  human  nature,  or^ 
the  characters  of  all  other  men  in  similar  circling 
stances  ot  conditions;  and,  from  this  compariaoait 
ih^re  are,  I  apprehend,  some  conclusions  to  be 
djrawn  which  will  fall  in  with  propriety  with  ons 
usual  meditations  at  this  season,  and  may  lead  ua» 
with  deepser  devotion,  to  the  celebration  of  his  birth. 
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It  k  Ae  obeenration  of  an  author*  very  capable  of 
jiidguig  upon  this  subject,  ^<  That  the  character  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
dMnity  of  his  religion;  that  it  is  a  character 
distii^uished  by  features  which  never  before  or 
since  were  combined  in  man ;  and  that  it  carries  in 
itself  the  evidence  of  its  coming  from  a  higher 
source,  and  belonging  to  a  more  exalted  nature.^ 
It  is  this  very  beautiful  and  very  profound  obser- 
vation that  I  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  at  this 
time,  in  the  confidence  that  such  meditations  must 
ever  be  acceptable  to  those  among  us  who  have 
learnt  to  love  their  Lord,  and  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  able  to  suggest  to  the  yoimg  of  our 
people  some  of  those  views  of  his  character  and 
perfections  which  may  induce  them,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  days,  to  say  and  to  feel  with  the  centurion 
in  the  Gospel,  ^^  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son 
of  God.« 

I.  We  may  observe  here,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  no  character  of  antiquity  of  which  we  have 
so  strong  and  so  precise  a  conception  as  that  of  our 
blessed  Lord.     His  life  was  of  short  continuance ;  it 


•  See  Note  X. 
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was  passed  ib  drcumstances  of  obscuii^>aBd  povei^, 
and  it  is  recorded  by  four  men  of  low  condition^:  cyf 
simple  character^  and  of  no  education ;  and  yety  Hndes 
all  these  disadvantages^  by  some  inexplicable  proeoEw^ 
his  character  is  brought  out  to  us  in  these  imneMrves 
with  infinitely  more  distinctness  and  precision  ^luuti 
that  of  any  other  person,  perhaps,  upcm  whose  life 
the  skill  of  biography  has  been  employed..  We  are 
made  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  actions  and  his 
condtict,  but  with  his  most  secret  purposes  and.floli- 
tary  thoughts.  We  learn  his  opinions,  not  ,only 
upon  the  great  subjects  of  moral  and  intdleclaiil 
thought,  but  his  feelings  and  sentiments  in.  ail  the 
minuter  scenes  of  social  and  domestic  life,--*w&  see 
the  principles  which  governed  him  as  well  in  the  quiet 
hours  when  he  "  went  about  continually  doing  good,r 
as  in  the  awftd  hour  when  he  was  extended  iipcm  the 
cross,  and  when  there  was  ^^  no  sorrow  like  unto  his 
sorrow.*"  Of  all  other  eminent  men  what  we  chiefly 
know  is  their  actions, — ^what  we  know  of  our  Saviour 
chiefly  is  of  his  mind,  of  the  nature  of  his  feeliiigs, 
his  affections,  and  his  purposes,*— ^nd  if  you  recollect 
that  the  great  end  of  his  coming  was  ^^  that,  the  aaiDe 
mind  might  be  in  us,"  I  leave  you  to  consider  to 
what  wisdom  are  we  to  attribute  the  composition  of 
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those -aaifatiYes  which  givdus  go^fiill  and  so  distmct 
a  eoBception  of  that  mmd  1 

11^  While  the  Scriptures  thus  afifbrd  us  so  per- 
fect an  impression  of  the  character  of  our  Saviour^ 
you  cannot  but  observe,  in  the  second  place,  the 
singular  superiority  which  it  possesses  above  all 
others  which  the  same  Scriptures  display.  In  the 
books  of  Scripture  we  see  the  conduct  and  we  hear 
the  language  of  men  who  rise  far  above  the  level  of 
human  nature  in  all  other  history,  and  to  whom 
accordingly,  in  certain  measures  and  proportions,  the 
sfHrit  of  insiMration  was  given;  m  the  one  case,  the 
long  series  of  prophets  and  of  messengers  from  the 
age  of  Abraham^  and  in  the  other,  <^  the  glorious 
compMiy^fOf  evangelists  and  apostles  upon  whose 
heads  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  tongues  of 
£re  visibly  descended  from  above, — and  yet,  my  bre- 
^en,  you  must  have  perceived  how  immeasurably 
superior  the  thoughts,  the  language,  and  the  charac- 
tsx  of  our  Saviour  were  to  those  of  all  who  have 
preceded  and  all  who  have  followed  him.  In  them, 
even  in  the  greatest  of  them,  we  see,  amid  partial 
and  temporary  illuminations,  the  yet  visible  ground- 
work of  human  passions  and  human  weakness, — and 
if  at  times  they  rise  by  their  participation  of  4he 
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Spirit  above  the  level  of  our  nature,  at  all  other  times 
they  appear  to  us.  to  share  in  all  its  feebleness  ai|d 
imperfection ;— -the  character  of  our  Saviour,  on  the 
contrary,  is  always  uniform-i  always  equally  abpve 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  while  we  follow  Him, 
whether  in  the  obscurest  or  in  the  most  illus- 
trious incidents  of  his  life,  we  equally  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  One  who  hath  come  from  some 
higher  order,  and  who  belongs  to  some  more  exalted 
kind.  The  inspiration  of  all  the  other  gifted  indi- 
viduals in  the  Scriptures  is  temporary  and  occ^ 
sional;  in  our  Saviour  alone  it  is  permanent  and 
unvar3ring,  and  to  him  only  we  feel  the  Spirit  from 
above  is  given, ''  without  measure^^  and  without  limits. 

III.  There  are  few  of  you,  I  believe,  who  have 
not  felt  (even  without  being  aware  of  it)  this  singu- 
lar peculiarity  in  the  character  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
-—this  calm  but  steady  superiority  which  he  bears  to 
the  other  great  personages  with  whom  Scripture 
makes  you  acquainted ; — and  if  you  now,  in  these 
jsacred  hours  of  preparation,  wish  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  this  superiority,  there  are  two  features  of 
it  which  cannot  but  occur  to  you,  and  to  which.  I 
would  anxiously  wish  to  draw  your  attention. 

\at^  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  will  observe  that 
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the  intellectual  superiority  of  our  Lord  is  not  only 
of  a  degree,  but  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from 
tEnt  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

In  the  character  of  all  other  eminent  men,  whe- 
ther in  sacred  or  profane  history,  we  can  trace  the 
catAsea  of  their  eminence,  in  their  birth,  their  educa- 
tion, their  studies,  and  their  instructors ;  we  can  see 
the  range  and  compass  of  their  superiority,— and 
while  on  some  points  we  observe  their  elevation 
above  their  age  or  their  fellows,  in  others  we  can  see 
their  participation  m  the  common  ignorance  of  their 
age,  and  in  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  their  country- 
men. 

In  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  contrary, 
none  of  these  things  occur.  He  was  bom  in  the 
very  obscurest  life, — ^the  apparent  son  of  a  car- 
penter, and  bred  up  to  no  higher  employment,— 
he  had  no  advantages  of  education,— -no  association 
with  men  of  eminence, — ^no  acquaintance  with  other 
lands  or  other  systems  of  opinion.  His  wisdom, 
therefore,  has  nothing  in  it  of  human  origin,  and  is 
not  accountable  for  upon  any  of  the  usual  principles 
of  the  formation  of  human  character.  It  was  not 
learnt,  but  innate, — ^not  acquired  by  study  or  rea- 
soiling,  like  that  of  other  men,  but  his  own,  from 
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some  distinctive  superiority  in  his  ori^nal  nature^. 
It  is  not  partial,  or  limited  to  some  certain  subjects 
of  thought  or  knowledge,  but  uniform  and  umYersal, 
r— embracing  every  topic  which  can  interest  the 
understandii^  of  mankind, — ^throwing  upon  aU  a 
light  altogether  new,  and  unborrowed  from  any 
school  of  men, — and  showing,  indisputably,  that, 
while  upon  these  great  subjects  all  other  men  had 
spoken,  either  from  the  conclusions  of  reason,  or  Im 
they  were  occasionally  moved  by  the  Spirit  Srom 
above.  He,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  bis  own 
language,  and  He  alone  of  the  human  race, 
^^  Spoke  what  he  did  know,  and  testified  what  he 
had  seen/^  To  this  original  and  innate  superi- 
ority, above  all  other  men,  you  will  observe  also, 
my  brethren,  how  very  singularly  and  beautifiilly 
his  whole  mode  of  instruction  and  of  language  cor- 
responds. In  the  schools  of  men  the  moralist  rea- 
sons, the  theologian  conjectures,  the  philosopher'm- 
yestigates ;  in  all  cases  it  is  man  who  instructs  us 
by  employing  the  powers  of  our  common  nature. 
In  the  school  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  contrary^  we 
meet  always  with  a  teacher  of  a  higher  kind ;  with 
one  who  speaks,  not  like  the  former  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, but  as  oije  "  who  had  authority,^— with  one 


wh<>  does  not  deficend  to  t^e^^tm  irith  ud,-  bui  iirho  at 
once  woeafo,— with  one  who  'doefl  not  conduct  tw  to 
tiruth  by  tamid  investig^itions,  but  whi^itt  t)nce  draws 
aside  the  veil  of  liature,  and  shows  ud^  thei  aiighty 
things  of  which  we  were  iii«earoh^  and  which  <^  had 
lain  hid  from  the  b^^ning  of  the  worid/'  Of 
this  rastonidnng  peiciiliarity  in  the  thayactier  of  our 
Lordy  and  oSliis  miginal  elevation  above  the  race  of 
men,  every -one  in  the  least  acq^inted  with  the 
Gospel  mustbeoonsiaoui^,  and  so  strong  and  irresisti- 
ble is  the:  impression,'  that  even  the  infant  who  is 
brought^  to* the  knowledge  of  his  Saviour  is  almost 
instinctively  aware  of  it^^-^though  in  the  *<' likeness 
of  men^Vhe  never  confounds  his  Saviour  wiihm&a^ 
and  even  m  his  fewest  and  poorest  o^cumstances 
never  sees^-faim^  les^  than  as  the  inhabitant  of  some 
greater'  world,  w^ho  has  descended  to  instruct  the 
children  of  men,  and  who  is  4igain  to  resume  his 
place4Uid  his  dignity  in  nature. 

2c^  If  die  intellectual  character  of  our  L(»d,  as 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  is  thus  of  a  kind  al- 
t(^elha^  superior  to  that  of  men,  there  is  a  similar 
cixmnration  you^may  make  with  regard  ta  hi»  moral 
diaxacter,:  and  that  is  given  us  in  Soi^ure  in  these 
few:and  simple  words,  <^  That^  He  was  without  sin."" 
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In  all  otb^  emixv^  men^  andeveBuithose  whojiaya- 
par<;aken  of  iofspiration  firom  above,  we  neyer  $eA 
any  perfect  character, — any  mind  at  9U  timei,  saA 
upon  all  occasions,  superior  to  the  infirmities  And 
the  passions  of  human  nature.     We  see,  on  tthe  comi^ 
tr^,  men  hke  imto  ourselves,  subject  to  errors  to 
corruption,  and  to  sin,  and  not  unfirequently  as  lo^- 
markable  for  the  weakness  of  their  hearts  as  for  die 
illumination  of  their  understandings. — ^When   "me 
approach  the  character  of  our  Saviour  every  thii^  is- 
difierent.    While  his  disciples  have  left  us  so  ini*i 
nute  an  account  of  his  words  and  his  actions,  that^ 
we  are  present  with  him  in  every  scene,  and  are-aot?- 
quainted  with  every  thing  that  he  either  felt  or  said . 
in  the  various   scenes   and  incidents  of  his  life; 
while  he  is  exposed  to  all  the  trials  to  which  poverty^ ' 
and  injustice,  and  persecution,  and  revenge  can  ex- 
pose the  heart  of  man, — we  never,  in  any  one  of  thesft 
scenes,  discover  the  minutest  trace  of  weakness  or^ 
of  sin.      "  When  He  is  reviled,   He  reviles  jwt 
again;  when  He  suffers,  He  threatens  not.^    No 
sufferings  awaken  in  Him  any  complaints, — ^no  in-^ 
juries  create  in  him  any  resentment.     His  mind 
seems  to  us,  either  to  be  incapable  of  being  soiled  by. ' 
its  contact  with  humanity,— K)r,  as  throwing  fitom  it> 


by  some  internal  principle  of  repulsion,  every  thhig 
that  could  approach  to  pollute  it ;  aud  while  we  fol- 
low him  through  all  the  various  and  the  trying 
sootes  of  his  life,  we  see  hint  always  before  us,  like 
the  Tisidn  that  was  seen  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
walking  in  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  upon  whom  ^<  the 
flames  had  no  power,^  and  on  whose  purer  frame 
even  ^  the  smell  of  fire  was  not  permitted  to  pass.*^ 
Sudi,  my  brethren,  in  few  words,  are  some  of 
the  peoidiar  features  in  the  character  of  our  blessed 
Lord;  aiMi  I  have  presumed  to  suggest  them  to 
your  meditation  at  this  tune  for  two  reasons.  lii 
the  first  place,  because  they  afford  a  general  ar- 
gument of  no  mean  weight  or  importance  for  the 
trudi  of  his  religion.  If  the  character  of  our 
Saviour,  as  represented  to  us  in  the  narrative  of 
his  disciples,  is  thus  superior  both  in  its  intellec- 
tvai  and  moral  attributes  to  all  that  has  preceded 
or  followed  it  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,— 
if  this  superiority  is  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind^ — ^if  his  wisdom,  unlike  that  of  all  other 
men,  is  without  education,  and  his  heart,  in  all 
scenes  and  temptations,  is  without  sin, — ^thenl 
the  obndusion  is  inevitable,  that,  though  under 

the  fbntf  Md  appearance  of  man,  he  is  yet  ih' 

o2 


reality  a  Being  df  a  hlgheT  oilder,  aild  the.  partaker 
of  a  more  exalted  nature.  And  in  foUovingiout 
this  reasoning,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  oondiufiion, 
that  he  is  the  Messiah  that  was  so  long  .before 
pxomised  to  come,— that  He  is  that  "  belored  Son" 
whom  we  are  recommended  to  hear  and  to  obey. 

There  is  a  second  propriety  in  such  meditatiQiis 
upon  the  character  of  our  Lord  at  this  time,  as  they 
are  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  to  prepare  the 
young  of  our  people  to  meet  his  coming  with  the 
feelings  that  ought  ever  to  be  appropriate  ix>  this 
season.  In  their  usual  systems  of  instruction,  or 
of  study,  they  hear  of  their  Lord  only  by  the 
"  hearing  of  the  ear,^-^by  the  doctrines  which  men 
have  received  from  his  words,  or  the  reflections 
which  they  have  derived  &om  his  actions.  In 
opening  the  Gospels  for  themselves,  on  the  other 
hand,— in  following  his  footsteps  through  the  nar- 
ratives of  his  disciples,— the  young,  on  the  other 
band,  also  ^^  see  him  with  their  eyes.^^  He  again, 
as  it  were,  descends  from  Heaven  before  them,—- 
he  repeats  to  them  his  lessons,— -he  reperforms 
his  miracles,— he  again  is  Inxund  upon  the  oross, 
-«-and  again  he  ascends  to  the  Father.  What 
study  is  there  which  can  uo  well  prepare  them 
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9ft  this  to  jueet  their  Lord  with  solemn  joy?«— 
to  see  histdbtracter  in  all  its  varied  lights  «f  mercy 
asd  of  love?*-i4o  feel  with  the  good  old  SiHieon 
in^tbe-Gospel^tthat  they  <^  haveseen  his  salvation,^— 
and  ta>8ay  with  the  deep {ConvictieD  of  the:centu- 
idon,  >^  Truly  this  man  twits  the  Son  of  God  ?^^ 

.But,  ^aboye  all,  in  wihat  other  stndy^  in  what  other 
discipline,  can  they  soowell.ipKipe  to  lacqnire  orto 
paitakeof  the  joind  wlucfa  was  in  (%rist  Jetos? 
It  is  ever  the  property  of  love  to  make  us,  even 
unconsciously,  the  imitators  of  those  whom  we 
admire,— ->and  it  is,  in  consequence,  most  chiefly 
in  the  hours  when  our  hearts  are  melted  with  the 
study  of  our  Saviour^s  mind,  that  they  are  most 
capable  of  receiving  the  stamp  and  seal  of  regene- 
ration. 

Let  these  then,  my  brethren,  be  the  studies  and 
meditations  both  of  our  hearts  and  of  our  house- 
holds in  this  appointed  season  of  preparation. 

While  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  again  preparing 
"  to  visit  us  in  great  humility,''  let  us  be  found, 
like  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  at  a  distance 
from  the  noise  and  distractions  of  the  world,  with 
hearts  glowing  with  new  remembrances  of  what 
he  hath  suffered  and  gained  for  the  children  of 


men,  witih  eyes  iiplifited  in  deeper  adoration  to 
the  thrmie  of  mercy,  from  which  he  comes ;  and 
while  the  hymn  of  angels,  that  announced  his  ar- 
liyal,  is  now  preparing  to  be  joined  by  the  voices 
of  millions  of  the  faithM  of  ^*  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  tongue^  upon  earth,  let  our  hearts 
awaken  to  the  melody  of  Heaven,  and  our  tongues 
unite  in  saying,  *^  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest  !^ 
^^  Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lordr 
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DISCOURSE  V. 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,  AS  AN 
ARGUMENT  OF  THE  TRUTH  OF  HIS  RELI- 
CTION.* 


Matt.  xxi.  d-^^Blessed  is  he  thai  cometh  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord, 

The  life  of  our  Saviour  is  so  familiar  to  us  from 
our  earliest  infancy,— the  scenes  in  which  it  was 
past  are  so  humble, — and  the  narrative  of  the 
evangelists  is  so  simple  and  unpretending,  that  we 
are  apt  to  consider  it  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of 
common  biography,  and  to  lose  sight  of  all  that  is 
peculiar  and  unprecedented  in  his  character.  His 
history,  like  his  mind,  has  descended  to  us  veiled  in 
humility,  and  it  is  not  every  eye  therefore  that  hath 
strength  or  steadiness  enough  to  penetrate  through 

«  Preached  before  ChriBtmas. 


the  medium  in  which  it  is  enshrined,  and  to  se^  in 
the  young  and  humble  inhabitant  of  Nazareth,  the 
distmctive  features  of  **  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

It  was  on  this  account  that  I  attempted,  upon  a 
late  occasion,  to  draw  your  minds  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  to  point  out  some  of  those  views  of  our 
Saviour^s  character  which  raise  him  obviously  above 
the  level  of  human  nature,  and  at  this,  auspicious 
season,  when  all  things  in  heaven^  and  earth  are 
preparing  to  hail  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to 
draw  aside  for  a  little  the  veil  which  conceals  from 
us  that  "  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  world.*" 

U{K)n  that  occasion  I  considered  hi»  charaeta: 
only  in  itsr  private  said  individual  aspect,  as  o(»npar- 
able  with  that  of  other  i](ken,.both  in  its  intellectual 
apd  its  moral  <]ualities ;  and  in  both  of  these  I  at- 
tecipted  to  point  out  the  original  and  essential  supe- 
riority which  it  possesses  above  all  that  ever,v^>- 
pearedux^er  the  &rm  of.man;-— jn  the^r^.oase, 
in  f^e  nature  c^  his  wisdom,  which  was  innate  And 
tinderived  from  any  school  or  instriu^tiOB  ofiiiien ; 
and^  in  the  second  fia^e,  from  ithe  nature  of  Jbis 
goodness,  which  in_ Him,. jand_JIim_alone,  was  per- 
fect and  incapable  of  sin. 
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It;was  to  these  -two  very  diUmguiiduiig  :feiia»es 
ofliia  character  itliat  I  then  requested  your  attea* 
ticwi,  as  affording  at  once  a  very  weighty  joguaent 
fw  the  divinity  of  bift  £uth|.  and  aaubjject  of  de^ 
and-gcateBal  meditation  to  prepare  us  for.  the  apt- 
proaehiog  day  ef  his  birth. 

The  subject  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct  your 
view  is  of  a^  yet  higher  Und;  It  is  the  yiew,  of  his 
character  as  the  author  of  «  system  of  reli^on^  the 
founder:  of  a  peculiar  £Edth ;  and  as  such  to  com- 
pare him  with  all  those  that  have. either; preceded 
csr<^foUQwed  him,  m  the  same  high .  task,  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  To  so  extensiye  a  subject, 
indeed,  the  limits  of  thIs;  place  are  alt(^ether  inade- 
qpiate,  .yet  there  are  some  aspects  of  his  character 
in  this  lespeot  which  I  jnay  venture  to  jmsent  to 
you,  and  to  which,  if  I  am  able  to  draw;  tbeattfntitm 
of  the  young>  especially,  I  persuade,  mysdbf  the}  me- 
ditations of;dieir  own  minds  will  soon  enable  them 
to  say,  with  the  firm.ccmvietion  of  the  c^itumn, 
^^  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.'' 

'I.  Look  then,  in  the  first  place,. to. the -dzmun- 
staaces.  which. preceded  his  birth,  «nd  sobservoiif 
there  is  any  thing  oorreqxKnding  to.thentiB  thehis- 
toiy  of  any  other  man.    You  .see^^Almost  fiomiithe 
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beginning  of  tlie  world,  a  system  of  prophecy  or- 
promise  appearing  with  regard  to  him,  and  becoia-' 
ing  clearer  and  more  distinct  as  centuries  roll  on. 
You  see  a  whole  nation,  formed  upon  this  system  ' 
and  thifi  beUef,  that  had  a  view,  in  all  Ita  arrange-"' 
mentB,  to  his  arrival  and  government ;  and  perfect' 
and  peculiar  as  it  was,  yet  in  nothing  so  remarkable  ' 
as  in  its  obviously  being  only  the  scafiblding  for  thv 
erection  of  a  greater  building  hereafter.     You  see,  ■■ 
when  the  time  was  ftilly  come,  a  deep  and  Becreti 
persuasion  agitating  the  whole  people,  of  his  ap-  . 
preaching  arrival,  and  that  the  hrst  question  almost 
that  is  put  to  him  is,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come  ?  or  do  we  look  yet  for  another  f" 

Such,  as  ye  all  know,  are  the  historical  &cta 
which  preceded  his  coming.  Let  me  now  a^ 
you,  Is  there  any  other  person,  however  great 
or  eminent,  under  the  form  of  man,  to  whose 
arrival  so  much  importance  belongs  F  Do  the 
annals  of  mankind  record  any  other  human  be- 
ing who  was  ushered  into  life  with  so  long  or  so 
magnificent  a  train  of  prophecy  .^— and  was  He 
only  the  Son  of  man  upon  whose  head  all  those 
various  and  even  discordant  prophecies  met  to 
uni^^theii  ladiaace  ?— rand  where  they  all  etopt. 
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like  die  «tar  of  Bedileliem,  <yver  the  hmnlM^rMf 
where  he  ky  ? 

il.  Look^  ib  the  second  place,  my  btethrett^' 
to  die  nature  and  principles  of  his  rel^on,  or 
to  diat  system  of  belief,  of  sentiment,  and  of 
conduct,  which  he  introduced  among  mankind. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  rel^ons  of  other 
countries,-— you  know  the  rel^ous  opinions  of 
the  'wisest  as  well  as  of  the  most  ignorant  ages 
of  the  w(Hrld,— «nd  you  are  able  therefore  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  doctrines  that  were  taught  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and.  the  duties  that  his  religion 
imposed.  Look  then  to  those  various  codes  of 
religion,  whether  before  or  subsequent  to  the  era 
of  the  Gospel,  and  ask  yourselves,  after  sudi  an 
investigation,  if  there  is  any  comparison  to  be  made 
between  them  P-— -whether,  in  regard  to  their  doe* 
trinea  in  relation  either  to  the  nature  and  govern- 
meant  of  God,  or  the  nature  of  the  human  soul ^  or 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  future  salvation,  there  h 
any  thing  which  approaches,  even  in  the  humblest 
d^ee,  to  the  sublimity  and  simplicity  of  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Gospel  ?— and,  in  short,  whether,  wheii 
you  look  upon  them,  you  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
all  ^  of  the  earth  earthy,^^  mingled  eveiywhere  willi 
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the  UmdnesB  and' weaknesses  of  man;  while  the 
other  is  significant  of  a  higher  descent,  and  testifies 
its  coming  from  the  Lord  from  Hea¥en  ?  If  it 
is  not  possible  even  to  conceive  that  such  a  reli- 
gion, so  imexampled,  so  profound,  so  perfect,  could 
have  come  from  any  Son  of  man,  where  will  you 
findj  even  amid  the  ranks  of  the  angei  or  the  arch- 
angel, (that  have  been  revealed  to  you,  any  mind 
adequate  to  the  mighty  office  of  the  Messiah  ? — 
and  idiere  at  last  must  your  inquiries  repose 
but  in  Him  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Esther 

}III.  From  this  view  of  the  nature  of  his  re- 
^iffon,  look,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  'progress  and  advancement  among  mankind. 
You*  know  weU  the  privacy  and  the  obscurity  in 
which  it  began, — ^that  the  Founder  of  it  was  one 
^^  despised  and  rejected  of  men,^^  and  that  his  life 
seemed-  soon  to  expire  upon  the  ignominious  cross. 
Yet,  during  all  this  time,  and  in  contradiction  to 
all  these  appearances,  he  ceased  not  to  foretell,  that 
it  was  to  rise  superior  to  all  opposition,— Aat 
liiough  jmncipalities  and  powers  were  to  be  lei^ed 
against  it,  yet  their  enmity  was  to  be  in  vain, — 
that  it  was,  as  it  advanced,  to  give  light  to  all  them 
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tlmib  then  *^  dat  in  darkness,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
death,^^>^nd  that,  finally,  the  light  ot  his  Gospel 
was  to  oyerspread  the  earth  as  ^^  the  waters  coveac 
the  'sea.'*^  And  what  is  the  prospect  whidi  you  now 
actually  behold,  my  brethren,  and  which  evan  the 
most  careless  of  you  cannot  but  remark  ?  Are  not 
these  prophecies  accomplished  P  Has  not  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  been  steady  and  invariable 
through  the  long  period  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ? 
Is  it  not  now  the  religion  of  all  the  great  and  culti- 
vated nations  upon  earth  ?  Has  not  century  after 
century  seen  its  introduction  among  new  races  and 
kindreds  of  men  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  saremark- 
able  in  the  present  age  as  the  ardour,  on  one 
hanc^'  which  prevails  among  all  Christian  nations  for 
the  dissemination  of  that  fiutfa  which  they  feel  as  their 
behest  blessing,  and,  on  the  other,  the  correspondent 
anxiety  which  even  the  most  rude  and  n^leoted 
people  discover  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  book  of 
Ufe? 

Look  now  at  our  common  nature  and  the  com- 
moa  powers  of  human  foresight !  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  history  of  man  that  in  the  least  correspcdidis 
to.thes^ngth,  the  reach,  and  the  deamess  of  those 
prophecies  P  Was  it  theeye  of  manronfy  that  aaw  so 
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far  into  the  darkness  of  future  times  ?  and  who, 
even  of  all  the  host  of  heaven,  could  have  so  deeply 
entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  Father  but  he  who 
wsB  with  him  from  the  beginning,  and  who  was 
himself  to  be  the  glorious  mmister  of  the  whole  de- 
ngnP 

IV.  Look,  in  the  last  place,  to  that  character  of 
mind  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  requires,  which 
all  its  institutions  are  intended  to  create,  and  which 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  so  perfectly  illustrates, — 
to  that  exalted  love  of  God  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  intellectual  greatness, — and  to  that  unwearied 
love  of  man  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
goodness.  Look,  I  say,  to  this  character  of  mind ; 
and  then  observe,  whether,  in  any  other  system  of 
religion  that  is  known  among  men,  any  such  cha- 
racter of  pure  and  simple  perfection  had  even  been 
conceived  or  imagined  ? — Observe,  farther,  that  high 
superiority  which  the  nations  which  have  embraced 
the  Gospel  maintain  and  have  ever  maintained  over 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  both  in  intellectual 
attainments  and  in  social  happiness,— observe  how 
obviously  this  superiority  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
character  of  mind  which  this  religion  requires,  and 
then  ask  yourselves,  whether  there  is  any  mere  hi 
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man  wisdom  whieh  is  adequate  to  9iich  knowIed§e 
of  human  nature,  and  such  extensive  mfluenoe  iqpon 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind? 

But,  above  all,  my  brethren,  look  to  the  final 
c(msequences  of  this  character  of  mind,  to  the  future 
scenes  at  which  it  points,  and  to  that  higher  and 
purer  condition  of  being  in  which  it  is  to  find  its 
pcomised  and  its  proper  home.  Is  there  any  thing 
here  like  the  common  wisdom  or  imagination  of 
man  ?  Is  there  any  other  religion,  of  andmit  or  of 
njLodem  days,  which  contains  promises,  or  which  re- 
veals prospects  such  as  those  of  the  Gospel  ?  Are  the 
scenes  which  it  discloses  such  as  ^^  the  eyes  of  men 
have  anywhere  else  seen,  or  their  ears  heard,  or  their 
hearts  conceived  ?^  And  if  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  man,  or  of  human  opinions,  for  a  moment 
to  be  compared  with  them,  to  what  are  you  to  attribute 
the  superiority,  but  to  that  simple  cause  which  ita 
Author  himself  hath  assigned, — ^that  he  ^^  spoke  that 
which  he  did  know,  and  testified  that  which  he  had 
jseen  ?^  And  here  it  is  upon  this  high  ground  of  medi- 
tation that  you  will  see  your  Saviour  transfigured  be- 
fore ypu,  and  his  character  assume  at  last  all  its  divk* 
nity  ;  that  the  Son  of  Man  will  melt,  as  it  were,  into 
theSonofGod;  that  he  that  had  not  on  earth  *^  where 
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to  lay  hit  head,^  will  be  seen  worthy  to  lise  to  ^'  the 
xig^U  hnd  of  the  Father  C  and  that  he  that  was 
<<  despised  and  rejected  of  men,^  will  sit  down  upon 
that  throne  around  which  the  legions  of  angel  and 
archangel  kneel,  and  before  which  all  <<  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  fi>r  eyermore  to  bow.^ 

Such  are  then  some  of  the  views  of  the  character 
of  our  blessed  Lord  which  I  would  eamesdy  wish, 
in  these  preparatory  hours,  to  reconunend  to  your 
meditatbn,— which  exalt  him  far  above  all  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  form  of  man,  and  which  mingle 
themselves  well  with  the  devotional  feelings  of  the 
season,  and  prepare  us  to  meet  it  with  those  feelings 
and  impressions  with  which  the  season  ought  ever  to 
be  hallowed. 

1^/,  From  the  throne  of  heaven  He  is  now  coming 
again,  as  it  were,  to  visit  us,  not  in  his  glorious 
majesty,  but  in  great  humility,  again  ^<  to  seek  and 
to  save  all  who  were  lost,^^ — to  give  rest  to  <^  all  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,^"" — to  guide  the  feet  of 
the  mourner  into  ^^  the  way^f  peace,^  and  to  pour 
upon  the  scenes  of  a  dark  and  wintry  world  the 
glow  and  the  sunshine  of  an  opening  heaven.  Let 
ua  prepare  to  meet  Him  with  hearts  purified  firom 
figKt  thoughts,  and  sanctified  for  so  high  a  so- 
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lem]iity,-^with  the  remembrance  of  all  that  He  hath 
done  and  suffered  for  our  sake^-— with  the:,  ve- 
membrance,  that  there  are  milliona  and  millions  jof 
die  human,  race  who  are  now  sitting  in  darkness, 
and  over  whose  heads  the  hymn  of  the  angels  has 
never  yet  sounded  to  announce  his  coming,«— and 
with  the  remembrance,  lastly,  that  life  can  expe^ 
rience  no  such  Friend,  and  that  the  world  has  known 
no  such  Comforter. 

2d,  He  is  coming  to  us  again,  in  the  second 
place,  as  the  Great  Master  and  Soverdgn  of  our 
nature^-*-»as  commisesoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
w(N*ld  to  be  the  legislator  of  the  human  race,-— to  show 
them  "plainly  of  the  Father," — ^to  draw  aside  the  veil 
of  a  ftiture  world,— -to  bring  "  life  and  immortality 
to  light,^^— to -establish  the  mighty  covenant  between 
Ood  and  man,*— and  to  go  himself  before  his  people 
in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  which  ascends  from 
the  shadows  of  tune  into  the  brightness  of  immorta*- 
lity.  Let  us,  in  these  hours,  prepare  to  meet  Him 
with  hearts  strung  for  so  high  a  service, — ^let  us 
leave  behind  us,  for  a  time,  the  cares,  the  follies, 
and  the  vices  of  a  lower  world,  and,  raising  our  eyes 
to  that  mightier  state  to  which  He  calls  us,  let  us 
^^  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  the 


tamcfox  al  ligbt^^  md,  undar  the  inflaenee  of  Ub 
S^pirit,  ascend  daily  with  a  finner  step  in  our  pvni- 
giess  to  ^<  the  perfect  day.^ 

Sdf  He  is  coming  to  us  again,  in  the  last  fdaoe,  in 
a  still  greater  capacity,  as  the  Redeemer  and  SaTiour 
of  the  world,— -as  commanding  the  past  as  wdl  at 
the  future, — as  weeping  over  the  sins  of  mankfaid^ 
but  as  empowered  to  forgive  them, — as  offiBfii^  up 
the  one  mighty  and  mysterious  Sacrifice,  which  was 
at  last  to  unite  earth  with  heaven,  and  to  reconcBe 
God  with  man.  Let  us  meet  Him  with  the  tears  of 
penitence  as  w^U  as  of  joy,— with  the  consciousness, 
which  while  it  blushes  and  trembles  at  the  past,  yet 
resolves,  that  in  the  fiiture  it  will  sin  no  more,— 
with  the  upUfted  eye  which  sees  more  deeply  into 
the  things  that  must  be  hereafter,-— with  the  in- 
creasing faith,  which,  as  it  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  its  Saviour,  inhales  more  plentifully 
that  spirit,  of  which  is  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'' 

There  is  a  lesson  to  us,  too,  my  brethren,  in  the 
hours  that  are  passing.  The  shades  of  darkness  are 
deepeningover  the  earth,  and  theknell  of  thedeparted 
year  will  soon  be  rung.  It  is  amidst  these  melan- 
choly scenes,  when  all  the  theatre  of  nature  is  dark- 
ened, that,  in  the  wisdom  of  Heaven,  the  great  light 
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of  fial¥atic«i  appears,  and  that  the  glory  of  die  Lord 
shiiies  round  about  us.  Let  it  find  us  in  the  houW' 
of  God, — ^let  the  voice  of  the  angel  be  beard  agam  in 
all  our  congregations,  proclaiming  to  us  the  tidings 
of  great  joj  which  are  coming  to  us  and  to  all  peo- 
ple,->-4uid  when  that  auspidous  day  arrives,  let  the 
hymn  of  praise  arise  from  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
admowledging,  in  the  depth  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  *<  This  day  a  Saviour  is  bom  unto  us,  which 
is  Christ  the  L<HPd.^ 
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DISCOURSE  VI. 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE 

MISSION  OF  CHRIST.* 


John  iii.  16. — For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life. 

Assembled,  my  brethren,  as  we  now  are,  to  com-- 
memorate  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  we  naturally  re- 
call,  in  thankfldness,  the  great  purposes  of  his 
coming  into  the  world,  and  that  love  of  God  whidi 
was  the  source  of  so  precious  a  gift.  It  is  a  theme 
which  ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  highest  joy  and 
gratitude, — and  it  would  invariably  do  so,  did  not 
the  deadness  and  disorders  of  our  hearts  too  often 
render  us  insensible  to  it.     We  are  too  constantly 

*  Preached  on  Christmas  Day. 
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wedded  to  the  world,  satisfied  with  a  little  present 
ease  or  enjoyment,  or  having  all  our  hopes  awakened 
in  pursuit  of  some  transient  object,  while  our  af- 
fections are  not  raised  to  the  attainment  of  a  secure 
and  permanent  happiness,  nor  are  kindled  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  demonstrations  of  divine 
goodness  and  of  love,  which  in  these  hours,  more 
especially,  so  auspiciously  encircle  us.  The  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  which  too  often  possesses  that 
degree  of  fascination  over  us  as  to  prevent  our  af- 
fections from  taking  a  higher  flight,  is  in  many  im- 
portant particulars,  alas !  at  enmity  with  God ;  his 
laws  are  not  those  of  which  it  is  regularly  observant, 
-—of  his  providence  it  is  forgetful, — ^it  has  its  own 
rewards  and  prizes,  and  feels  no  deep  interest  in  his 
promises*  Yet,  amidst  all  this  carelessness  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  world,  the  apostle,  in 
the  text)  represents  its  great  Creator  as  any  thing 
raiher  than  indifferent. 

He  tells  us,  in  i^ke  first  place,  that  <^  God  loved  the 
woxld,^— -that  whatever  might  be  its  deadness,  its 
ingratitude,  its  criminaUty,  the  Maker  would  not 
yet  abandon  his  workmanship,  the  Creator  his  crea- 
tures, the  Father  his  children,— «nd  not  only  by 
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his  constant  providence  did  he  support  them  in 
be]ng,-«"by^  the  many  beauties  and  bounties  of  na- 
ture call  them  to  feeling  and  thankftdness, — ^but 
eiren  amidst  all  their  wanderings,  and  too  often  wil- 
ful debasement,  did  he  still,  in  the  fulness  of  time^ 
come  forth  to  visit  them  with  more  express  over- 
tures of  reconciliation,  and  with  the  revelation  of 
glories  that  were  never  to  fade  away. 

The  world  is  stiQ,  indeed,  but  too  inattentive  to 
all  this  display  of  more  than  paternal,  of  divine 
love ;  but  let  not  us,  my  brethren,  though  we  are 
in  the  world,  in  this  respect  be  of  it, — ^let  us  not 
forget  what  the  meditations  of  these  hours  have 
brought  us, — the  song  of  ^^  peace  on  earth  and  of 
good-will  to  men,^  no  less  than  of  ^^  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,''^  which  hovers  over  the  cradle  of  the  in- 
fant Saviour,*-and  that  blood  of  reconcilement 
which  meets  us  at  this  altar,  as  the  earnest  of  our 
deUverance  from  bondage,  and  of  the  beginning  of 
our  progress  into  the  promised  land.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  subject  of  deep  thankfrdness  for  creatures  such  as 
we  are,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  world  as  ours, 
to  be  assured  that  they  are  the  objects  of  the  love 
of  their  God,  and  whatever  may  be  the  opposing 
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circumstanced  or  the  appearances  that  may  suggest 
any  different  conclusion,  still  to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  «  God  loved  the  world.'* 

Bat  this  sentiment  must  be  infinitely  increased, 
whien,  in  the  second  place,  we  consider  with  the 
apostle,  that  ^^  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son.^  This  is  distinctly  the 
highest  evidence  of  love  which  could  possibly  be 
given,  and  the  one  of  all  others  the  most  bene- 
ficently and  wisely  adapted  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  mankind.  We  are  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  apt,  in  a  careless  or  presumptuous  habit  of 
thought,  to  ask.  Might  not  the  world  have  been  freed 
much  more  expeditiously  and  thoroughly  from  idl 
evil  either  bodily  or  spiritual, — ^might  not  sin  have 
been  banished,  and  sufiering  and  death  removed  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  Creator,  without  any  slow  pro- 
cess of  intervention  and  mediation  ?  But  all  sudi 
ignorant  conclusions  are  made  from  inattention  to 
the  character  of  our  nature.  Man  cannot  be  happy 
till  he  become  good,  and  goodness,  according  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  produced  in  it  by  a  direct 
act  of  power,  but  only  by  the  influence  of  persua* 
sion  and  by  motives  of  reason.     It  is  to  such  an 
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end  that  all  the  plan  of  God's  providence  with  re- 
gard to  man  has  been  graciously  formed,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  his  different  circum  stances  and  situation. 
Even  in  its  greatest  obscurity,  and  most  seeming 
severity,  it  bore  still  the  indication  of  the  most  pa- 
ternal love  which  the  condition  of  his  character  at 
the  time  would  admit ;  and  although  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  trace  all  the  bearings  of  so  extendve  a 
system  of  disciphne,  yet  they  appear  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  satisfy  us  of  its  wisdom  and  lovingkindness 
throughout. 

Especially  in  their  grand  conclusion,  which  we 
now  commemorate,  how  luminous  are  they  and  per- 
fect ! — Is  it  of  the  highest  moral  import,  when  man 
is  in  that  stage  of  his  progress,  that  he  can  look  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  form  to  himself  the  concepdtHi 
of  a  spiritual  Creator,  and  of  the  secret  relation  of 
his  own  aspiring  soul,  amidst  all  its  depression  and 
de61enient,  to  this  pure,  holy,  and  eternal  Being,— 
is  it  then,  I  say,  of  the  utmost  moral  consequence 
that  the  relationship  should  be  acknowledged,  and 
these  hopes  established  on  a  substantial  and  certain 
foundation  ?  and  in  what  other  way  could  this  have 
been  so  effectually  done  as  by  a  Heavenly  Being 
condescending  to  visit  us,  and  confirming  all  the 


best  oondusioii8  of  reason,  and  all  the  higfaeM  nod 
most  generous  desires  of  the  heart,  and  telling  us  of 
the  bve  of  a  Father  for  his  children,  and  that  he 
himself  is  the  first-bom  Son  of  that  great  and  eves- 
laatil^  Father  ?->*Could  the  Almighty,  with  one 
wold  of  his  month,  have,  at  one  moment,  removed 
sufiering  and  death  firom  creation?  No  doubt  he 
could  have  done  so;  but  where  would  have  been  the 
moral  influence  of  such  a  dispensation  on  the 
thoughtless  and  wayward  spirit  of  man  ?  Would 
he  not  instantly  have  lived  still  more  to  himsdf,  and 
his  own  thoughts,  and  his  own  ways,  and  still  less 
to  those  of  God,  than  he  does  at  present,  with  so 
ttiany  fears  and  anxietks  hanging  over  him,  and  so 
many  diastisements  at  hand  to  recall  him  ?  God  did 
dot  so— but  he  did  much  more— -he  sent  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  ^<  the  erpress  image  of  his  person,^  and 
the  dearest  object  of  his  love,  to  live  in  great  humili^, 
and  to  suffer  and  to  die  along  with  us,— 4md,  surely, 
in  every  moral  view,  this  was  an  infinitdy  higher 
dispensation  of  love,  and  much  more  efficacious  to 
impress  the  heart  of  a  moral  being,  than  the  utmost 
indulgence  of  present  and  earthly  enjoym^it,  so 
com^tiiig  in  its  influence,  and,  at  the  best,  so  hi- 
eommensurate  to  the  capadties'  of  die  soul !  • 


>#a8  this  all-M9iat  Messed  Being,  who  came  frdin  the  • 
Father  to  Tkit  ns  in  great  humility,  not  only  died 
with,  but  Jbr  us,— -and  by  his  death  we  fed  that 
in  some  inscrutable,  but  divine  method  of  e:g:pi- 
ation,  the  guilt  of  our  nature  and  consdence'may 
ifinally  "  be  washed  away,"  and  that  we  miiy  litaitd 
<m  a  new  footing  of  innocence  and  holiness^  and' be, 
indeed,  capacitated  to  enjoy  an  eternal  and  deathless 
existence  in  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  perfec- 
tion, fiito  which  he  has  already  entered,  who  be- 
came the  Conqueror  of  Death  when  he  had  once 
conquered  Sin ! 

If,  my  brethren,  we  live  merely  for  the  world,  and 
as  the  men  of  the  world,  the  truth  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  these  conceptions  will  not  indeed  infiuence 
us  ;  but  let  us  feel,  that  we  are  now  called,  in  the 
hour  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  not  only  into 
the  existence  of  men  upon  this  earth,  who  are  led 
by  sensual  and  earthly  aims,  but  into  the  existence 
of  moral  and  spiritual  men,  and  of  men  destined  to 
immortality,  and,  throwing  away  for  ever  our  own 
schemes  of  happiness,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not  those 
which  God  has  formed  for  us,  let  us  open  our  souls 
for  the  reception  of  that  divine  principle  of  lif^ 
which  the  apostle  now  reveals  to  us. 
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This  he,  in  the  third  place,  declares  to  be  Faitfc 
in  the  Son  of  God, — a  principle  of  conduct,  let  is 
remember,  which  rests  upon  no  new  and  hitherto 
untried  foundation.  Every  moment  of  our  daily 
and  earthly  eidstence  dq^ends  upon  faith  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature  and  of  providence,  which  are 
nothing  else  than  the  arrangements  of  God.  Why 
do  we  look  forward  for  the  coming  of  another  day, 
or  for  the  sun  to  enlighten  it  in  its  course,  but  that 
such  is  the  established  order  of  nature,  and  that  we 
feel,  that  if  for  an  instant  we  were  to  lose  our  trust  in 
that  order,  death  and  destruction  would  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence  ?  And  if  there  is  an  arranged 
system,  by  which  our  moral  and  spiritual  being  is  to 
be  supported,  is  it  possible  that  we  should  prosper 
in  any  other  way  than  by  faith  in  Him  who  is  the 
administrator  of  that  system,  and  to  whose  care 
and  providence  it  is  committed  ?— This  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  in  how  many  affecting  views  accordingly 
is  our  faith  in  him  called  to  be  exercised  ! 

First,  sis  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  as  he  came  into 

the  world  with  divme  authority  on  a  mission  from 

his  Great  Father,  bearing  the  declaration  of  the  love 

of  God  for  the  world,  and  himself  by  his  coming 

the  pledge  and  evidence  of  the  extent  and  pateowl 
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character  of  that  love : — Then,  as  he  is  the  Son  of 
Mao,  as  he  has  a  deep  fellow-feeling  with  all  the  in- 
itrmities  and  wants  of  our  nature, — with  all  our  snf- 
ferings,  our  sorrows,  our  death,  and  "  knoweth  what 
is  in  man,"  both  in  the  virtues  to  which  he  may  be 
reared,  or  the  disorders  in  which  he  may  be  lost : — 
Farther,  as  he  is  the  great  Teacher  of  our  ignorance, 
who  alone  knew  the  perfect  will  of  God,  and  could 
alone  train  an  imperfect  and  a  sinM  being  in  the 
laws  and  in  the  love  of  goodness  and  holiness  ;^ 
Moreover,  as  he  is  the  Physician  of  the  soul,  to 
whom  all  its  diseases  arc  known,  and  who  has  a  remedy 
for  all,  when  his  aid  is  souglit  in  undouhting  faith  and 
simplicity  of  obedience  : — Farther  still,  as  he  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  High  Priest  who  maketh 
atonement  for  its  sins,  and  himself  the  Sacrifice 
which  expiates  them : — FmaUy,  as  he  is  the  Con- 
queror of  death  and  the  grave,  and  our  Leader  into 
eternal  life,  and  our  Intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  the  Judge  at  last  of  quick  and  dead. 

In  how  many  characters,  and  all  how  closely 
related  to  our  moral  advancement,  and  to  all  the 
better  quailties  of  our  nature,  does  the  Son  of  God 
lay  claim  to  our  faith ! — a  simple  principle,  which 
consists  only  in  application  of  mind  to  consider  what 
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he  Jhas  done  and  tauglit,«**in  a  steady  legard  to  all  his 
prec^ts  and  promiaes;  in  that  trust  and  depend*- 
ence,  which  ignorance  owes  to  knowledge,  and 
weakness  to  wisdom,  he  who  has  received  a  benefit 
to  the  best  and  truest  benefactor : — a  principle  then 
which  may  consist  with  much  imperfection,  and 
which,  in  our  erring  and  disordered  nature,  must  do 
so,  but  which,  if  it  exists  in  truth,  and  is  not  either 
akogether  discarded,  or  maintamed  m  form  and  word 
more  than  in  the  living  reality,  will,  through  the 
power  of  the  Son  of  God,  save  us  from  perishmg, 
and  bring  us  to  ^^  everlasting  life.**^ 

These  concluding  words  of  the  text,  my  brethren, 
present  us  with  images  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
of  the  most  awakening  character.  They,  in  the 
first  place,  warn  us  that  we  may  perish ; — ^that,  if 
we  neglect  the  methods  of  divine  appointment  by 
which  we  are  called  to  "  glory,  and  honour,  and 
immortality,'''  and  either  imagine  that  we  may  ob- 
tain so  high  a  prize  by  our  own  ignorant  and  mis- 
directed efforts,  or,  what  will  be  the  moire  probable 
result,  lose  all  thought  and  concern  for  it  in  the 
avocations,  the  pleasures,  and  at  last,  in  the  sins  of 
the  woiid,— -the  natural  consequence  must  be  the 
final  loss  of  our  own  souls,  that  most  incalculably 


valttable  of  all  treasures^  liowerer  Utile  we  may  ttd# 
bedisposed  to  prize  them.  How  grievous,  too,  mthttt^ 
day  9  ▼ill  be  the  reflection,  that  this  loss 'might  have 
been  prevented  by  such  wise  and  salutary  exertionff 
as  would  have  conferred  upon  us  much  more  gta^ 
fication  in'  themselves  than  all  those  wayward  or 
siafiil  habits  for  which  we  discarded  them,-^tfaat 
we  were  not  left  to  ourselves  in  the  great  work  of 
our  salvation,-^that  all  '^  the  labour  and  heat  of 
the  day^  had  been  borne  before  us  by  One  who  is 
"  mighty  to  save,"" — and  that  all  that  we  were  ex- 
pected to  do  was  to  follow  him  in  trust  and  confi- 
dence, and  to  take  upon  us  his  '^  easy  yoke,^  and 
to  carry  his  "  light  burden  !" 

It  is  by  walking  in  the  steps  of  this  Divine  Leader 
and  Saviour,  or  by  returning  to  them,  if  we  have 
left  them,  that  we  shall  "  save  our  souls  alive.'"  And 
what,  finally,  is  that  great  salvation  ?  What  is  the 
image  which  the  last  words  of  the  apostle  leave 
with  us  ?  "  Everlasting  life  !^ — Compared  to  thi8 
object  what  is  the  world  and  all  its  glories  ?  If  we 
had  them  all,  they  must  all  terminate ;  or,  if  we  had 
them  all  for  ever,  they  are  unworthy  of  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  soul  of  man  is  called,  through  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  to  aspire.     Before  such 


a  pi^ospeet,  caa  the  aUuxementsy  the  sins,' the icoUi-' 
pa^ions  of  these  few  and  evil  days  stand  for  eret  m' 
our  way,  and  never  yidLd  to  the  impression  ci  tbe^ 
genial  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ?  These 
will  always  indeed  obstruct  his  light  and  heat  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  hutoble  us  in  the  dust  before  the 
cross  of  Christ,  while  we  are  enclosed  in  this  body 
of  sin  and  death.  But,  my  brethren,  let  us  at  this 
auspicious  season  date  the  commencement  of  our 
better  and  everlasting  life.  From  this  hour,  when 
another  year  of  our  lives  is  leaving  us,  and  our 
course  on  earth  is  continually  shortening  as  we 
proceed, — ^when  we  see,  too,  those  whom  we  revered 
and  loved  year  after  year  passing  into  eternity 
before  us, — ^let  us  fix  our  hearts  and  affections  more 
and  more  on  those  immortal  promises  which,  com-^ 
mendng  in  the  song  of  angels  around  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem,  were  afterwards  proclaimed  by  Him  to 
a  redeemed  world  firom  the  elevation  of  his  Cross, 
and  were  for  ever  confirmed  when  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  '^  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep.^  Let  us 
call  in  our  affections,  if  not  from  the  world  itself  in 
which  we  habitually  live,  and  in  which  this  season 
of  mutual  congratulation  and  joy  refreshes  all  our 
purest  and  best  social  sympathies,  yet  from  the 
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corruptions  and  debasement  of  the  world :  Let  us 
feel  that  we  can  only  pass  through  Ufe  well  and 
hopeftilly,  if  we  pass  through  it  as  the  disciples  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  in  his  blessed  steps  alone, 
we  shall  find  that  way  in  which  we  cannot  perish, 
but  must  become  the  inheritors  of  ^^  everlasting 
Ufe;^ 
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DISCOURSE  VIL 


ASPECTS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  AS  PRESENTED  IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  GOSPEL.* 


Heb.  vi.  12. — That  ye  he  not  slothful,  butfoUoW'- 
ers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises. 

Whek  we  have  commemorated,  my  brethren,  with 
thankfUness  and  joy  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  introduction  of  his  pure  and  spiritual  reUgion 
into  the  world,  it  is  wise  and  pious  in  us  to  contem- 
plate the  prospects  afforded  us  under  this  divine 
dispensation,  and  the  duties  which  are  consequently 
incumbent  on  us.  The  promises  of  the  Gospel  we 
shall  find  to  relate  principally  to  a  futiire  state  of 
existence.  The  prospects  of  its  followers  in  the 
present  life  are  of  a  very  varied  description,  sub- 

*  Preached  after  Christmas. 
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jected  to  all  that  ^^  time  and  chance'^  which  belong 
to  human  affairs,  and  which  are  in  truth  the  difierent. 
methods  of  trial  suited  to  the  different  circumstances 
and  characters  of  men.     Whatever  these  may  be 
to  any  individual,  the  rule  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
text  is,  that  he  should  not  be  slothful  in  turning 
them  to  good  accoimt,  but,  in  every  div^rsily  of 
fortune  or  situation,  should  still  endeavour  to  find 
that  path  in  which  he  may  be  a  ^^  follower  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises.**^ 
That  we   may  be  fully  impressed  with  this  great 
truth, — that  we  may  accustom  ourselves,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Gospel,  to  look  above  temporal  rewards, 
and  neither  sinking  under  adversity,   nor   carried 
away  by  prosperous  circumstances,  that  we  may  in 
every  situation  alike   ^^  press  toward  the  mark  of 
our  high   calling,"   may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the 
reasons  that,  in  the  course  of  the  three  days  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  on  which  we  celebrate  our 
Lord'^s  nativity,  some  very  affecting  pictures  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  both  of 
the   different  fates  of  his  followers  in  this  world, 
and  of  the  unrivalled  power  of  his  religion,  alike  ia 
throwing  its  blessed  hopes  and  promises  over  the 
most  disastrous  scenes,  and  in  casting  far  brighter 
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beatms  than  those  of  snccessftil  fortune  upon  meb 
as  are  most  peaceful  and  prosperous. 

The  first  picture  which,  with  this  view,  is  pre- 
sented to  us,  is  that  of  a  Martyrdom,'^— a  scene 
which  calls  us  back  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
to  the  early  history  of  the  church,  when  to  seal 
their  faith  in  their  blood  was  the  consummation  most 
naturaQy  to  be  looked  for  by  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  when,  by  the  readiness  of  their  submission  to 
drink  of  that  cup  which  He  had  drank  before  them, 
they  were  to  show  ihat  '^  the  disciple  was  not  above 
his  Lord.^  It  was  a  prospect  of  this  gloomy  nature, 
in  as  far  as  earthly  prospects  were  concerned,  which 
opened  most  constantly  upon  the  eyes  of  the  first 
Christians ;  but  with  what  firmness  and  even  triumph 
it  coidd  be  met,  there  cannot  be  a  finer  instance 
than  that  here  produced  to  us  of  St  Stephen,  the 
first  Martyr,  but  whose  spirit  seems  to  have  been 
infused  into  every  age  and  sex  in  every  afler 
period  of  persecution,  whenever  the  faithful  disciple 
has  been  called  to  testify  his  adherence  to  the  Sa- 
viour who  bought  him. — "  Stephen,  being  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaveH, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.*"    Such  are  the  high  and  holy 


eontemplatioiis  cf  Faith,  almost  amounting'  to  aetbld 
vision,  which  have  in  every  period  suppotted  fiit 
martyr  in  the  hour  of  torment  or  of  death,— -oonlem- 
platicms  no  less  salutary  at  all  times,  nOr  fitted 
alone  for  the  dark  seasons  of  persecution*  '  These 
have  mercifiiUy  passed  away ;  but  such  is  and  must 
€ver  be  the  precarious  and  fluctuating  omdition  of 
human  life  and  human  affairs  in  this  world,  tint 
one  of  the  first  lessons  we  ought  to  accustom  6ia^ 
selves  to  imbibe  from  the  Gk)spel,  is  that  *^  fiutfa 
which  overcometh  the  world.*^  It  is  only,  indeed,  by 
looking  above  the  world  that  we  can  learn  to  live  in  it 
with  energy,  or  die  in  it  with  fortitude.  Whatever 
may  seem  to  be  our  present  security,  is  there  in  tnidi 
an  hour  which  we  can  call  our  own  ?  Death  may  sum-^ 
mon  us  away  when  we  least  expect  the  call,  and  in  the 
cotirse  of  life  itself  what  exertion^^  are  sometimes 
requisite  to  be  made,  and  what  fluctuations  of  for- 
tune may  occur  to  change  at  once  all  the  colour  of 
our  destiny  upon  earth  !  In  such  a  scene  of  labour^ 
mutability,  and  decay,  how  requisite  is  it  to  lay 
firmly  those  foundations  of  faith  which  secure  to  us 
die  inheritance  of  better  promises,— -and  how  ani- 
matii^  the  example  of  those  who  can  say,  hke  Ste- 
phen,  in  the  hour  of  death,  whenever  it  may  arrive> 
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"  LcMfd  Jesus,  reedve  my  spirit,'*  who,  under  every 
toil  of  duty  and  every  shock  of  adversity,  can  acquire 
strength  by  <'  calling  upon  God,^  and  who,  amU 
the  wrongs  and  ii^ustice  of  men,  are  yet  so  fiee 
firom  all  Inttemess  of  spirit,  that  they  seek  not  to 
^'  lay  these  sins  to  thar  charge  !^ 

If  these  are  the  lessons  which  we  may  all  derive 
fiom  the  first  of  the  scenes  which  the  Church  pre* 
sents  to  us  at  this  season,  there  are  some  no  less 
important  to  be  gained  from  the  history  and  dia^ 
racter  of  Ae  apostle  John,  which  are,  in  the  aeoand 
place,  offered  to  our  consideration.  Whatever  tdUs 
and  sufferings  he  might  endure  in  his  long  life,  and 
his  constant  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Master  who 
loved  him,  and  whom  he  so  loved,— yet  the  image 
which  his  history  leaves  upon  our  minds  is  one  of 
tranquillity  and  repose,  and  certainly  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  that  fate  which  over* 
took  St  Stephen,  and  so  many  others  of  the  early 
preachers  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  history  and 
destination  of  this  great  Apostle  seem  to  point  out 
to  the  Christian,  that  while  it  is  wise  and  salutacy 
few  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  most  disastrous 
aspects  of  human  affairs,  yet^  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  he  may  very  possibly  complete  his  cowme 
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without  any  demand  being  made  npon  him  for  fiie 
more  difficult  efforts  of  his  faith,  or  for  then  instanta- 
neous and  sudden  exertion.— Still  in  the  calm  or  the 
prosperity  of  life,  is  there  no  caQ  for  an  equal  exertion 
of  Christian  principle  and  conduct  ?  Can  happiness  be 
secured  in  the  longest  and  most  peacefol  Ufe  upon  any 
other  principles?  And  if  here  an  unworthy  sloth 
should  take  possession  of  the  spirit,  and,  lost  in  pre* 
sent  ease,  we  should  forget  those  promises  whidi  we 
are  called  to  inherit,  what  must  be  the  result,  bat  a 
cold  deadness  of  soul,  and  dissatis&ction  with  tile 
greatest  present  enjoyments,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  have  no  hope  or  conception  of  better  ?  The  cha- 
racter of  St  John,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  us  a  spirit 
which  no  length  of  time  in  the  world  could  separate 
from  its  "  first  love,''  and  from  the  strength  and  the 
purity  of  those  affections  which  still  clung  to  the  bo- 
som of  his  Lord,  and  we  find  him  ever  disseminating 
through  the  church  those  divine  conceptions  of  nn- 
coiTupted  faith  and  unbounded  charity  on  which  his 
own  bright  spirit  fed  and  reposed,— or  raising  his 
aged  eye  to  Heaven,  as  it  kindled  in  the  visions  of 
Prophecy,  and  beheld  the  long  succession  of  the  Gos- 
pel triumphs,  till  "  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth*** 
should  arise,  and  ^^  the  former  things  be  passedaway  P 


Even  in  the  greatest  tranquillity^  then,  of  mortal  life, 
we  axe  called  to^^  be  followers  of  them,^^  and  of  them 
only,  ^^  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises."'  Although  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  if 
admirably  and  alone  adapted  for  encountering  the 
storms  of  the  world,  no  other  principle  can  guide  us 
with  either  safety  or  dignity  through  its  calms,  or 
oiui  cast  such  ^^  bright  beams  of  Ughf '  upon  our  way, 
or  enable  us  so  to  ^^  walk  in  the  light  of  truth  here, 
that  we  may  at  length  attain  to  the  light  of  everlast- 
ing life  hereafter.*" 

Such  are  the  aspects  of  human  life  in  which  we 
are  most  commonly  interested, — the  hours  of  toil  and 
of  trouble,  of  prosperity  and  ease.     It  is  in  such  a 
course  that  man  is  occupied  from  the  dawn  of  his 
reason  to  the  grave  in  which  he  Ues  down,— and 
it  includes  all  the  business  and  enjoyments,  the  dis* 
asters,  and  hopes,  and  anxieties  that  fill  up  his  exist- 
ence upon  earth.     In  every  moment  of  that  course 
the   Gospel  is  carefully  superintending  him,-Hit8 
voice  is  always  calling  him;  not  importunatdy  in- 
deed, but  with  the  tenderest  affection  and  sympathy, 
to  seek  shelter  under  the  shade  which  it  holds  out 
to  him.     The  great  Lord,  whose  birth  we  haif^ 
so  lately  commemorated,  calls,  in  that  Gospel,  to^  all 
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the  wanderers  of  the  worid  to  come  to  Hjnii.  ht 
whatever  period  of  their  journey  ^y  may  be  £mbic^ 
whatever  may  be  their  temporary  enjojrments^  or 
their  toils,  or  their  sufferings, — in  riches  or  poverty,' 
in  youth  or  old  age, — ^he  implores  them  to  come 
to  Him,  that  they  may  be  washed  fircmi  sin,  and  in- 
vigorated to  duty,  and  consoled  in  afflicti<m,-- and 
He  throws  open  to  them  the  doors  of  his  House,  and 
shows  them  his  hospitable  table,  prepared  for  their 
reception,—- «nd  in  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  his  Bo^ 
and  Blood  gives  them  the  earnest  of  their  heavenly 
inheritance,  and  suppUes  them  with  strength  to  fid* 
low  those  who  have  already,  through  the  ^<  faith  ancl 
patience"^  which  such  services  inspired,  *^  inherited 
the  promises.''^ 

It  is  not,  however,  here,  my  brethren,  that  the 
comprehensive  system  of  the  Gospel  closes  its  ma- 
ternal care.  There  is,  in  the  third  place,  another 
scene  of  human  life  through  which  we  have  all 
passed,  but  which  we  have  no  sooner  left  than  we 
almost  forget  its  existence.  We  see,  indeed,  inno- 
cent and  happy  beings  around  us,  who  occupy  the 
place  which  we  ourselves  once  held,  and  we  delight 
in  the  playfulness  of  their  imclouded  spirits, — yet 
we  possess,  from  our  own  recollection,  no  more 
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knowledge  of  the  character  of  ^^  these  little  ones,^  than 
of  that  (£  their  protecting  angels,  ^^  who  do  always 
(says  our  Saviour)  behold  the  face  of  his  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven.^    There  is  something  inexpres- 
sibly affecting  in  the  care  which  that  blessed  Sa- 
viour in  this  Gospel  takes  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  this  earliest   stage  of  human  nature, — ^beyond 
which  so  many  myriads  are  never  destined  to  pass,-— 
that  He  takes  ^^  the  little  children,^^  too,  in  his  arms, 
and  bestows  upon  them,  likewise,  the  blessing  of  im- 
mortality,-—that  He  has  held  them  out  even  as  ex- 
amples which  all  the  mature  sanctity  of  man  will,  in 
some  respects,  never  equal, — ^that  he  has  provided 
a  peculiar  Sacrament,  in  which  He  gathers  them  too 
under  his  wings,— and  however  soon  they  may  quit 
this  mortal  sphere,— -by  which  He  has  secured  to 
them  a  place  in  the  eternal  mansions  of  his  Father^s 
house.     It  is,  therefore,  with  much  propriety  and 
true  Christian  feeling,  that  in  these  hours,  when  the^ 
whole  scene  of  human  life  is  thrown  open  to  us,  and 
the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  are  beheld  il- 
luminating every  department  of  it,  amid  all  its  la- 
bours, changes,  and  suffering,  or  all  its  seeming  ease 
and  stability,  that  this  opening  picture  is  not  forgot- 
ten, but  is  presented  to  us  in  that  awful  and  heart- 
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rending  incident  which  is  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  birth  of  our  Lord.     The  innocents  who  are 
here  presented  to  ns  are  indeed  only  shown  ns  that 
we  may  see  them  die ; — ^but  this  is  the  triumph  of 
the  Gospel ;— amidst  the  prodigal  loss  of  existence, 
even  in  its  opening  buds,  that  Gospel  speaks  of 
a  happier  clime  in  which  every  scattered  seed  is 
reared  anew  imder  the  sprinkling  of  its  baptismal 
waters.     The  tears  of  nature  too,  wherever  they  axe 
wrung  from  the  parental  heart,  are,  we  may  dare  to 
believe,  the  universal  baptism  of  every  kindred  and 
creed,— and  the  babes  of  Bethlehem  were,  moreover, 
baptized  in  their  blood  !— It  is  to  such  a  transition, 
from  innocence  and  holiness  to  immortal  glory,  that 
we  are  all  taught  to  aspire,  as,  in  truth,  the  most 
perfect  consummation  of  the  longest  life  that  can  be 
passed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gospel, — and  at  the 
concluding  hours  of  his  own  protracted  mortal  course 
the  vision  of  such  a  character,  and  the  glory  awaiting 
it,  rose  upon  the  apostle  John  as  the  true  close  of  the 
Christian  pilgrimage,  according  as  he  has  expressed 
it  in  those  beautiful  words  so  happily  selected  for 
the  day  of  the  Holy  Innocents.     ^^  I  looked  (says 
he)  and  lo  !  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  Mount  Zion,  and 
with  Him  an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand^ 
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baving  his  Father's  name  written  in  theii  foreheads. 
These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoeTer 
he  goeth ;  these  were  redeemed  from  among  men, 
being  the  first  fruits  unto  God,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 
And  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  guile ;  for  they 
ate  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God." 

It  is  thus,  my  brethren,  that,  in  the  meditadona 
of  the  last  week,  the  Church  seems  to  open  to  us  the 
boolc  of  human  destiny  in  this  world  in  all  its  varied 
pages,  and,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  darkness  or  their 
light,  to  show  that  they  contain  but  the  beginning 
of  our  history,  which  may  arise  from  them  all  alike 
in  progressive  glory,  and  go  on  *'  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  From  every  similar 
page  in  the  past  ages  of  the  Gospel  have  proceeded 
the  lives  of  those  who  "  through  faith  and  patience 
have  inherited  the  promises,"  and  in  our  day  we  are 
called  to  be  "  the  followers  of  them." — The  call 
receives  a  peculiar  solemnity  from  the  period  in 
which  it  is  now  made,  the  close  of  another  season 
of  our  lives,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  just 
opening  upon  us.  The  past  year  has  reflected  upon 
us  the  same  general  features  of  human  life  which 
have  been  illustrated  to  us  from  the  earliest  history 
of  the  church  in  the  services  of  the  last  week. 


Happily  indeed  ve  have  not  been  doomed  to  I 
hold  the  massacre  of  innocents,  or  the  martyrdom 
of  saints, — yet  many  of  the  hopes  of  parents  have 
been  blighted  before  us  in  their  bud,  and  many 
aspiring  spirits  in  the  departed  year,  as  in  every 
preceding  one,  Iiave  left  this  scene  of  conflict  and 
uncertainty  in  the  prime  of  their  days,  and  in  the 
full  career  of  their  usefulness.  Over  all  these 
images  of  sorrow  the  tears  of  nature  indeed  must 
fall, — yet,  let  us  not  forget,  that  the  glory  of  God 
has  also  been  revealed  to  us,  and  Jesus  standing 
"  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  Let  us,  through  our 
tears,  look  up  steadfastly  into  Heaven, — and  into  the 
year  which  is  opening  upon  us,  let  us  now  advance, 
clothed  in  that  heavenly  armour  of  Hght  which  may 
best  enable  us  to  meet  the  sufferings  and  to  withstand 
the  temptations  still  awaiting  ua  upon  earth. — Let 
the  young  and  the  ardent  look  forward  to  the  course 
before  them,  less  with  the  hopes  and  expecUtione 
so  natural  to  their  age,  of  long  life  and  prosperous 
days,  than  witli  the  generous  purposes  and  resoIiwB 
tions  of  duly, — let  them  in  the  beginning  of  ib^U 
most  prosperous  career,  and  in  the  midst  of  thmM 
world^s  allurementG  and  flatteries,  still  assiduoui 
citldvate  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospd^B 
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and,  full  of  its  fidth  and  power,  be  ready  for  either 
event,  as  it  may  befall, — a  continuance  of  their 
years  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour,  or  the 
cheerful  surrender  of  their  spirits  to  ^^  Him  who  gave 
them,^  Uke  the  first  and  youthful  Martyr,  if  such  be 
rather  the  will  of  their  Lord.— Let  those  who  are 
advanced  in  life,  and  have  become  acquainted  with 
its  darkness  and  vanity,— and  let  the  aged,  whose 
eyes  are  dim,  and  ^hose  grey  hairs  are  drawing 
down  to  the  grave,  thankfully  trace  the  steps  of  the 
beloved  Apostle  into  ^^  that  light  in  which  there  is 
no  darkness  at  all,^  and,  grateful  for  aU  the  goodness 
and  love  they  have  experienced  during  their  longer 
or  shorter  course  below,  and  weaned  from  the  follies 
and  the  impurities  of  the  T^orld,  let  them  more  and 
more  habituate  themselves  to  repose  in  security 
under  the  shelter  of  the  altar,  till  the  hour  come 
when  they  shall  fall  asleep  once  more  in  the  origi- 
nal innocence  of  childhood,  and,  washed  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  be  presented  <^  without  &ult  before 
the  throne  of  Ood.^ 
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DISCOURSE  VIII. 


BETROSPECT  OF  THE  CHABACTEB  OF  THE 

APOSTLES.* 


Acts  xii.  1,  2. — Now,  about  that  time,  Herod  ike 
king  stretched  forth  hie  hands  to  vew  certain  of 
the  church.^'And  he  kiUed  James,  the  brother 
of  John,  with  the  sword. 

These  words,  my  brethren,  call  us  back  to  those 
scenes  of  persecution  which  mark  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  while  they  relate  to  us  die 
martyrdom  of  one  of  our  Lord^s  chief  apostles. 
They  form  a  part  of  tiie  epistle  for  the  day  on 
which  his  name  is  commemorated,  and  which  was 
solemnised  in  the  course  of  the  last  week ;  nor,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  ought  the  opportunity  to  be  passed 

*  Preached  on  the  Sandfty  aftff  St  James'  day. 
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over  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  nature  of  that 
instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  us  in  such 
solemnities,  which,  however  apt  to  be  neglected, 
axe  yet  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  among  the 
sacred  ofGces  of  our  Church.  They  relate  to  a  state 
of  society,  and  to  a  description  of  character,  which, 
unlike  as  they  may  be  to  any  with  which  we  are 
now  conversant,  are  only  on  that  account  the  more 
interesling  and  the  more  instructive  ;  and  when  we 
look  back  to  that  period  of  the  Gospel  ia  which  its 
ministers  diank  of  "  the  same  cup''  of  suffering  with 
their  Lord,  and  were  "  baptized  with  the  same  bap- 
tism" of  blood  that  he  "  was  baptized  with,"  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  springs  of  our  faith  purified, 
and  our  spirits  exalted  to  a  higher  scale  of  duty. 

I.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  much  spiritual 
improvement  to  be  obtained  &om  contemplating 
that  condition  of  external  circumstances  in  which 
the  early  apostles  of  the  Gospel  were  placed.  They 
were  engaged  in  a  scene  of  perpetual  contest  with 
the  powers  and  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  were 
never  pennitted  to  look  upon  the  present  stage  of 
existence  as  their  "  abiding  city,"  while  there  was  not 
a  day  or  an  hour  in  which  they  might  not  be  called 
upon   to   seal   their    testimony   with    their   blood. 
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While  the  votld  around  them  was  occupied  with 
the  vulgar  objects  of  human  pursuit, — while 
rulers  were  driving  their  schemes  of  ambition,^ilit 
wise  men  perplexing  themselves  in  dark  dispuC*- 
tions, — and  all  its  enticements  of  wealth  and  of 
pleasure  absorbing  the  affections  of  innumerable 
votaries, — these  men  alone  exhibited  the  singular 
spectacle  of  persons  utterly  regardless  of  such  ai> 
lurements,  and  capable  of  rejecting  every  temptaUon 
which  could  mislead,  and  of  despising  every  danger 
which  could  scare  them  ftora  their  elevated  course 
of  action.  It  was  not  success  in  any  scheme  of 
present  Ufe  to  which  their  aim  was  directed, — thsf 
were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  persecution, 
a  crown  of  martyrdom  was  the  highest  object  rf 
their  earthly  ambition.  However  different  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Christian  life  in  our  day,  and 
mercifully  exempted  as  we  are  from  these  sevraft, 
trials,  there  is  yet  great  improvement  to  be  obtsinedt 
from  the  nearer  view  of  them  exhibited  to  us  in  t 
liistory  of  the  apostles.  They  show  us  distinci 
that  the  external  circumstances  which  may 
him,  ought  to  form  but  a  secondary  object  in  th« 
consideration  of  a  Christian, — that  his  conduct 
in  the  midst  of  them  ought  to  be  the  only  matter 
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deep  ooncem  to  him ;  and  when  we  see  the  first 
mmisteTs  of  our  faith  submitting  to  all  hardship; 
and  superior  to  eveiy  worldly  seduction  in  their 
lofty  progress,  how  can  we  repine  at  the  far  lighter 
sufferings  to  which  we  are  subjected,— and  while  we 
are  permitted  that  use  of  the  things  of  this  wodd 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  deqied  to  them,  how 
anxious  ought  we  to  be  that  we  may  so  <<  use  as  not 
to  abuse^  them  ! 

II.  The  second  consideration  which  is  suggested 
to  us  for  our  improvement,  when  we  meditate  on 
the  lives  of  our  Lord^s  apostles,  is  that  of  theprinei- 
pie  which  enabled  them  to  fiilfil  the  great  duties 
intrusted  to  them.  It  was,  as  you  know,  the  simple 
principle  of  Faith — ^that  firm  belief  in  all  that  thar 
Lord  had  taught  and  promised,  which  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  their  minds,  and  ever  acting  upon  them  with 
an  efficacy  more  powerful  than  any  impulse  firom 
surrounding  objects.  The  steady  recollection  of 
those  things  which  they  had  themselves  witnessed, 
and  the  fixed  assurance  of  the  still  greater  things 
which  were  to  be  hereafter,  outweighed  in  their  feel- 
ings every  lower  and  transitory  view  of  existence,—- 
md  while  they  looked  to  the  recompense  that  awaited 
the  ^<  good  and  fidthftd  servant,^  they  never  could 
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EufFer  any  worldly  advantage  or  seduction  to  enter 
competition  with  the  promised  "joy  of  their  Ijoid.^ 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  certainly  that  we  can  attaiB 
this  high  principle  in  any  equal  d^ee,  nor  would  i^ 
perhaps,  be  suitable  to  our  circumstanceB  to  live  lo 
entirely  "  by  faith,"  and  bo  little  "  by  sight,"  as  those 
chosen  instruments  of  Heaven  found  themselvet 
called  to  do  in  the  elevated  position  in  which  the^ 
were  placed ;  yet  if  it  is  in  one  view  very  salutaiy 
for  us  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  these  serraiits 
of  God,  through  the  perils  and  afflictions  of  tht 
course,  as  a  check  to  that  love  of  the  world  and  at 
its  enjoyments  which  is  so  constantly  impeding  our 
hjgber  destination  ,^t  is  no  less  salutary  for 
meditate  upon  that  pure  and  holy  sentiment  -whidt 
bore  them  alongwith  so  buoyant  a  spirit,  which  turned 
all  their  sorrows  into  joy,  and  inspired  them  with  tlup 
utmost  alacrity  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  Lord^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  discouraging  external  ap- 
pearances. We  require  not,  indeed,  so  constaU 
and  visible  a  supply  of  faith  for  the  common  circtun* 
stances  of  our  daily  lives,  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 
this,  and  this  alone,  can  be  our  steady  and  guiding 
principle  in  every  hour  of  our  being,  and  our  only 
support  under  trials  and  sufferings,  and  there  is 
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possibility  of  comprehendiDg  it  ao  well  as  vhen  we 
go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  trace  its  ari^al  opera- 
tion upon  those  who  were  under  its  undeviating  and 
perpetual  influence. 

III.  There  is,  in  the  third  place,  an  advantage  of 
a  very  peculiar  kind  to  be  derived  from  meditating 
upon  the  history  of  these  holy  men,  which  is  not,  I 
apprehend,  so  much  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be. 
There  is  a  simpHcity  and  want  of  ostentation  in 
every  thing  related  of  them,  which  have  an  adnilr- 
ble  tendency  to  regulate  oui  religious  impressions, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  away  into 
any  disorder  or  enthudasm.  Were  we  merely  to 
contemplate  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  we  might  be  apt  to  be  misled  into  the  sup- 
position, that  the  life  of  a  Christian  in  every  state 
of  society  requires  a  similar  renunciation  of  worldly 
pursuits,  and  of  the  most  apparently  innocent  en- 
joyments. When  again  we  contemplate  only  the 
faith  by  which  they  were  carried  through  their 
unparalleled  utuation,  and  which  was  necessarily  in 
them  at  all  times  visible  and  prominent,  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  we  cannot  possess  that  divine 
principle,  unless  it  makes  an  equally  conspicuous 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  is  no  less  distinctly 
ti2 
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separatiDg  ua  ftom  every  lower  and  less  elevating  1 
principle.  AlaB !  when  these  alone  are  the  views 
which  influence  ub,  how  easily,  and  yet  how  im- 
perceptibly, may  the  leaven  of  human  vanity  glide 
in  to  vitiate  the  purity  of  our  purposes  and  of  our 
conduct ;  and  how  often  thus  does  it  happen,  that 
there  is  something  unnatural  and  repulsive  in  the 
characters  even  of  very  pious  and  sincere  men,  fVoni 
an  irregular  tendency  to  start  out  of  the  sphere  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  to  ami  at  a  line  of  con- 
duct unsuitable  to  their  circumstances,  and  an  ex- 
prcBsion  of  sentiments  to  which  they  are  not  prompt- 
ed by  their  situation  !  I  know  no  corrective  of  this 
common  misapprehension  so  useful  as  that  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  characters  of  the  Apostles. 
Separated  as  they  necessarily  were,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  were  ever  any  other  human  beings,  from 
the  course  of  acting  and  of  thinking  prevalent  in 
the  world  around  them,  yet  they  never  seemed  to 
make  any  display  of  this  separation,  or  to  aflect  it 
in  any  particulars  in  which  it  was  not  absolutely 
requisite.  There  is,  accordingly,  never  any  thing 
in  the  smallest  degree  revolting  or  harsh  in  the 
wriUngs  or  in  the  demeanour  of  these  simple-mind- 
ed men  :  while  tliey  were  doing  the  greatest  things 
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for  their  fellow-creataes  thai  it  ever  fdl  to  the  lot 
of  man  to  perform,  they  yet  seemed  to  be  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  earthly  or  of  spiritual  Tanity . 
There  is  something  in  this  view  very  striking  in 
the  seaningly  meagre  and  bazren  aqpect  of  the  nar-^ 
ratives  in  whidi  dieir  liyes  are  recorded.  Take^  for 
instance,  the  history  of  St  Jaines,  from  which  I 
have  been  led,  at  jnpesent,  into  these  observations. 
We  hear  nothing  of  him  that  is  not  brought  for- 
ward in  the  most  incidental  manner  conceivable, 
and  without  any  view  whatever  to  elevate  him  in 
our  imaginations.  We  first  see  him,  along  with 
his  brother  John,  pursuit^  the  humble  occup^on 
of  a  fisherman,  when  they  were  both  called  into  the 
service  of  their  great  Master.  We  then  meet  his 
name  occasionally  mentioned  as  one  of  the  three 
discijdes  who  seemed  to  be  more  peculiarly  honour- 
ed, as  being  admitted  into  their  Lord''s  privacy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  remarkable  incident  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration.— On  two  occasions  we  find  him  and  Bis  bro- 
ther indulging  sentiments  which  were  repressed  l^ 
our  Saviour  with  a  suitable  rebuke.  One  is  that 
singular  impulse  of  ambition  recorded  in  the  Gospel 
for  St  James^  day,  when  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
prompted  by  their  mother^s  affectionate  but  mis- 
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taken  aoxiety  for  their  advancement  in  the  world,^.  I 
(one  of  thoae  artless  traits  of  human  nature  widk  I 
which  the  Gospels  eg  eminently  abound,) — solicited.^ 
to  be  admitted  to  "  sit,  the  one  on  their  Lord 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  hie  left,  in  his  I 
dom."     *'  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask,"  was  the  mill 
reply, — and  then  the  prediction  follows  which  i 
so  soon  to  be  fiil611ed  in  the  instance  of  Jamei 
"  that  they  were  indeed  to  drink  of  his  cup,  sod  to 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  he  was  baptized 
with  !" — The  other  incident  in  which  James  is  men- 
tioned is  still  less  to  his  commendation.    "  It  came  to 
pass,"  says  St  Luke,  "  when  the  time  was  come  that 
Jesus  should  be  received  up,  he  steadfastly  set  his  face 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before  his 
face :  and  they  went  and  entered  into  a  vill^e  of 
the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for  him.     And  they 
did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though 
he  would  go  to  JeruBslem.     And  when  his  disciples 
James  and  John  saw  thb,  they  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  Heaven, 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?     But  he 
turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.     For  the  Son  of 
man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  s 
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them.    And  they  went  to  another  viUage.**^— We 
hear  nothing  fiurther  of  this  apostle  tQl  the  ftnr 
words  of  the  text  which  relate  his  martyrdom. 
^<  Herod  the  king  stietdhed  forth  his  hands  to  yez 
certain  of  the  church,  and  he  killed  James  die 
l»other  of  John  with  the  sword.^    No  character  of 
him  is  given,— not  a  saying  of  his  is  recorded,— he 
left  not  a  word  behind  him  in  writing;    for  the 
epistle,   as  you  know,  which  bears  the  name  of 
James,  was  written  by  the  other  apostle  of  the  same 
name.    So  that  here  one  of  our  Lord'^s  chief  apostles 
is  presented  to  us,  of  whom  scarcely  an  incident 
is  recorded  which  can  at  all  excite  our  admiration. 
What  is  told  of  him,  except  that  it  sets  before  us 
the  natural  simplicity  of  his  character,  exhibits  him 
chiefly  in  that  unenlightened  state  in  which  the  Spi- 
rit of  his  Master  had  not  fuU^yfSsdlen  upon  him.    In 
the  short  period  of  his  apostolical  career  we  are  left 
merely  to  conclude  that  he  iGuthfully  ftdfiUed  the  hi{^ 
office  assigned  him, — and  the  words  of  the  text 
finally  instruct  us,  that  as  he  had  before  been  per^ 
mitted  to  behold  the  glory  of  his  Lord  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  so  he  was  the  first  of 
the  apostles  to  whom  it  was  given  to  ^^  enter^  for 
ever  <<  into  that  glory .^ 
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Such,  my  brethren,  are  the  kind  of  meditationi  to 
which  our  Church  summons  us,  on  those  days  which 
She  sets  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  the  holy 
apostles ;  and  if,  amidst  the  multiphcity  of  worldly 
distractions,  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  obey  these 
affectionate  calls,  and  to  follow  out  these  meditatiotu 
in  the  spirit  which  belong  to  them,  sure  I  am,  that 
they  would  contribute  much  to  wean  us  from  the 
cares  and  the  turmoils  of  an  unsatisfactory  world, — 
to  fortify  our  souls  amid  its  trials, — to  inspire  us 
with  that  high  principle  of  faith  which  alone  can 
"  overcome  the  world," — and  to  difTuse  over  all  the 
frame  of  our  minds  that  humble  and  Christian  dis- 
position which  would  keep  us  exactly  to  our  own 
place, — which  is  unambitious  of  human  distinctioii 
in  any  of  its  forms, — and  which  seeks  simply  for  the 
approbation  of  Him  with  whom  indeed  "  we  have  to 
do."  There  is  thus  much  wisdom  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  services  of  our  Church  which  we  are 
the  most  apt  to  disregard,— and  it  were  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  we  should  attend  to  the  spirit  of  them 
at  least,  if  it  should  not  always  be  in  our  power 
to  fulfil  them  in  the  letter, — that,  studying  the  cha- 
racters, and  "  remembering  the  words  which  were  spo- 
ken before  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
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we  may  not  be  among  those  ^^  who  separate  them- 
selves, sensual,  not  having  the  Spirit,^  but  that, 
^^  building  up  ourselves  on  our  most  holy  faith, 
praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,*"  we  may  "  keep  our- 
selves,^ like  those  genuine  servants  of  a  Heavenly 
Master,  ^^  in  the  love  of  Qod,  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life.**^ 
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DISCOURSE  IX. 


ON  NATIONAL  SUFFERINGS,— AND  THE  MORAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS  IMPROVEMENT  TO  WHICH 
THEY  LEAD.* 


Lamentations  iv.  9.— 7%ey  that  be  slain  foiih 
the  HDord  are  better  than  they  that  be  slain 
with  hunger :  far  these  pine  away^  stricken 
through  for  wan^  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

Amidst  the  evils,  my  brethren,  to  which  nations 
are  subject,  those  of  war  are  generally  conceived 
to  be  the  most  terrible,  and  when  peace  returns  we 
almost  imagine  that  all  national  calamities  are  at  an 
end.  They  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  furious  and 
violent,  and  the  causes  in  which  they  originate  are 
so  distinct  that  they  make  a  forcible  impression  upon 


*  Preadied  June  18th,  1826,  on  occasion  of  a  eollection  for  the  re. 
lief  of  the  numufiMturing  dmes. 
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our  imaginations  even  from  our  childhood,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  painting  them  to  ourselYes  in 
all  their  horror  and  extremity.  It  is  not  86  easy  for 
us  to  represent  to  our  thoughts  the  occasionial  calHi- 
mities  which  spring  up  in  the  time  of  peace,  and 
out  of  the  very  bosom  of  apparent  prosperity.  Ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  of  physical  disaster,  from  un- 
fruitful seasons,  or  earthquake,  or  inundation,  or 
fire,  when  a  strong  picture  of  desoLition  and  misery 
immediately  rises  upon  us,  heij^tened  in  its  colours 
by  the  dreadfiil  aspect  of  those  mysterious  agents 
of  unseen  Power  from  which  it  has  originated;— 
except  in  such  instances  we  cannot  easily  imagine 
to  ourselves  distress  and  wretchedness,  all  at  once, 
spreading  abroad  among  a  people,  feom  causes,  too, 
which  it  requires  a  peculiar  character  of  sagacity  to 
discover,  and  which  may  often  entirely  elude  the 
most  accurate  inquiry. 

When  such  cases  occur,  it  is  not  unnatural  for 
those,  before  whose  eyes  they  are  not  daily  obtruded, 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  consideration  of  them 
in  a  feeling  that  amounts  almost  to  unbelief  of  their 
reality ;  or,  perhaps,  in  a  supposition  that  they  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  some  extreme  degree  of 
rashness  or  imprudence,  which  must  be  left  to  work 
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its  own  cure  by  the  suffering  which  restdts  firom 
it  Thus  it  may  happen  that  hurge  classes  of  the 
community  may  be  enduring  calamities  really  more 
dispiriting  and  hopeless  than  those  arising  from 
war,  and  that  they  may  at  the  same  time  occasion 
much  less  sympathy,  in  those  situations,  at  least, 
where  they  are  not  actually  before  our  eyes,  and 
where  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  shelter  ourselves 
firom  the  view  or  recollection  of  them.  And  thus 
too  it  may  happen  that  those  who  are  most  ready  to 
listen  to  every  case  of  distress  which  can  easily  be 
brought  home  to  their  imaginations,  may,  for  a  long 
time,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  representations  of  the  utmost 
suffering,  of  which  they  either  cannot  trace  the  ori- 
^,  or  are  apt  to  impute  to  unpardonable  impru- 
dence in  those  whom  it  overwhelms.  All  this  may 
be  somewhat  of  an  apology  for  a  temporary  in- 
attention to  such  instances  of  calamity,  but  is  insuf- 
ficient to  palliate  a  continued  disregard  to  them ;  and 
if  we  will  look  a  little  closer  upon  them,  we  sludl 
find  such  an  examination  productive  not  only  of  a 
disposition  to  relieve  the  immediate  sufferers,  but 
likewise  of  lessons  of  Piety  and  Charity,— lastiiqr 
benefits  that  may  long  survive  the  occasion  which 
has  conveyed  them ! 
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In  the  ^rsi  jdace,.  then,  it  is  productive  cf 
Piety  to  contemplate  those  natkmal  disasteis  which 
arise  at  times  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  effect  of  continued  public 
prosperity  has  too  distinct  a  tendency,  as  all  expe- 
rience has  shown,  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  a 
people  from  the  great  Ruler  of  Nations.  The  Poll- 
tic  then  come  to  conceive  that  the  wisdom  of  their 
{dans  is  sufficient  to  rq^ulate  all  the  movements  of  a 
state,  and  to  unlock  all  its  springs  of  wealthy— the 
Adventurer  in  commerce  glories  in  the  success  of 
his  gainfiil  schemes,— and  the  People,  in  general, 
amidst  the  ftdness  of  bread,  are  too  ready  to  give  a 
loose  to  licentiousness  both  of  mind  and  of  habits.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  when  some  sudden  blight 
seems  to  fidl  upon  public  advancement  and  en- 
terprise, when,  perhaps,  the  very  measures  that 
seemed  best  calculated  to  bring  the  affiurs  of  na^ 
tional  policy  under  the  guidance  of  fixed  and  scien* 
tific  principles,  are  in  their  immediate  effects,  at 
least,  seemingly  productive  of  the  most  fiital  stop  to 
all  improvement, — when  in  the  height  of  commerciid 
exertion,  and  when  wealth  seemed  flowing  in,  in  an 
exhaustless  tide,  all  at  once  the  streams  which  fed 
it  appear  drained  to  the  most  feeUe  and  scanty 


penury i^vben,  &om  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  de- 
grading and  reckless  dissipation,  the  people  are  in 
a  moment  seen  pining  away  in  the  want  of  the  lowest 
necessaries  of  life, — these  we  feel  to  be  circumstances 
that  call  back  agiun  the  minds  of  even  the  unthink- 
ing to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  supreme  and 
moral  Rule  which  governs  the  universe. 

They  call  back  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  and 
the  wise-hearted  to  a  still  more  profound  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  pohtical  wisdom,  as  rising,  in  some 
of  its  branches,  higher  than  man  can  always  reach, 
and  as  depending  upon  the  movements  of  a  greater 
government,  with  which  we  must  be  cautious  not 
to  interfere  in  the  zeal  of  our  improvements  and 
changes,  even  when  they  seem  to  turn  upon  sound 
principles.— They  call  back  the  mercantile  adven- 
turer from  the  dream  and  intoxication  of  his  schemes, 
and  show  him  that  "  riches  can  make  wings  to  them- 
selves," he  knows  not  how,  "  and  fly  away,"— and 
that  the  great  laws  of  moral  nature  ate  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  "  what  we  shall 
eat,  or  what  we  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  we 
shall  be  clothed." — They  awaken  the  people  to  the 
remembrance  that  there  is  a  severe  and  religious 
poverty,  and  simplicity,  which  is  preferable,  amidst 
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all  its  hardships,  to  the  gross  indulgence  of  licentious 
habits,  or  even  to  an  unchecked  improvement  in 
intellect  and  knowledge,  if  these  are  unaccompanied 
with  a  similar  improvement  in  piety  and  moral  go- 
vernment. Such  are  the  considerations  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  serious  contemplation  in  the 
midst  of  such  scenes  of  public  distress  and  ruin;  and 
the  more  so  when  they  break  out  upon  us  we  know 
not  firom  whence,  and  when  we  least  calculated  upon 
their  coming.  No  doubt,  we  may  afterwards  dis- 
cover that  they  came  exactly  according  to  the  re- 
gular laws  of  Providoitial  arrangement,  and  were 
quite  to  be  counted  upon ;  but  when  we  cannot  im- 
mediately discover  thdr  origin,  when  they  carry 
somewhat  almost  of  a  miraculous  aspect,  they  are 
more  adapted  to  make  a  deep  impression,— -to  show 
us  that  in  all  circumstances  in  which  wisdom  at 
enteqprise,  or  inclination,  have  a  natural  field  of 
(operation,  they  must  yet  go  out  into  it  if  they  would 
prosper,  and  not  become  sources  of  evil  instead  of 
good,  under  a  deep  impression  of  Divine  wisdom,  of 
Divine  power,  of  Divine  law,  and  that,  amidst  all 
the  wandering  devices  of  men,  <<  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord"  alone  will  finally  *^  stand.^ 
If,  in  one  view,  then,  my  brethren,  the  cont«Da>- 
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plation  of  national  adversity  leads  to  a  deeper  and 
more  pervading  sense  of  Piety^^-in  a  second  yiesw, 
it  no  less  binds  closer  the  bonds  of  Charity.  Befine 
we  can  be  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  relieve 
distress,  we  must  acquire  an  interest  in  the  sufferer, 
which  is  produced  immediately  in  the  sufferings  oc- 
casioned by  war,  from  the  evident  nature  of  the 
calamity,  involving  so  many  families  in  the  deep- 
est sorrow,  and  pouring  havoc  and  desolation  upcm 
whole  tracts  of  country.  Those  too,  that  arise 
firom  any  of  the  terrible  elements  of  nature  are  at 
once  comprehended  and  deeply  sjrmpathized  with 
amidst  the  shuddering  which  they  produce;  but, 
except  when  they  are  actually  before  our  eyes,  the 
distresses  origmating  from  errors  in  poUcy  or  in 
commercial  speculation,  or  from  improvident  indul- 
gence,  may,  in  their  first  aspect,  rather  excite  provo- 
cation than  compassion. 

A  little  closer  examination,  however,  brings  such 
calamities  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other  Provi- 
dential visitations.  They  may  arise,  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  errors  or  the  presumption 
of  men ;  but  these  are  defects  in  which  all  men  must 
feel  themselves  to  participate,  and  which,  in  truth, 
ought  to  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  fellow-feeling  in 
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die  melancholy  results  which  sometiines  pioceed 
fiom  them.— If  it  is  mistakes  in  policy  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  blame,  who,  amidst  the  vaiymg  speculatioiis 
of  the  wisest  and  most  profound  inquirers  on  some 
of  the  nice  questions  of  national  advantage,  will  pre* 
tend  to  say  where  the  error  exactly  lies,  or  can  pre- 
sume to  think  that  a  miscalculation  on  such  ques* 
tions,  even,  if  it  should  seem  to  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences, is  any  thing  else  than  an  additional  in^ 
stance  of  that  general  fallacy  and  ignorance  which 
prevail  so  widely  in  human  nature,  and  which  ought 
to  render  all  men  more  humble,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  found  even  in  the  most  extensive  and  superior 
minds? — If  we  condemn  the  rashness  of  mercantile 
adventure,  yet  we  ought  to  consider  how  difficult  it 
may  often  be  to  distinguish  where  the  limits  of  spi* 
rited  enterprise  end,  andwtere  those  of  rash  specie 
lation  begin,  and  how  much  it  is  according  to  dief 
common  measures  of  human  frailty  to  be  carried  be- 
yond just  boimds  by  the  tide  of  success,  and  the 
presumption  of  fortune. — Or,  if  we  are  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  that  general  improvidence,  with  whieb 
the  poorer  ord»s  of  society  are  apt  in  the  ho^rs  of 
proeperity  to  give  way  to  thoughtless  indulgensce, 
and  to  make  no  preparation  for  the  evil  day,  bcrr^ 
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ted,  can  it  Itfi^l 


ever  much  this  may  be  to  be  lamented,  i 
considered  as  a  very  heinous  offence  by  creatures 
who  are  conscious  of  all  these  same  impulses  by 
which  they  are  misled,  and  who,  with  so  many  more 
guards  of  piinciple  and  education  to  protect  them, 
are  yet  every  day  preferring  present  gratification  to 
lasting  good  ? 

These  errors  and  disorders  in  every  description  of 
people,  well  indeed  merit  and  demand  the  cbastish^^ 
ment  of  Providence,  which,  in  the  midst  of  its  sen;^^! 
rity,  has  ultimate  purposes  of  the  highest  beneBcence 
in  view ;  but  on  our  part  what  feelings  ought  they  to 
exdte  except  those  of  sympathy  with  the  frailty  which 
is  common  to  all  men,  but  which  in  particular  bl^^^B 
stances  is  so  heavily  visited?  What  earnestness  ou^^hC^^ 
they  to  awaken  in  us,  not  merely  to  afford  present  aid, 
but  to  aim,  in  as  far  as  our  humble  efforts  can  ex- 
tend, to  the  prevention  of  such  evils  in  future, — in 
the  sagacious  and  the  intelligent  among  us,  to  inves- 
tigate steadily,  and  with  an  attentive  and  pioua  re- 
gard to  the  great  laws  of  the  divine  administration, 
those  sound  principles  of  policy  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  nations  depends,— in  all  of  us  within  our 
sphere,  and  according  as  our  abilities  guide  us,  to 
cultavate  in  our   own  minds,   and  to  disseminate ,  r 


naie. .  i 
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amoi^  dthenr,  the  firm  sentimeiits  of  ihoral  -and  re* 
ligious  wisdom,  which  may  guard  th6  national  mind 
from  too  deroted  M  attention  to  the  mere  belfisb 
pursuits  of  gain,  and  may  elevate  it  to  higher  and 
holier  aspirations ! — ^With  what  zeal  especially  oughf 
We  to  difiuse  among  the  lower  orders,  along  with  every 
useful  and  improving  branch  of  knowledge,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  and  a  lively  concern  in  the  great 
practical  and  saving  truths  of  thdr  Holy  Faith,  which 
in  simpler  times  raised  the  souls  of  ^^  their  fathers  and 
of  the  oM;  time  bef<»re  them,^  not  unfirequently  in  the 
midst  of  fnuch  comparative  general  ignorance,  to  a 
high  pitch  of  conscientious  duty,  sobriety  of  mind 
and  practice,  and  unmurmuring  endurance,  and  which 
alone  can  raise  them,  too,  above  the  low  temptations 
of  sensuality,  or  give  to  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  their  minds  its  genuine  influence  upon  their  hearts 
and  spuits,  or  bear  them  through  the  furnace  of 
affiction  with  a  patriotic  and  Christian  patience ! 

We  are  the  more  called,  my  brethren  j  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
the  lower  orders  of  our  people,  because,  in -na- 
iional  distresses,  while  less  blame,  if  we  can  attach 
.I^me  to  any  quarter^i  is  commonly  to  be'in^uted 
^  them,,  they  are  for  the  most  part  by  far  the 
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giestesi  suflfereni.  It  seldom  Kappena  tbat  is  fli^ 
great  mercantile  disaster,  eren  those  who  msf  \m 
tliought  most  in  fauk  fiom  tte  raslmess  of  diefr 
speculations,  though  they  may  W  reduced  to  a  vxoA 
narrower  sphere  than  that  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  move,  are  yet  left  in  a  state  of  utter  and 
remediless  poverty ;  efforts  are  usually  made  to  sup- 
port them  in  proportion  to  the  compasrion  which 
tbdr  ML  from  opulence  to  indigence  has  occanoiMd, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  a  few  years  we  see  them 
again  rising  into  a  renewed  splendour.  But  attier 
ruin  often  pursues  those  who  have  been  the  vic&mt 
of  their  faU,  and  whose  nunes  are  unknown  md  un- 
heard of  in  the  general  crash ;  and  in  the  worldng 
classes  of  the  people,  especially,  a  stagnation  in  the 
common  supj^es  for  their  support,  is  often  the 
source  of  a  wide  and  most  calamitous  state  of  suf- 
fering, even  in  the  midst  of  all  outward  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  national  prosperity,  which  oat 
be  described  in  no  other  language  so  well  as  in  that 
of  the  affecting  words  of  the  text. 

It  is  then,  indeed,  that  the  circumstances  of  thoae 
who  are  ^^  slain  with  the  sword**  are  felt  to  be  fir 
better  than  of  ihose  that  are  <^  slain  with  him- 
ger.^    There  is  an  animation  in  the  dai^^ers  and  wot' 


fiecinga  oC  mnr  dbat  takes  away  much  of  their  honor ; 
there  is  a  i^orj  and  a  gratitude  ftlt  to  attend  them, 
mi  the  -paxeate  who  have  kwt  their  sons  in  the  field 
of  battle  walk  ever  after  with  a  ponder  step  in  the 
midst  of  their  fi^w-cttiiiens.  But  the  pale  me« 
chanic  pining  away  not  in  toil,  but  in  the  want  of 
employment,  shunning  in  shame  the  gajse  which 
is  turned  upon  his  poverty,  and  ere  any  favourable 
change  can  restore  to  him  his  means  of  subsistence, 
seeing  nothing  in  prospect  finr  himself  but  the  wasting 
of  disease,  andhisfiimily  dropping  off  before  his  eyes 
in  deprivation  and  famine :— such  a  sufferer,  if  he  is 
driven  by  desperatbn  into  crime  and  public  disorder, 
God  knows,  can  be  regarded  with  scarcely  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  unmingled  compassion ;  and  if 
he  suj^ort  his  situation  without  murmuring,  and 
with  a  peaceable  spirit,  I  know  not  that  there  can  be 
presented  to  the  view  of  his  felloW'-countrymen  an 
object  not  only  that  can  so  call  for  dieir  deepest 
sympathy,  but  that  can  so  justly  lay  claun  to  their 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

And  such,  my  brethren,  are  the  olgects  which,  we 
ace  at  this  time  called  to  contemplate  throughout 
the  wide  and  most  important  field  of  our  commercial 
ud  manufiMturing  districts.    How.  these  fiuituxes  cif 
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iniseiy'  have  arisen  among  us,  whence  in  the  midst 
of  the  glory  of  our  anns,  of  our  progress  in  science 
and  knowledge,  of  our  wonderful  advancement  in  all 
the  arts  of  life  and  mechanical  invention,  of  our 
high  and  deserved  character  among  the  nations  for 
the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  consti- 
tution,  the  morality  and  the  genius  of  our  people, 
i-*-whence  in  the  midst  of  the  bounty  of  Nature, 
smiling  around  us  in  beautiful  but  yet  melancholy 
tontrast  with  the  errors  and  sufferings  of  man; 
from  what  poisoned  fountain  these  waters  of  bitter- 
ness have,  notwithstanding,  flowed,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  attempt  to  investigate,  nor  is  this  the  place  for 
'such  an  inquiry.  But  whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  this  calamity,  it  is  now  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  visitation  of  God,  as  calling  our  thoughts 
to  Him  and  to  his  Providence  in  the  government  of 
nations, — as  warning  us,  in  the  hour  of  national 
prosperity  and  glory,  to  rejoice  with  trembling^^i^ 
;and  to  feel  that,  in  the  day  of  our  greatest  peace 
and  security,  He  possesses  those  means  of  correc- 
tion which  can  no  less  humble  us  in  the  dust  and 
'Wither  our  pride,  than  amidst  the  havoc  and  desola- 
tion of  war.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  exists 
vas  a  powerfril  call  upon  our  national  sympathy^  to 


unite  an  the  hearts  and  the  faculties  of  our  p^pteln 
an  active  and  generous  patriotism,  and  especially  tp 
call  forth  the  efforts  of  the  affluent  and  the  instruct* 
ed  among  us  in  every  exertion  in  which  the  rea) 
comforts  and  the  jgenuine  improvement  of  the  lowe^ 
orders  may  be  advanced  ahd  promoted. 

But,  in  the  first  instance,  it  calls  upon  us  to  be 
active  and  liberal  in  the  relief  of  the  present  dis- 
tress ;  and  that  not  only  firom  the  consideration  of 
its  extent  and  intensity,^  but  of  the  patience  and 
heroism  with  which  it  has  been  borne.  Let  it  no^ 
be  said  of  us,  my  brethren,  that,  because  our  people 
have  had  the  dignity  and  magnanimity  not  to  speak 
out  their  sufferings,  that,  because  most  willing  bu^ 
without  the  means  to  work,  with  the  indq>enden;^ 
spirit  of  their  coimtry,  ^^  to  beg  they  have  been 
ashamed,^  and  still  more  with  the  religious  an^l 
thoughtful  character  of  Scotsmen,  have  refrained 
from  the  slightest  outrage  to  which  despair  an4 
bitterness  of  spirit  might  so  easily  have  goaded 
them,  And  have,  we  see,  in  some  recent  instances^ 
impelled  others,— that,  ther^ore,  we  close  our  eyeel 
to  the  undoubted  narrative  of  these  sufferiilgs^ 
which  meets  us  in  every  page  of  our  daily  soiirce$, 
of  information,  and  that  we  have  less  sjrmpathy; 


•  V  V 


^t^  tie  l^ent  and  unc»)inplaiimg  eidSiSint^^ 

ma  own  countryiiieii,  iihm  has  been  semiki^iiA'iA 

t-    ■ 

-Smr  Bccomit  in  the  htfuts  of  our  generaifB  fis^- 
Wirs,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  bodii^, 
Imt  the  grateful  testimony  of  the  Thibne. 

Such  is  the  high  estimatiim  which  oar  people 
liave  gained  by  their  present  conduct,  and  I  doubt 
B6t  that,  in  the  bountiful  revendons  of  Provi- 
dence, they  will  ^^  in  no  case  lose  their  reward  !^ 
Yet,  in  the  meantime,  *^  these  pine  ^vufvy^  stricken 
through  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  'the  ^fidld.^  And  it 
is  m  no  season  of  famine  that  they  are  thus  stricken, 
or  amidst  the  failure  of  tihose^frmtB  of  the  field,  but 
whilst  all  the  bounty  t)f  God  is  poured  out  around 
them,  and  while  their  pining  eye  waits  in  silence 
fbr  the  corresponding  botmty  of  their  fellow-men. 
Whatever  that  bounty  may  be,-*-and  I  doubt  not 
that,  on  your  part,  and  throughout  this  great  dty, 
it  will  be  liberal  on  this  day,— -much  misery,  alas  ! 
must  remain,  and  w31  continue  so  to  do,  till  the 
sources -of  puUic  prosperity  are  again  fiilly  opened ; 
but  much  relief  will  likewise  be  afibided,  mai^  &« 
milies  will  be  'rescued  firom  penury,  disease,  and 
death,  many  prayers  irom  the  poor  man^s  dwell, 
iqg  will  arise  to  Heaven^or  his  generous  benefactors^ 
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and,  instead  of  the  dark  feelings  of  disloyalty  or  dis- 
content settling  down  upon  his  bosom,  the  names  of 
his  King  and  of  his  Country  will  be  mingled  with 
those  which  are  most  dear  to  him,  and  come  up 
for  a  memorial  before  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 
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DISCOURSE  X. 
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PBOTESTANTISM  ITS  OWN  PEOTECTION.* 


Eph.  vi.  10. — Finaily,  my  brethren,  he  strong  in 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  mighL 

These  words,  which,  in  their  common  acceptation, 
apply  to  individual  Christians  in  all  hours  of  t«np- 
tation  or  trial,  may  likewise  be  apphed  to  churches 
on  any  occasion  of  trouble  or  alarm.  They  were 
apphcable,  particularly,  to  the  primitive  churches  in 
the  seasons,  or  under  the  apprehension  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  although  such  seasons  are  not  now,  mer- 
cifully, likely  to  return,  yet  there  are  ever  incidents 
arising  in  particular  portions  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  may  naturally  excite  among  them,  for  a  time. 


*  Preached  at  the  Episcopal  Visitation  held  by  the  late  Ri^t 
KeT.  Daniel  Sandford,  D.D.  in  St  John*8  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  June  17, 1829.    See  Note  V. 
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just  or  unfounded  aUirms,  and  may  require  the  word 
of  exhortation  or  encouragement  to  carry  them  nobly 
through  their  dangers,  or  to  assist  them  in  quelling 
their  fears. — Such  a  crisis  has  lately  arisen  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Churches  of  these  Kingdoms. 
A  great  measure  of  national  policy,  which  has 
^leemed  to  bear  closely  upon  their  external  relation3 
and  internal  purity,  and  which  men  of  the  greatest 
wisdom,  authority,  and  piety,  have  contemplated 
with  very  opposite  sentiments,  has^  at  last,  been 
effected,  not  without  agitation  and  dismay  througk 
out  the  body  of  the  Protestant  Establishments. 
With  respect  to  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which 
the  government  of  this  country  was  placed,  and 
the  patriotism  and  purity  of  its  views  upon  this 
occasion,  there  has  been,  and  could  be,  but  one 
opinion;  but,  while  some  have  hailed  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  measures  as  the  salvation,  not  only 
of  the  State,  but  of  the  Church,  others  have  fore- 
seen, in  the  insecurity  of  the  latter,  a  source  of  na- 
tional ciHTuption  and  decay,  to  which  the  former, 
too,  must  finally  become  a  victim.  Whether  there 
has  been  any  just  groimd  or  no  for  the  apprehei^- 
sion  of  these  political  or  ecclesiastical  dangers,  it  is 

yet  impossible  not  to  regard,  with  respect  and  vene* 

e2 


w4  ifi'SsititttSL 

.  ■  » .  ■ ' 

i);.'  T%€y  have,  genMDy,  been  thDUghtftil  ud 

pious  men,  upon  whose  mhids  a  ^fteep  imprenfam 
has  been  left  by  the  awfiil  history  of 'farmer  thnes, 
and  who  have  M.%  a  religious  hotror  at  the  idea  bf 
shaking  the  foundations  of  those  gtorions  estaUifib- 
ilaents  which  were  laid  by  the  hands  and  ceinetft- 
•ed  T)y  the  blood  of  martyrs;  but  now  that  die 
measures  in  which  their  consdence  leflised  to  coii- 
cur  haye  been  assented  to  by  ihe  legislature'  Df 
their  country,  sure  I  am,  there  are  none  whbse 
prayers  or  exertions  will  be  more  ardent  and  stre- 
muous  than  theirs,  that  they  may  meet  with  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  be  made  to  redound  to  the  glory 
of  Gk)d,  and  to  the  common  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is  far,  you  may  believe,  from  irty  intention,  to 
go  over  again  the  grounds,  so  often  repeated,  which 
have  influenced  the  supporters  of  the  diiFerent  opi- 
nions on  this  delicate  question : — this  would  not,  at 
any  time,  be  the  fitting  place  for  such  an  examina- 
tion,— and  now  that  it  has  been  settled  by  the  only 
power  with  which  the  decision  could  rest, — all  that 
remms  to  us,  either  as  ministers  or  members  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  is  to  endeavour  to  draw  from 
the  result  all  the  good  which  we  trust  it  will  pro- 


dttcfi,  mi  togtmd  against  all  its  likelilipqds  of  evil. 
You  will  permit  me^  thm^  I  hope,  from  the  woids 
of  the  Apostl^  to  lay  before  you  a  few  reflectioiis 
npoEL  this  Jimited  view  of  a  sulgect,  upon  which  I 
baye  ventured,  both  from  the  deep  interest  at  pre- 
sent iittached  to  it,  and  Jfrom  tihe  important  general 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads;  although  it  might 
have  Appeared,  I  am  aware,  more  suitable  to  my 
powers,  and  to  the  character  of  the  humble  and  un- 
assiiroimg  Church  of  which  we  are  members,  if  I  had 
chosen  some  theme  less  intermingled  with  the  ajpta- 
tions  of  the  world^s  politics  for  our  pious  meditation 
on  this  day.  Protected.,  as  we  are,  from  the  storm, 
by  our  own  humility,  we  may,  in  truth,  seem  little 
affected  by  the  hazards  of  powerful  and  prosperous 
establishments ;  and  however  these  .may  terminate, 
the  pure  embers  of  Protestant  Episcopaqy  may 
equally  seem  capable  of  being  kept  alive,  as  they 
have  already  been  in  the  worst  times  of  this  church, 
in  the  lowly  but  faithful  bosoms  of  an  unestablished 
priesthood.  Yet  we  can  never  be  without  a  lively 
interest  in  whatever  may  appear  to  affect  the  honour 
tor  stability  of  any  of  our  great  Protestant  establiiA- 
nents,  more  especially  of  the  united  Churches  of 
£n{^and  and  Ireland,  of  which  several  of  us  ate 


numhrnimiiA  ihbscl^fbftt^  and  feelingt  dkA 
WPfota^sR « landred'Symi^ttlby;  4uid' possibly, ^t«^': 
iti^cair  aecltisioii  £rom  the  faefit  of  the  ^ooflictyi^irri' 
may  ^«re  had  a  <;learet  and  a  truer  p^r€^tioii,:Aan' 
dife.pa^rties  ihemBelves  more  immediatdy  ceoeenmi^ 
oi-Ae  real  podtion  in  winch  its  teimkiation  has  ^kft 
thejn*  --  •  -»  ■        ■' ■  '-"'-■j 

'  There  is  no  sitoatioB,  kkkeed,  ia  which  a  ehurtb 
can  be  placed,  to  which  the  words  ef  the  Aposltey  jli 
the  text,  do  not  apply  with  powerM  efficacy.  Jn 
li^iat  we  might  thmk  its  most  preqicroiis  axcoapsn^ 
StiBces,  if  its  members  do  n&i  make  itr  their  leadi^f 
wSm  to  *^  be  strvHig  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  powor 
of  his  might,^— -if  they  rely  on  any  other  grouad  of 
strength, — they  are,  in  fact,  introducing  into  then 
establishment  a  principle  of  weakneiss  and  deolkie^ 
And  in  situations  of  the  utmost  danger,  this  diviae 
strength  can  carry  them  successfolly  throii|^  thea^ 
and  raise  them,  as  it  has  raised,  befoie  now,  the 
churches  of  this  land,  from  the  depth  of  seomi^ 
destruction  to  the  highest  exaltation  and  secority;. 
When  they  are  instructed,  however,  to  ^^  be  stcong 
in  the  Lord,^  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  to  jdact 
their  depend^M^  upon  such  almighty  aid,  withoot 
4BBy  means  being  resorted  to,  on  thdr  own  parte,  io 


oUflB  it  [  to  Ihe  /wndyUbiowii  and  tetulafid  nntij^ 

w]ii(th  foU^.illie  texl$  tlMJoiisan^  of  acquimg^tfalA 

Aline  fltrcngth  «re  poiaAM  .ovt  Ik>  them^   .  Thejr  10% 

in  diem>  eadwnrted  to  .f  ^  pul^^cm  the  whole  armoiur;  jqC 

Cbd^vduil  ithejT' jni^  he  able  to  stand  against  ;tl)t^ 

wiks  of  theide^il^^**— and-the^naliuxe  of  that  aniioi% 

and  the  character  of  that  ^^  spiritual  wickedness  M 

high  places^'?«^whicb  tb^  are  ospedally  called  to 

cqpvpese,  era  nuntttdij^  and  slidk^  r,/^ 

J.  If,..tbto,:  we»iQ(]^5.  in  the  exhortation  of  Uife 

Aposde,  for.tibe  defKnn|ition  of  that  amour  whioh^ 

bec<»ae8  theProitesliant  churches  of  these  IriiigdoiWl 

to  assume,  in  the  pKeaent>  aiid  in  e w]r  hour,  whiftf 

ther  1^  security  or  of  peril,  what  is  the  first  instrue** 

tion .that  meets  us?   It  is,  that  they  are  to  <^  sta^d^ 

having  'their  Idns  i^iit  about  with  truth  r    In  othea 

woids,  it  is,  that  they  are  to  remeinber  their  gneil 

and    dJBtifiguishing    characteristic   as    Pcetestani 

ehnrclies,  and  to  retain  that  sseal  f(x  divine  trbtb 

wUdi  enabled  them  to  shake  off,   at  firsi,   dui 

fetters  (^superstition,  and  the  corruptions  of  Iter 

fidth,  and  to  rear  in  these  lands  the  purest  .fi>afi 

4xf  the  Gospel  that  had  yet  been  known  since  il^ 

primitive  promulgation!     It  has  augured  well  £Nr 

the  present  existence  of  such  seal  throi^diottt  ^theae 
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'>'•>• 


4lbffiQ^IiiaK^«B  firaft  fMiaded  in  ht99d9jmAi^mk 
kn  l«9Mi  raised  to  «offMdty.a  hcii^  igf  .lb9*4iiB- 
liBoad-exevlMNH  of  wiae  md  ^ous  mfln  danowgh 
Mmy  -a  ^oeceMive  age.  It  wovdd  have  ha4>aiLiia0^ 
ilanify  ^wpeot)  in -a  Protoataatpeqploy'toJbaYo  be9 
^wy'Faa^  to  tamper  with  gnBtema  >of  >f«tlewaatMal 
eetaWshmQilt,  which  rested  upon  audi  lialloand 
ground,  -and  whidi  had  girown  up  into  a  «|%- 
Ihoal  (house,  80  venearabk  and  holy  1  Jbid  tbeni- 
nislCTn  'of  'veligbn,  -espeoiall]!^  the  watdunen,  who 
mm  4q9pmited  to  ^^atand  continually  upon  the 
watch-tower  in  the  -day-4ime  and  in  the  niglits^^ 
eoiild  oiot  well  look  with  indifierraice  upon  Jaw 
WMWtions  which  seemed  to  them  in  haxaid  .of 
vimoving  the  chief  comer-stones  of  the  building  1— 
But  is  diere,  as  we  trust  and  pray,  in  diese  gnat 
and  generous  measures  of  public  conciliation,  no 
audi  hazard  ?  Do  they,  on  the  contrary,  point  :to 
Ae  continued  prospect  of  national  security,  and  of 
the  peace  of  religion  ?  Then,  we  may  thank  God 
diat  the  minds  of  churchmen  may  now  be  withdrawn 
ftom  a  feverish  zeal  about  the  defence  of  the  out- 
ward bulwarks  of  their  establishments,— that  thett 
ia  now.no  need  for  them  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the 


Itf'-ttieH^^-^^iMt'Jt  ^tnBf  Bev  be  Aeir  sole 'Study  ^ 
^liave  th«ir  kiiM  gbt  dbuSit  iiriifa  divnie  tnidi^'U. 
ibat  tiy  them'  seciite  eoBieits  ttreat  an  ^nd,  and  ibt^ 
i^Mng  afotlltid^tliem  on  the  wbole  ChriBtian  wotM^ 
.however  it  liiay  *be  sqianrted  in  ksser  or  greater  iS£^ 
Ibieneeis  'from  themselveB,  llieir  only  contest  turn 
ipi&  any  dbnrch  or  Kectis  to  be,  who  shall  most  mp- 
prove  themsc^^es  the  servants  of  the  same  great  aad 
Heavenly  ^Master !— <Or,  lihould  it  be  otherwise^-^, 
flB>inen,  not  oidyof  ^ety,  but  of  knowledge  anAeK- 
jpimence,  have  predicted,  there  is  imminent  danger 
to  the  Protestant  estabhshments  from  the  otier- 
throw  of  those  fences  which  hedged  them  in  fiom 
their  ecclesiastieal  opponents,  in  what  way  akne 
is  every  such  danger  now  to  be- met  and  obviatedf 
How,  but  by  that  spirit  of  eeal  for  the  genuine  truA 
iof  the  Gospel  which  distinguished  the  great  preachers 
of  the  Reformation, — ^but  by  drinking  deep  at  Ae 
same  hallowed  fountain  from  which  they  drank,  and, 
like  them,  dispersing  the  streams  over  every  pnrched 
and  thirsty  comer  of  the  land  ?  If  they  are  still  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  unabated  seal  which  carried 
the  infancy  of  their  churches  through  all  ^^  the  sjn- 
ritual  wickedness  in  high  places,^  then   arrayed 


igaiiutt  tliem,  hmr.  should  it  fail  t6  ftuppoxt  them 
mm,  when  their  iiurtitutions  are  matured,  their  hosti^ 
dmvn  out  in  their  defence,  and  they  have  to  deal 
onlj.  with  disbanded  and  undisciplined  opponents  P 

Is  there  the  apprehension  that  no  such  fenre&t. 
seal  can  be  expected  as  the  produce  of  this  colder 
agef<«>^yet  what,  let  me  ask,  is  so  likdy  to  awaken 
it  as  the  feeling  which  must  now  necessarily  become 
rooted  in  the  National  Churches,  that,  if  they  fSu^ 
in  this  divine  strength,  they  can  have  but  little  de- 
pendence on. the  hand  of  human  power  for  their  pror 
taction ;  and  that,  if  they  cannot  awe  their  adversa^ 
ries  by  the  diyinity  which  surrounds  them,  they 
must  no  longer  look  to  bear  them  down  by  their 
firown  ?    Their  stability,  doubdess,  must  now  de- 
pend, much  more  than  ever,  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
the  high  duties  intrusted  to  them, — ^they  cannot  fail 
to  be  brought  under  the  eye  of  closer  inspection  and 
comparison ;  but  if  that  is  a  hazard,  it  is  a  noble 
and  glorious  one,    which   no  true  and   generous 
church  would  reftise  to  meet,  and  which,  assuredly, 
the  distinguished  Churches  of  these  lands  need  never 
be  anxious  to  shim.     Have  they  been  founded  on  so 
imperfect  a  conception  of  Gospel  truth  as  to  decline 
the. strictest  scrutiny  into  their  principles  or  prac^ 


tii^'p    liave  they  been  so  uii&ithfiil  in  (bm  TaSf^ 
office  hitherto,  and  are  they  so  little  support  hf: 
the  attachment  of  a  gratefiil  people  ?    Do  Aey  ht93t 
the  characteristics  of  cliurches  resting  on  supersti- 
tious  or  fanatical  illusion,  or  on  the  might  or  the 
maxims  of  men,  and  not  on  the*  strength  of  the; 
Lord,  and  on  "  the  power  of  his  might  ?^     Then>' 
indeed,  they  might  well  have  shunned  the  contest  1, 
The  sentence  of  their  death  would  then  have  been^: 
too  probably,  i^gned  in  the  same  legislatiye  decree 
which  took  off  from  every  other  form  of  Christiaft 
fiuth  the  stigma  of  public  degradation  ;  but  how,  w^ 
may  trust,  they  have  only  an  opportunity  afforded 
diem  to  rise  into  brighter  day  in  the  comparisoii^: 
wiiile  they  are  stimulated  to  look,  with  a  still  morct 
steady  eye,  *'  unto  the  rock  from  whence  they  are. 
hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  axe. 
digged,^  to  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Refohhi^ 
lion,  amidst  whose  zeal  for  righteousness  and  truth' 
diey  rose  into  being — ^with  no  fear,  but  that,  what-*^ 
ever  events  of  disastrous  omen  may,  in  the  un<* 
ftibomed  possibilities   of  Providence  arise,  ^^  the 
Lord  shall  comfort,^  as  he  has  in  the  worst  timie^ 
comforted  ^*  Zion, — ^he  will  comfort  aU  her  waatft 
^aces^  and  he  will  make  heir  wildei^iess  lik^.Edei^ 
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and  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 

and  gladness  shall  be  found  therein,  tbanksgiviq^ 

and  the  voice  of  melody." 

II.  Such  then  is  that  zeal  for  divine  truth  vt^H 
which  the  Protestant  Churches  of  these  realms  aK&i 
in  the  present  great  crisis,  more  especially  caUq^ 
"  to  gird  about  their  loins/' — and  "  the  bieastplajp' 
of  righteousness,"  "  the  shield  of  faith,"  "  the 
met  of  solvation,"  and  prayer  and  perseverance,  nr 
homble  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  cohk 
plete  the  description  of  that  first  department  of  the^ 
duty,  without  which  they  can,  in  no  circumstance^ 
be  "  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  bigf. 
might."  But  zeal  without  knowledge  would  be  i^ 
efficient,  or  might  lead  to  evil  rather  than  good^ 
and  here  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  lofk 
fiw  that  part  of  the  "  armour  of  God,"  withotA 
which  the  most  ardent  zeal  were  irregular  in  its  e^ 
forts,  or  would  spend  its  force  in  vain.  The  Apost^ 
points  to  that  great  weapon  when  he  speaks  of  "  tl)e, 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God."  It 
was  in  the  skill  and  divine  science  with  which  they* 
plied  the  sacred  instruments  of  their  spiritual  war* 
&re,  no  less  than  in  the  zeal  and  prowess  which 
urged  them  on,  that  the  Protestant  churches  dec|fc 


JtmNS^MK* 

thmtikst  Kkaffly  Mo^  vgrawt  tfast  gig»^1final^«f 
tttpertithion  ip^dh  cncountxred  thein  oidy  itiiii'lte 
vain  fleshly  weapons  of  human  liostility  ;«-4mdif  ilie 
Goliath,  that  hais  1a&  now  seemed  proatsste  wid  ex- 
pMngDn  the  fleld,  dhouMsgHin  be  snppoaed  oap»- 
Me  of  lising  and  lienewing  llie  combat,  k  is  only  by 
the  more  efiectcnl  unsheathing  of  Aat  poweifid 
sword,  which  once  hung  neglected  by  dns  own^ridB, 
^t  the  mortal  stroke  must  be  eompleted. 

If,  indeed,  flie  Protestant  estabfishmeBts  iuA 
thrust  back  the  sword  tonist  m  itssoaUmrd,  msMl 
tf  prfeserviiig  it  bright  and  ready  finr  use  m  iJk 
Sanctuary,*  diey  might  ha^e  -cause  to  dread  heiag 
called  to  grapple  witib  the  last  ccmnrulsiye  throonaf 
dMir &Qen fte;  and ishould idiey  now  cease  to «flU 
l!tmt  ^w&ed  de  &e  Sjrint,  by  which  aU  tiidrbatdaa 
UAerto  ha^e  ba^  won,  there  is  no  aword  of  manae- 
maining  to  them  to  which  they  can  turn  in  die  hope 
eiyenof  a  temporary  triunqA !  But  diis  is  ahaaaal 
which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  represent  to  uiyaaif 


*  The  Priest  said.  The  swoid  of.  Oeliatli  the  Philiitine,  whom 
fhou  slewest  in  the  vaUey  of  Elah,  bduAd,  k  Is  here,  wrspped^ 
ii'«Mi  Mind  the  ephod :  if  thov  vik  tafai  that,  tdke  it  i  for  dMEiPe 
i«  DO  other  safe  that  here.  And  David  said,  There  is  ncnie  like 
^t ;  give  it  ine.~.l  Sam.  di.  xxi.  r.S* 


» 

U  having  any  form  of  likelihood  in  any  one  of  thoeie 
cninent  Churches.— I  cannot  dread  its  occurrence  in 
fte  JBstablished  Church  in  this  part  of  the  island^ 
finnn  which,  differing  as  we  do  in  the  principles  and 
the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  we  never  can  with^ 
IjMxld  our  willing  testimony  that  she  sedulously 
tmins  her  people,  fiom  their  earliest  years^  in  die 
Vaowledge  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,— 
that  her  clergy  are  diligent  in  ^*  rightly  dividing,^  and 
hsFe  often  ably  illustrated  the  word  of  truth,— ^nd 
ihait  the  fervent  eloquence  which  now  calls  them  on 
to  perseverance  and  advancement  in  that  and  all 
Qponected  learning,— -and  asks  no  other  wei^n  of 
war&re  but  the  Bible  alone  against  the  remnants  of 
idolatry  and  superstition, — ^is  not  likely  to  be  waited 
im  the  desert  air.*— And  low,  indeed,  must  the 
Chubch  of  England  have  fallen,  ere  her  sbna 
oepuie  to  be  inspired  with  the  memory  of  those 
honours  which  she  has  won  in  every  department  ai 
sacred  knowledge,  and  of  the  solid  piety  and  efficient 
activity  which  have  thence  ever  pervaded  all  her  of- 
fices and  ministrations.  For,  assuredly,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  diurdi 


^f*. 


•  See  Note  Z. 
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^jhich  has  exerted  itself  more  strenubudy^  imd  inA 
Mimder  leanung^  i^ainst  every  form  of  supcarstkni^ 
and  ey^y  ignorant  Iieresy,  or  which  has  estabUsbid 
iliself  more  impregnahly  on  the  living  rock  of  tBe 
-QospeL 

What  body  of  men,  so  nobly  and  incontro¥ertiUy9 
as  her  profound  and  unrivalled  divines,  have  fBHHp- 
ported  the  evidences  and  the  principles  of  tJnit 
Christiaa  faith  against  every  oj^sition  of  infidelity  F 
Who  have  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  Cimrdi 
of  Rome  in  so  unanswerable  and  triumj^nt  ^a 
^ne,  bodi  of  Scripture  and  of  reason?  Who  have 
tnet  every  novel  and  unauthorised  sect,  as. it  AM, 
with  so  perfect  an  elucidation  of  the  pure  and  com- 
plete  doctrines  which  were  once  <^  delivered  to  die 
Saints  ?^--  If,  in  the  great  founders  of  the  Protestant 
Churches,  who  died  at  the  stake,  their  mimsters 
<^.  the  present  day  can  never  want  high  ezamphii 
to  animate  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  divine  tmdr, 
the  ministers  of  the  English  Church  have  &  pteuliar 
oall  to  emulate  the  long  train  xji  ddlfiil  and  stre- 
nuous labourers  whom  she  can  everywhere  exhibit 
in  her  vineyard,  whether  as  secluded,  students: :iii 
iier  learned  retreats,  or  at  the  head  of  hear  dioeeses, 
xxr  jn^the  failhfid  and.  assiduous,  discharge  of  pariidi 


*   4    \% 


mk  polpit  ieaAm^-mJfSbf&f  hmm  htm  miiiMi 
Af  efwjr  eBKtknt  and  cBdtwntRit^iiudhrfi 

Cknzdunen  mefiil  ami  eiaimaMp>yap4:  j£ 
ffftrtiniif  and  abonnd  *«?<wy  Aan^  ia  iteat 
any  emnr,  or  iUanon  of  any  other  sect  nr  dnTioiiiiia» 
tfao^  nhkb  dbey  have  grauKl  to  apptduad-canb  i^ror 
laanraSr  agaiaak  an  ertaHiBhrnent^  fiar  wlioaaratal^Mgi^ 
ia^tba  anhmc  of  their  b!f€  and  ▼eneralmm'.illnf 
awitiiwn  magr  tvamUe  wkk  too  <'  littj^ft^iiMi:??;:  v^; 
' ;  Woe.  die^,  indeed^  to  mk  intnl  that iaMeiiit^ 
whadt  ia.  apfcto  grair  iqwata  state  of  woridly  aw nri>B» 
ofrcn.  a  dependeno^  upon  the  power  oC  ]ii^;iM9 
than  on  tike  might  rf  the  Lord,  then»  fiw  «iaae  thii^ 
iMB  aaiy  eztanal  danger,  would  th^  ha¥o  qwin 
ta^be  apptehenaiTe.  But  if  the  Chusdb  ^  Fmgtutd 
wore  ever  in  haaard  of  falling  into  this  conditiffii^df 
inactivily  and  consoquent  inefficiency,. now^  m,  Inv 
asm  defence,  she-miist  throw  aside  ewmy.  appvoiftb 
toitL  Should  she,,  in  these  days,  of  restless  speculur 
and  cnriosxty,  and  when  oTcry  dass  of  GhriatHHia 
stand  on. the  same  equal  ground  aa  citiaenn^af 
llMBr  ooHtttiy,  fevqpo  that  just  pre-enmuouae  wbiah 
she  has.  ever  held  in.  that  oountry^s  estimaliDnv  dMaa 
ia^jMilhmg  left  whidi  can  bui^  her  npt  on  WKf. 
aknation.    She  mint  sfeMd^or  fell^  hf  attaining 
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<tr  giving  way  to  her  opptnoits  in  h^  use.  of  ibift 
8j^?itual  smcud  wMoh  slie  has  ever  as  yet  tauaapk* 
aattlyiridlded. 

Nor  is  k  only  in  diimt  kanung^  in  the  stEieiflr 
acceptation  of  that  tefm^  that  the  dergy  e£  owr 
establishnieiito,  in  the*  presmt  day,  reipiiie  to  beao- 
tiTely  eseteised.  In  Mrage  m  wh]di.]|^ihMi(^^^  faailh 
true  aftd  fidse,  is  so  widely  diffiised,  and  literatuxe 
and  inqoii^'of  every  hind  are  so  universally  extended^ 
it  is  pecuiiaily  necessary  that  <<  thechildnn  o£  the 
Kght^  (tf  Heaven  i^idd  have  their  eyes  open  likewiae 
toaU  that  iUuminatioaof  truth  which  may  be  xefleoted 
bftdk  upon  them  from  the  lower  olgeets  of  earth,  and 
should  be  prepared  to  disperse  the  dark  and  p^ 
smous  exhalations  which  ascend,  too^  amid  earth's 
ftggy  almds^bere^  Th&ce  arepexiods  of  society,  it 
may  be,  inwhichthenm^cityofftfalijuiid  of  serifs 
tttMd  enunciation wffl  go  fiff  to  fpcfe  a  chus^its diie 
infldenee  over  a  pec^kle ;  and  these  is  na  period  m 
whidl,witiiout  these  sawdifjing  goree^  tiiat  influenae 
wSl  bo  hdjr  Slid  genuine.  Beit,,  in  the  pres(Nit^s>- 
mmiMk  cireamstancea  of  the  wodd,  h«w  unseraa^ 
an^  snmdal  would  it  be  wtve  doKAme&to^afpair 


tuirrow  and  limited  in  their  views,'  and  witlioirt  tibi 
love  of  liberal  and  excursive  knowledge,-— were  thay 
alone,  of  all  the  classes  of  lettered  men,  found  indif- 
ferent to  thei  vast  speculations  which  the  unboundpd 
works  of  Ood  in  the  material  and  mental  uniy^ne 
awaken,— *or  to  the  splendid  efibrts  of  a&ility  which 
are  ever,  from  time  to  time,  throwing  a  briUiaot, 
though,  it  may  be,  perilous  radiance  over  the  ways 
and  walks  of  man !    Here,  too,  the  great  Churches 
to  which  I  have  been  adverting  hold  out  to  their 
«ons  numerous  and  most  distinguished  models.   Our 
philosophers,  our  men  of  literature,  our  emioent 
writers  of  every  description,  number  in  their  highest 
ranks  many  of  the  clergy  of  our  national  estaUiali- 
ments,  throughout  all  that  increasing  flood  of  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  genius,  and  eloquence,  which,  firoin  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  has  clothed  with  so  bright 
a  verdure  of  moral  and  intellectual  wealth  the  South* 
em  division  of  our  land, — to  the  later  rays  of  histori- 
cal, literary,  and  philosophic  light,  which  have  shed 
«o  enlivening  a  gleam  over  these  colder  Northern  re- 
gions.    When  such  gifts  and  endowments  are  em- 
ployed, as  they  have  been  in  these  instances,  in;  the 
great  cause  of  sacred  truth,  and  for  the  overthrew 
Uni  ^rror  itnd  infidelity,  need  I  say,  that  they  too  wte 
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Udlowed,  and  conrerted  into  no  mean  instruments 
in  *^  Ae  annoinry  of  God  ?^         .   ' 

III.  There  is  stiU  a  third  Tery  striking  represent 
tation  of  a  part  of  that  holy  armour  which  the 
Apostle  opens  in  the  course  of  his  exhortation,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  meditation  of  every 
powerful  and  predominant  Church,  and  especiaUy, 
in  the  present  moments,  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  these  reabns.  They  are  called  by  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  keep  alive  their  zeal  for  that  divine  truth, 
with  which  their  loins  were  of  old  girt  about— to  con- 
tinue to  wield,  with  steadiness  and  intelligence,  that 
'<  sword  of  the  Spirit,^  by  which  all  their  triumphs 
hitiberto  have  been  won.  But  he  yet,  if  possible, 
shows  them  "  a  more  excellent  way^— the  way  of 
pure  and  enlightened  Charity,— 'here  expressed  by 
the  beautiful  image  of  having  their  ^^  feet  shod  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.*"  In  these 
words,  a  sentiment  may,  perhaps,  be  conveyed, 
which  has  scarcely  yet  been  realized  in  the  conduct 
of  any  Christian  Church,  to  those  who  are  of  a  sepa« 
rate  communion  from  its  own,  but  which  it  seems  to 
be  the  more  peculiar  boast  of  the  present  age  to 
seek  to  establish.     I  am  aware,  that  in  what  is  called 

the  liberality  of  these  times,  there  may  be,  com- 

s 
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monl J,  a  very  defeetire  ]priiiGiple,  yet  it  assuwt  ike 
appearance,  at  least,  <^  the  peifbctioii  of  chaaty ; 
and  if  that  be  once  introdnced,  in  its  genuine  aikl 
Gospel  diaracter^  the  hi^«t  gl(»y  of  CSnrktian 
Churdies  will  be  attained. 

The  liberality  of  the  world,  indeed,  may  be.  httle 
piore  than  another  name  for  the  love  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  without  the  prefefence  of  any  one 
principle  over  another.  It  may  be  merely  an  Ep- 
jcurean  species  of  liberality,  which  avoids  giving 
trouble,  that  others  may  give  no  trouble  in  retmn, 
Init  which  has  no  solid  basis  in  the  love  of  troth 
and  holiness.  Not  so  the  liberality  of  ChrkMian 
charity.  It  is  founded  on  the  strongest  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  of  Gospel  ilhuniiiation ;  yet 
it  seeks  to  disseminate  that  divine  light  in  the  same 
spirit  of  love  which  is  the  grand  and  distinguishing 
product  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  state  of  its  utmost 
advancement.  While  it  goes  on,  therefore^  with 
most  persevering  endeavour,  to  spread  abroad  and 
maintain  the  truth,  according  to  the  declarations  and 
spirit  of  the  word  of  Grod,  it  yet  never  permits  any 
sentiment  of  vain-glory  in  the  superiority  <^  its 
own  knowledge  or  faith,  or  any  unjust  or  radi  aus- 
picion  of  others,  to  intermingle  with  social  or  natifwial 


TthJdMB.    <<  Who  mftde  thee  to  differ  from  ano- 
ther?^ is  thefediing  efet  uppennost  in  its  bosom. 
And  it  is  thcmce,  in  no  laiyiiage  of  vituperation, 
with  no  desire  to  diink  evil,  <hat  it  will  poceed  to 
oppose  the  errors,  even  of  those  who  are  its  bitterest 
adversaries.     It  will  never  suppose  that  th^  are 
fdanning  evil  where  thdr  mischievous  devicei^  are 
not  apparent ;  uid  even  where  they  are,  it  will  ever 
fed,  that  evil  is  best  to  be  <<  overcome  with  good.*^ 
Were  this  to  become  more  decidedly  the  spirit  of 
the  €hfistian  world, — that  spirit  which  is  so  emi- 
nently appar^it  in  the  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Aposdes,-— how  soon,  may  we  believe,  would  many 
of  the  worst  errors  of  Churches  or  sects  vanish  away  ! 
How  mudiy  indeed,  are  these  cherished  by  a  stem 
«nd  angry  oj^sition !     Would  they  not  rather^  for 
the  most  part,  expire,  if  their  existence  were  scarcely 
recogniBcd— or  recogmzed  only  to  be  temperately 
and  calmly  rebuked,  with  that  dignity  which  the 
superiority  of  truth  is  so  well  able  to  confer  ?    Many 
of  those  heresies  of  f<Hiner  times,  which  once  could 
set  the  world  on  fire,  are  now  seen  to  be  little  mcnre 
than  misconc^ytions  uid  disputes  of  words.     Most 
of  the  follies  of  superstition  have  died  out  of  the 
minds  of  men,  mer^  by  being  let  alone ;  and  those 


which:  remain  would  .probtUy,  in .  no  hmg  tiiile, 
follow,  if  they  were  trealied  more  as  .the  <<  <>liiltf^ 
things^  of  the  age,  than  its  serious  practices  or  ber 
lief, — if  hard  names  were  not. too  readily  given  to 
outward  appearances,  and  if  much  were  tmated  to 
the  silent  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  illumina^- 
ticofof  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  descent,  upon  the 
human  soul,  is  not  assimilated  to  the  wireatrained 
Y.ehemence  of  the  vulture,  but  to  the  gentle  fl^ht 
of  the  dove  ! 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  say  how  great  wouM 
be  the  progress  of  the  Churches  of  these  realms, 
among  the  sects  of  every  kind  opposed  to  them,  if 
such  were  to  become  more  and  more  their  high  duu 
racter ;  and  such  it  evidently  will  become  more  and 
more :  whatever  other  effects  may  follow  from  them, 
one  happy  result  of  the  late  important  public  measures 
must  be,  to  unite  Christians  of  every  denomination 
in  a  closer  social  and  political  union, — to  remove 
those  asperities  which  arise  from  mutual  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  and  to  open  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  stood  at  a  sullen  distance,  to  meet, 
half-way,  that  generous  zeal,  which  will  not  now 
seeih  to  breathe  more  of  worldly  domination  than  of 
spiritual  deliverance.     How  holy,  in  truth,   must 
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these  illustrious  Ghurdtes  appear,  <<bow  beautiful 
iik&t  feet  upon  the  mountains,^  when  they  come  only 
with  "  good  tidings  !^  How  will  every  unhallowed 
form  of  superstition,  or  every  opposition  of  science, 
falsely  so  cdlled,  shrink  j&om  their  clear  and  majestic 
presence,'  when^  armed  with  the  whole  panoply 
of  religk>n, — "  their  loins  girt  about  with  truth, 
and  wielding  the  resistless  ^^  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
they  yet  glide  on  with  the  noiseless  steps  of  ^^  the 
Gospel  of  peace,^'  and  rather  convert  their  gain- 
sayers  and  deniers  by  the  calm  unreproaching  look 
which  penetrates  the  soul,  and  draws  out  the  tears 
of  penitence,  than  by  those  scornful  reproofs,  or 
harsh  penalties,  which  only  harden  into  obstinate 
resistance ! 

It  is  to  these  views  that,  in  the  present  great 
orisis  of  the  Churches  of  this  Protestant  nation,  I 
look  forward  with  much  hope,  and  even  with  a  kind 
of  prophetic  assurance.  I  certainly  cannot  appre* 
hend  any  d^iger  approaching  to  these  noble  estab- 
Uishments,  because  the  doors  have  been  thrown  wide 
to  admit,  into  the  temple  of  the  constitution,  those 
who  do  not  yet  worship  in  the  same  temple  of  the 
Church.  And  if  there  would  be  a  danger  if  these 
e^tablishaieiits  were  to  fail  in  their  duty,  it  is  only 
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my  confidence  that  this  high  duty  will  not  be  ftikd 
in,  that  renders  me  the  more  assured  of  the  splenffid 
consequences.  I  know  the  worth  of  thesie  admirable 
Churches.  It  is  from  my  firm  confidence  in  ibsir 
'<  works,  and  charity,  and  faith,  and  patience,^  that 
I  seem  to  hear  their  angel  addressed  in  the  voice  of 
approbation  and  encouragement ;  and  if  they  were 
ever  in  danger  of  hearing  the  opposite  denunciation, 
^^  that  their  works  were  neither  hot  nor  cold,  and  that 
while  they  thought  themselves  rich,  and  increased 
with  goods,  they  were,  in  truth,  wretched  and  miser- 
able, and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  :^  iF  snch  a 
denunciation  was  ever  in  hazard  of  being  hurled 
against  them,  that  hazard,  I  trust  in  God,  is  now 
for  ever  at  an  end.  The  distinguished  Churches  of 
these  realms  have  never  been  slack,  whenever  they 
were  called  to  the  contest ;  and  there  never  was  a 
greater  contest  than  that  to  which  they  are  now 
called.  Not,  God  be  praised,  what  might  once  have 
been  apprehended,  the  unhallowed  contest  of  the 
sword  of  man,  but  that  bloodless  contest  which  is 
fought  with  «  the  sword  of  the  Spbit""— «  the  good 
fight  of  faith"  against  every  error  of  opinion  or 
practice,  which  may  obstruct  the  progress  of  eternal 
truth  and  righteousness, — the  fight  which  is  to  be 
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mamiained,  not  with  that  <<  wrath  of  man  which 
worketh  not  the  nghteousness  of  Ood,^  but  with 
undying  zeal,  un&iUng  knowledge,  and  still  more, 
unconquerable  charity. 

The  storm  which  was  lately  heard  over  these 
lands  is  now  hushed  to  repose,  and  the  waves  are 
silently  subsiding.  It  will,  however,  be  a  time,  and 
some  time  must  be  allowed,  before  all  the  resources 
of  our  great  national  Churches  can  be  called  out  into 
their  grand  operation.  They  are  scarcely  yet  aware, 
it  may  be,  of  "  what  spirit  they  are  of.^  They  do 
not  at  this  moment  themselves  know  the  immense 
treasures  of  their  spiritual  store, — ^and  the  wide  and 
generous  sentiments  with  which  they  will  ere  long 
be  inflamed.  They  are  yet  meeting,  probably,  with 
averted  eyes,  those  whom  they  must  soon  advance 
to  conquer  with  the  armoury  of  Christian  soldiers ; 
nor  may  they  yet  be  quite  satisfied,  that  the  arms  of 
unholy  warfare  must  now,  on  both  sides,  for  ever  be 
thrown  away, — ^and  that  there  are  warm  hearts  and 
kindling  affections  in  the  most  hostile  ranks,  that 
are  now  only  waiting  to  be  drawn  captive  by  the 
irresistible  cords  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Goqpel. 

In  these  moments  of  hesitation  and  suspense,  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  quite  unbecoming  in  us,  Uttle  as  we 
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da^  m  our  kwijr  Zion»  to  Jurie  oujr  voice  heatdm 
the  ^treets,*?4o  8tep  forwrsrd  Tvlth  fti^dly  greetiiig^ 
and  Christian  encouragemeiit.  Remoyed  from  all 
the  conflicts  of  the  world'^s  pdicy,  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  entirely  surronnded  widi  pror 
fessional  objects,  than  the  clergy  of  high  and  splen- 
did establishments ;  and,  in  the  retirement  of  lives 
which  have  little  of  worldly  ambition  to  solicit  them, 
we  can,  perhaps,  obtain  a  more  diistinct  vision  of  the 
spiritual  course  of  events,  and  of  the  duties  to  which 
the  contemplation  of  Churchmen  ought,  in  these 
days,  more  especially  to  be  opened.— -If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  any  imperfect  degree,  in  pointing  out  the 
character  of  such  prospects  and  duties,  I  am  sensi- 
ble that  the  outlines  of  the  picture  have  been  mainly 
suggested  to  me  from  many  hopeAil  appearances, 
and  no  less  living  examples,  exhibited  within  a  nar- 
row compass  in  our  own  humble  and  primitive 
Church.  It  is  in  these  edifying  examples,  in  many 
varied  aspects,  whether  as  beheld  feeding  on  the 
treasures  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  transftising  the 
golden  produce  into  their  own  quiet  and  peaceful 
spirits,— and  looking  for  no  occupation  of  prouder 
publicity,  than  to  be  found  training  the  lambs  of  their 
flock ;  or  as  advancing  into  the  eye  of  a  philosophical 


and  leoitied  age,  with  profotiiid  illustarstioiis  of  saier^ 
hiitoiy,  or  doctrinal  or  critical  elucidation ;  or  tifl 
connecting,  with  unexampled  fdidty,  the  sublimit 
and  beautiful  expresskms  of  material  nature  with  the 
glowii^  conceptions  of  Gospel  truth;  or  as  mild 
and  paternal  in  pastoral  admonition ;  or  as  earnest 
in  piety  and  prayer;  or  as  deeply  feeling  the 
Christian  rights  and  duties  of  nations ;— it  is  in 
these  and  similar  exhibitions  of  clerical  faithfulness 
and  ability,  within  my  daily  observation, — whether 
under  the  crown  of  hoary  hairs,^-or  in  the  maturity 
of  their  exertion,— -or  newly  rising  among  us  with 
unabated  and  increasing  vigour, — ^that  I  am  thank- 
ful to  be  enabled  to  trace  the  scattered  features  of 
that  ardent  zeal  for  divine  truth, — ^that  sound  and 
extensive  learning, — ^and  that  enlightened  charity 
which,  in  a  form,  it  may  be,  more  concentrated  and 
harmonious,  have  formerly  blessed,  or  are  yet  to 
bless,  the  happier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
And  although  I  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with- 
out much  conscious  shame  and  self-humiliation,  I 
yet  delight  to  behold  it ;  and  when  such  seems  to 
be  the  advancing  character  of  a  Church  so  little  de- 
pendent upon  any  strength  or  might  of  man, — and 

whose  very  name  is  almost  buried  amidst  the  moun- 
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tains  which  surround  it, — I  canHot  but  see,  dawning 
upoA  these  my  native  mountains,  the  promise  of 
that  brighter  day  of  Gospel  light,  which  is  yet  to 
spread  over  the  Churches  of  reformed  Christianity, 
and  I  see  that  day  beforehand,  ^^  and  am  glad.*"— 
Amen! 
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Note  A.  page  18. 

The  representations  made  of  Jupiter  by  Homer  and  other 
poets,  though  often  very  indecorous  and  irreverent,  yet 
always  suppose  him  to  be  supreme  over  the  other  gods^  and 
approach^  at  times,  ahnost  to  the  truth  and  sublimity  of  in- 
spiration.— Homer's  '^  ^lyat  S*iXiXi|iy  0x0^09 "  reminds  us  of 
the.expressionsof  Haggai — '^  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while^  and 
I  will  shake  the  heavens^  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea^  and  the 
dry  land."— Ch.  ii.  3.  And  of  those  of  Isaiah,  "  They  shall 
go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks^  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth, 
for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when 
he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.*' — Ch.  ii.  19. 
•It  is  this  deity,  too,  in  the  language  of  Horace, 


(C 


Qui  res  hominum  ac  Deorum, 


And 


Qui  mare  ac  terras  ^ariisque  mundum 

Temperat  horis, 
Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso ; 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile,  aut  secundnm. — Lib*  1.  Ode  12. 


'^  Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mar^  temperat 
Ventosum,  et  urbes,  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque,  mortalesque  turbas, 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo.— LI6.  3.  Ode  4. 
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Many  other  passages  of  the  same  kind  firom  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity  may  he  found  collected  in  a  learned 
and  curious  work  entitled,  **  Tohiae  P&nneri  Systems  Theo- 
logiae  Gentilis  Purioris."  The  whole  position,  howerer^  of 
the  text  cannot  he  more  heautiftiUy  illustrated  than  It  is  hy 
Mr  Stewart,  in  his  ^^  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  oi  Man/'  second  vol.  p.  66. 


Note  B.  page  22. 


Mr  Hume's  doctrine,  that  the  expectation  of  the  continuance 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  the  result  of  the  association  of  ideas^ 
has  heen  almost  uniyersally  rejected  by  succeeding  philoso- 
phers. Dr  Campbell^  indeed,  has  adopted  it,  but  in  a  modi- 
fied form ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  for  strictures  upon 
it,  as  well  as  upon  Mr  Hume's  original  view,  see  Mr  Steiwart's 
Philosophical  Essays  at  page  75  of  the  quarto  edition.— 
"  Till>  therefore^  some  more  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  ex- 
pectation shall  appear^  than  has  yet  been  proposed^  (conti- 
nues this  eloquent  and  judicious  philosopher^)  we  are  un- 
avoidably led  to  state  it  as  an  original  law  of  human  belief. 
In  doing  so  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  wish  to  multiply 
unnecessarily  original  laws  or  ultimate  truths^  nor  by  any  ap- 
prehension of.  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  an 
admission  of  any  one  of  the  theories  in  question.  They  are 
all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  can  see^  equally  harmless  in  their 
tendency^  but  all  of  them  equally  unfounded  and  nugatory^ 
answering  no  purpose  whatever  but  to  draw  a  veil  over  igno- 
rance>  and  to  divert  the  attention  by  a  parade  of  theoretical 
phraseology^  from  a  plain  and  most  important  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  mind."  P.  79. — In  the  attempt  which  I 
have  made  to  analyze  a  little  fiirther  this  Amdamental  truUi, 
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I  think  I  have  conceded  enough  to  the  supporters  of  original 
or  instinctive  laws  of  belief,  when  I  state  them  as  predispo- 
sitions to  lead  the  mind  into  a  course  of  observation  which 
opens  with  the  dawn,  and  is  coincident  with  all  the  progress 
of  reason  ;  and  as  reason  gains  ground,  I  have  the  authority 
of  Mr  Stewart  himself,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  for  the  sup- 
position that  instinctive  prindplea  are  more  or  less  super- 
seded. Mr  Stewart's  most  ingenious  colleague,  Dr  Brown, 
though  always  sufSciently  disposed  to  carry  metaphysical 
analysis  as  far  as  possibly,  can  be  admitted,  and  much  farther 
than  his  great  master  and  associate,  agrees  with  him,  how- 
ever, upon  this  view  of  original  principles  of  belief,  though, 
in  the  very  striking  and  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  has 
stated  it  in  the  following  passage,  I  think  he  comes  nearer 
the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey :— *^  These  prin- 
ciples of  intuitive  belief,"  says  he,  "  so  necessary  for  our  very 
existence,  and  too  important,  therefore,  to  be  left  to  the 
casual  discovery  of  reason,  are  as  it  were  an  internal  never- 
ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  our  being. 
The  reasonings  of  men,  admitted  by  some  and  denied  by 
others,  have  over  us  but  a  feeble  power,  which  resembles  the 
general  frailty  of  man  himself.  These  internal  revdations 
from  on  high,  however,  are  omnipotent  like  their  Author. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  them,  because  to  disbelieve 
them  would  be  to  deny  what  our  very  constitution  was 
formed  to  admit ;  even  the  atheist  himself,  if  indeed  there 
be  one  who  truly  rejects  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
is  thus,  every  moment  in  which  he  adapts  his  conduct  impli- 
citly and  without  reasoning  to  these  directions  of  the  wisdom 
that  formed  him,  obeying,  with  most  exact  subserviency,  that 
very  Voice  which  he  is  professing  to  question  or  deride." — 
Browns  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hunian  Mindy 
vol.  i.  p.  286,  first  ed. 
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Note  C.  page  97. 

**  It  is  a  general  prejudice  of  oar  early  years,  aad  «f  rada 
nations^  when  we  perceive  any  thing  to  he  changed^  and  dp 
not  perceive  any  other  thing  which  we  can  belieye  to  he  the 
canse  of  the  change,  to  impute  it  to  the  thing  itself,  and  to  ooa» 
oelTe  it  to  he  active  and  animated  so  £ur  as  to  have  the  powmr 
of  producing  that  change  in  itself.  Heni^  .to  a  child  or  to 
«  savage,  all  nature  seems  to  he  animated ;  the  sea>  the  earth, 
the  air,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  rivers,  fountains,  and  groves, 
are  conceived  to  be  active  and  animated  beings.  As  thi»  ia^a 
sentiment  natural  to  man  in  his  rude  state,  it  has  on  that 
count,  even  in  polished  nations,  the  verisimilitude  that  is 
quired  in  poetical  fiction  and  fable,  and  makes  personificatiim 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  figures  in  poetry  and  eloquence. 
The  origin  of  this  prejudice  probably  is,  that  we  judge  of  other 
things  by  ourselves,  and  therefore  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
them  that  life  and  activity  which  we  know  to  be  in  ourselves. 
A  little  girl  ascribes  to  her  doll  the  passions  and  sentiments 
she  feels  in  herself.  Even  brutes  seem  to  have  something  of 
this  nature, — a  young  cat,  when  she  sees  any  brisk  motion  in 
a  feather  or  a  straw,  is  prompted  by  natural  instinct  to  hunt 
it  as  she  would  hunt  a  mouse." — ReitTs  Essays  on  the  Active 
'Powers^  p.  19,  duod.  ed. — The  above  observation  is  finely  il- 
lustrated  in  Adam^s  address  to  all  the  objects  around  him,  as 
Milton  has  given  it,  immediately  upon  his  creation : 


.''  Thou  Sun,  said  I,  fair  light. 


And  thou,  enlightened  Earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ve  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell. 
Tell  if  ye  saw  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
Not  of  myself  by  some  great  Maker  then,  &c 

Paradise  Lost^  book  viii« 
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This  quotation,  too,  illustrates  happily  enough,  the  posi- 
tion upon  which  all  my  theory  hinges,  that  as  Adam;  a 
man  created  in  the  full  use  of  his  reason,  immediately 
tarns  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Being  who  created  him  ; 
so  nan,'  in  every  situation,  whenever  reason  h^ns  to  ope- 
rate upon  him,  must  have  a  *'  feeling  after"  the  same  con- 
ception, and  must  have  all  his  natural  principles  of  beHef 
inihienced  by  this  idea,  however  obscurely  it  may  lurk  in 
his  mind.  It  is  very  evident  that,  to  a  person  in  the  situ- 
ation of  Adam,  the  return  of  the  sun,  after  he  had  observed 
its  frequent  rising  and  setting,  would  be  expected  solely 
from  his  oOhvictibh  that  its  regidar  recurrence  at  the  stated 
periods  was  intended  by  its  great  Creator,— and  the  same  con- 
viction is  at  the  bottom  of  the  natural  belief  of  all  his  pro- 
geny,— although  in  them  it  does  not  assume  what  it  would  do 
in  him,  the  distinct  form  of  religious  trust  and  dependence, ' 


Note  D.  page  28. 


A  PASSAGE,  which  I  thought  I  had  read  in  Mr  Stewart's 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man," 
illustrative  of  this  position,  has,  unfortunately,  escaped  my 
search  in  again  looking  for  it.  What  I  have  found  nearest 
my  recollection  of  it  is  the  following  paragraph,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  his  argument  for  our  immortality,  and 
which  I  quote  with  additional  satis&ction  for  the  sake  of 
that  argument : — ''  We  may  safely  affirm,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  future. state  and  of  a  future  retribution  is 
sanctioned  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind,  in  whatever 
manner  the  principles  of  their  nature  may  be  modified  by 
the  place  they  occupy  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  re« 
finement  of  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  varies  indeed 
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iHth  the  enhmtioa  which  theit  fiionltiea  hare  teeeived, 
bat  In  no  state  of  lociety  axe  they  altogether  defied  of 
those  hopes  of  Ikturitjr  whidi  iighten  die  piesaweof  their 
present  soffisrings..  Ihak  these  ho|>cs  mginate  partly  in  the 
iafirmities  and  pi^udioes  of  men,  affiivds  no  preraaptioB 
niiatever  against  the  reality  of  the  oloeets  tetwards  which 
they  are  directed;  for  here,  as  in  many  other  instances^ 
the  tendency  of  our  prejudices  cdnddes  ^th  the  oondu- 
sions  <^  an  enlightened  reason,  and  aflfords  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  universe  which  phi* 
losophy  opens,  an  additional  ground  of  gratitude  to  that  Pro- 
vidence, which,  as,  in  the  ecue  of  the  individual^  it  guard$  hii 
animal  existence  hy  means  of  implanted  instmcis  tn  ike  infaney 
of  human  reason,  so,  in  the  case  of  society,  It  oiuai  antid* 
pates  the  ccmdusions  of  philosophy  by  prejudices  inqpiied 
by  our  weaknesses  and  necessities."— -VoL  IL  {^  941,  248. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  refer  to  the  work  now 
quoted,  the  last  legacy  to  the  world  of  a  truly  enlightened 
and  benevolent  man,  for  a  very  full  and  persuasive  view  of 
the  whole  argument  for  Natural  Religion,  so  imperfectly 
stated,  in  many  particulars,  in  the  present  volume. 


Note  E.  page  30. 


An  ingenious  friend  has  suggested  to  me,  that  I  have  made 
a  distinction  here  without  a  difference,  and  that  what  I  say 
of  cause  and  effect  ought  to  have  fallen  under  the  same  di- 
vision with  the  speculation  on  the  Course  of  Nature.  There 
is,  however,  a  slight  distinction.  The  bare  observation 
of  the  course  of  nature  scarcely  suggests  the  idea  of  cau- 
sation. I  believe  the  regular  rising  of  the  sun  to  be  a  part 
of  the  pkn  of  the  universe,  but  I  do  not  look  oat  &r 
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aiiy  preyiouB  ftct  as  the  cause  of  that  phenomeoon.  When 
two  fects  are  joined  together  in  my  observatioDf  so  as  thut 
the  first  stands  in  the  relation  of  cause  io  the  s60on4»  tluss 
no  douht,  enters  into  my  conception  of  the  tourae  of  naturei 
in  so  &r  as  I  dass  them  together' as  part  of  the  same  design, 
—but  there  Ib  something  fiurther  in  the  idea  of  cansation 
which  I  long  ago  attempted  to  explain  in  a  **  Short  In- 
quiry/' first  published  in  the  year  1806»  immediately  after 
Uie  appearance  of  Uie  original  sketch  of  Dr  Brown's  Essay 
on  this  subject,— -a  work  which  he  afterwards  much  en- 
larged, and  made  the  doctaine  contained  in  it  one  of  the 
comer-stones  of  his  philosophy, — ^but  in  which^  as  it  seems 
to  me — ^by  not  adverting  to  the  great  universal  principle  here 
insisted  upon-*he  constantly,  no  less  than  Mr  Hume>  misses 
the  fundamental  point  in  this  relation.  The  doctrine,  as  I 
have  stated  it  in  the  text,  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  what 
are  commonly  called  phynctd  causes  and  efiects ;  and  in 
this  I  c(mcede  to  my  acute  critic^  that  the  subject  might 
have  been  classed  under  one  head  with  that  of  the  ctmrae  of 
noMoMs,  except  that^  in  the  sequences  of  causation^  we  see  a 
longer  process  of  design  than  in  those  single  and  unconnected 
events  of  which  the  grand  outline  of  the  course  of  nature  is 
chiefly  composed.  What  I  previously  wrote  on  the  Inquiry, 
and  which  I  here  subjoin^  may  be  useful  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  ^ciency  in  causation* 


Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  completely  arbitrary  than 
the  sequences  which  we  observe  in  nature*  Fire  produces 
heat,  ice  produces  cold ;  but  we  can  conceive,  with  the  great- 
est ease,  these  causes  and  effects  to  be  alternated,— heat  to  be 
produced  by  ice>  and  cold  by  fire*  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  whole  chain  of  evoits  should  be  reversed^  and  that 
every  thing  should  follow  every  thing  in  a  manner  difeitfiy 
opposite  to  the  {wesent  order.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
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IbeQ,  tliAt  in  tbe  iiperatioiis  of  nature  \9e  perceiye  nothing 
bat  BeqaJtii^;  and  bad  we  no  other  source  from^  idlidi  we 
ooM  derire  our  idea  of  causation,  we  should  have  no  mich 
idea  at  all.  The  circumstance,  that  natural  sequences  are 
invariably  the  same,  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purfiose.  We 
can  certainly  conceive  fire  to  be  followed  by  heat  through 
all  eternity,  without  any  more  connexion  betweoi  theu  than 
there  is  between  any  two  events  the  most  separate: and  remote. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  that  there  is  no  more 
connexion  between  volition  and  the  efi^ects  of  volition,  than 
between  the  sequences  of  external  nature.  But  this,  I  hum- 
bly conceive,  is  a  mistake.  When  willing  to  do  a  thing,  I 
do  it;  the  perception  of  my  mind  is  not  merely  that  the  voli* 
tion  took  place,  and  that  the  thing  willed  took  place,  but  it 
is  ^ther,  that  the  thing  willed  would  not  have  taken  i^ac^ 
independently  of  the  volition.  There  is  not  only  a  sequence 
perceived  here,  but  a  connexion.  When  I  see  fire,  and  feel 
the  sensation  of  heat,  I  perceive  merely  the  sequence  of  two 
different  circumstances.  I  believe  certainly  that  if  there  had 
been  no  fire,  there  would  have  been  no  heat ;  but  I  do  not 
perceive  this.  It  is  a  matter  believed,  not  knoum.  The  con- 
nexion between  volition  and  the  effects  of  volition  is  a  fkct 
which  I  know  or  perceive  as  clearly  as  that  the  volition 
exists,  or  that  the  consequent  effect  exists.  Here  then,  and 
here  alone,  we  find  causation.  When  having  wiUed  to  do  a 
thing,  I  do  it,  I  perceive  that  I  have  power,  that  I  am  the 
cause  of  that  event,  that  the  event  is  an  effect 

It  is  said,-  indeed,  that,  a  priori^  we  do  not  infer  efi&cts 
irom  volition.  I  must  have  moved  my  hand  before  I  oould 
know  that  such  a  motion  would  be  produced  by  my  willing 
it.  This  is  very  true.  But  it  is  no  matter  at  what  time  I 
learn  the  fact,  if  I  come  to  learn  it  at  all.  I  will  the  motion, 
of  my  hand,  my  hand  moves.  Immediately  I  perceive,  al«* 
though  I  had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  circumstance,  that  tbe 
motion  of  my  hand  would  not  have  been,  unless  the  volition 
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had  htea.  I  do  not  know  that  the  moti<m  of  my  htmd 
follow  ydition  the  next  mtnute.  But  whateyer  may  hvf^ 
pen  next  minute^  my  present  knowledge  is  eomplete  Mid  p^r* 
&ct,  that  the  motion  of  my  hand  was  as  intknatdy  ixnaeotsd 
with  my  volition  as  any  one  event  can  be  with  another. 
.  No  small  emhamssment.  seems  to  hare  been  introdueed 
into  tlus  aiil()ect  from  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  terms  neees* 
saty  connessum.  When  we  say  a  thing  is  necessary,  we  roeaq 
that  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise.  Now  although  there 
may  be  what  we  call  necessary  truth,  or  propositions  the  re<t 
verse  of  which  is  inconceivable  and  absurd^  yet  I  am  by  no 
means  a^ured  that  we  can  pretend  to  call  any  condition  of 
existence  necessary.  Whatever  is  may  be  conceived  to  be 
otherwise.  But  although  we  may  be  unable  to  say  any  thing 
coQcerning  the  necessity  of  any  condition  of  existence,  we 
may  certainly  say  with  very  great  distinctness,  things  exist 
in  such  or  such  a  manner.-  Although  we  may  have  no 
grounds  for  asserting  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  neeesiary 
c<Hinexion,  we  may  yet  speak  with  great  decision  of  real  or 
positive  connexion.  I  will  to  move  my  hand,  and  my  hand 
moves :  here  I  perceive  that  my  hand  would  not  have  moved 
independently  of  my  volition  as  certainly  as  that  my  Ti- 
tian took  place,  or  that  the  motion  of  my  hand  took  pHaoe; 
I  perceive,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  real  connexion  between 
the  two  events;  but  that  this  connexion  is  necessary,  ok 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise,  is  not,  I  think,  by 
any  means  to  be  affirmed.  Necessity  indeed  does  not  acMsm 
to  me  to  enter  into  the. idea  of  causation. .  Causation. is 
simply  the  connexion  perceived  between  volition  imd  the  con» 
sequences  ofvclition^ 

.  It  may  very  naturally  be  objected  to  all  this  representa- 
tion, that  we  are  in  the  constant  use  of  applying  the.wofda 
coMse  and  effect  to  the  established  sequences  in  the  external 
world ;  but,  if  the  master  be  pn^perly  attended  to,  thia  nSk 
appear  to  be  no  ol^ectioa  at  aU«    I  have  elsewhere  explaittfd 
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wbat  flftpein  tame  to  be  the  ground  ef  ov  belief  ia  tke 
Ngidar  reetumnoe  of  Dataral  eyents.  One  of  tlie  fine  ob- 
sertaitkmB  whieh  the  hmntn  mind  mikes,  aeems  to  be,  that 
netinre  is  a  i^an  or  system.  AplanimpUeSyis  tbeTery  can- 
oeptkiD>  a  i^Janning  mind  or  intdUgenee,  so  that  we  caaoot 
in  ftct  take  a  step  into  creation  without  wtnally  peroel?- 
ing,  as  clearly  pertiapa  as  we  peroeive  any  thii^  else,  the  ex- 
istence of  mind  or  Deity.  Onee  arrive  at  the  perception  of 
mind  existing,  and  we  at  the  same  time  conclude  the  exist- 
ence of  volition :  every  thing,  therefore,  in  natare  appears 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  volition  of  God,  or  an  effect. 
Whenever  we  perceive  a  change  take  place,  our  attention  is 
roused :  mind  we  see  is  at  work,  and  we  are  occupied  in 
tracing  out  the  nature  of  the  process.  When  we  observe 
any  regular  series  of  events,  we  attend  to  the  order  of  the 
sequence,  and  as  each  in  its  order  occurs,  we  r^ard  it  as  a 
sign  that  volition  is  proceeding  to  produce  the  next.  The 
first  event,  then,  being  the  sign  of  the  cause  whidi  is  to  pro- 
duce the  second,  we  naturally  enough  consider  it  as  the  cause 
itself.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  plainer,  than  that  natnral 
events  are  only  signs  of  each  other.  Fire  is  only  a  sign  or 
marie  that  heat  will  be  presented  to  us  when  we  move  onr 
hands  towards  it  We  certainly  believe  that  heat  wiU  fiiHow 
the  perception  of  fire,  but  we  do  not  perceive  any  connexion 
whatever  between  these  two  existences.  We  never  then 
really  suppose  the  one  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  this  account  of  the  nature  of 
causation,  that  it  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  all  that 
troublesome  and  vexatious  dispute  on  the  subject  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  which  has  so  often  perplexed  the  understand. 
ings  of  very  intelligent  men.  If  the  idea  of  causation  rdates 
merely  to  the  action  of  will,  it  is  absurd  to  inquire  what  is 
the  cause  of  volition.  When  you  get  at  volition,  you  gel  to 
the  fbuntain-head  of  causation;  and  if  it  should  be  true  that 
the  wills  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  inflneneed  and  di- 
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rected  by  superior  will,  yet,  in  as  far  as  they  are  wills,  or 
exert  volition,  they  are  free,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  are 
not  efibets  from  a  cauaew  It  may  be  demonstrated,  I  think, 
that  the  Supreme  Will  must  be  free,  or  not  the  effect  of  any 
thing,  from  this  circumstanoe,  that  if  it  were  the  e&ct  of 
any  thing,  it  would  not  be  the  Supreme  Will ;  because  in 
that  case  it  must  be  the  effect  of  another  will,  which  is  ab- 
surd. Unless,  therefore,  you  come  to  rigid  predestination, 
human  will  is  free ;  and  if  you  come  to  predestination,  hu- 
man will  is  not  will.  In  short,  freedom,  or  acting  as  a  cause, 
not  as  an  effect,  enters  into  the  notion  of  yolition,  and  to 
speak  otherwise  is  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  words. 


Note  F.  page  3^ 


'^  The  annexing  pleasure  to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others, 
in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this  iqp- 
pointment  beforehand  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  pro* 
per  formal  notion  of  government  Whether  the  pleasure  or 
pain  which  thus  follows  upon  our  behaviour  be  owing  to 
the  Author  of  Nature  acting  upon  us  every  moment  which 
we  feel  it,  or  to  his  having  at  once  contrived  and  executed 
bis  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  world,  makes  no  alteration  as 
to  the  matter  before  us.  For  if  civil  magistrates  could  make 
the  sanction  of  their  laws  take  place  without  interposing  at 
all  afrer  they  had  passed  them,  without  a  trial  and  the  for- 
mality of  an  executioner ;  if  they  were  able  to  make  their 
laws  execute  themselves,  or  every  offender  to  execute  them 
upon  himself,  we  should  be  just  in  the  same  sense  under 
their  government  then  as  we  are  now,  but  in  a  much  higher 
degree  and  more  perfect  manner.'*— ^t^/erV  Analogy,  chap.  2* 
See  likewise  Mr  Locke's  fine  observations  on  the  uses  of  plea- 
sure and  pain  in  the  seventh  chap,  of  the  Sd  book  of  hi^  JBssay. 


■■ 
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Note  6.  page  35. 

Dr  Reid  has  a  valuable  chapter  on  instiiicts  in  his  work 
on  the  Active  Powers.  I  quote  a  few  pahigraphs.  **  Be- 
sides the  instincts  which  appear  only  in  infkncy,  and  are 
intended  to  supply  the  want  of  understanding  in  that  earlj 
period,  there  are  many  which  continue  through  lifb^  and 
which  supply  the  defects  of  our  intellectual  powers  iri 
every  period.  Of  these  we  may  observe  three  classes.  Firgt^ 
There  are  many  things  necessary  to  be  done  for  our  pre- 
servation, which^  even  when  we  will  to  do^  we  know  not  the 
means  by  which  they  must  be  done.  A  man  knows  that  be 
must  swallow  his  food  before  it  can  nourish  him.  But  this 
action  requires  the  co-operation  of  many  nerves  and  mns* 
cles^  of  which  he  knows  nothing;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
directed  solely  by  his  understanding  and  will^  he  would 
starve  before  he  learned  how  to  perform  it.  Here  instinet 
comes  in  to  his  aid.  He  needs  do  more  than  will  to  swallow^i 
All  the  requisite  motions  of  nerves  and  muscles  immediately 
take  place  in  their  proper  order^  without  his  knowing  or 
willing  any  thing  about  them. — A  second  case  in  which  we 
have  need  of  instinct^  even  in  advanced  life,  is,  when  the  ac- 
tion must  be  so  frequently  repeated,  that  to  intend  and  will 
it  every  time  it  is  done  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
thought,  and  leave  no  room  for  other  necessary  employments 
of  the  mind.  We  must  breathe  often  every  minute  whe- 
ther awake  or  asleep.  We  must  often  dose  the  eyelids  in 
order  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  the  eye.  If  these  things  re- 
quired particular  attention  and  volition  every  time  they  are 
done,  they  would  occupy  all  our  thought.  Nature  there- 
fore gives  an  impulse  to  do  them  as  often  as  necessary  with- 
out any  thought  at  all.  They  oonaume  no  time^  they  give 
not  the  least  interraption  to  any  exercise  of  the  mind,  be- 
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cavue  they  are  done  by  instinct.  A  third  case,  in  which  we 
seed  the  aid  of  instinct,  is,  when  the  action  must  be  done  so 
suddenly,  that  there  ia  no  time  to  think  and  determine. 
When  a  man  loses  his  balance,  either  on  foot  or  horseback, 
he  makes  an  instantaneous  effort  to  recover  it  by  instinct. 
The  effort  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  waited  the  determination 
of  reason  and  wiU.  When  any  thing  threatens  our  eyes,  we 
wink  hard  by  instimct,  and  can  hardly  avoid  ddng  so,  even 
when  we  know  that  the  stroke  is  aimed  in  jest,  and  that  we 
are  perfectly  safe  from  danger. 

^^  Thus  the  mercifiil  Author  of  our  Nature  hath  adapted  our 
instincts  to  the  defects  and  to  the  weakness  of  our  understand- 
ing. In  infimcy  we  are  ignorant  of  every  thing,  yet  many 
things  must  be  done  by  us  for  our  preservation ;  these  are 
done  by  instinct.  When  we  grow  up  there  are  many  mo- 
tions of  our  limbs  and  bodies  necessary,  which  can  be  per- 
fyim^td  only  by  a  curious  and  complex  internal  machinery ; 
a  machinery  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  totally  igno- 
rant, and  which  the  most  skilful  anatomist  knows  but  im- 
perfectly.    All  this  machinery  is  set  agoing  by  instinct" 


Note  H.  page  38. 

I  BORROW  from  one  of  Mr  Stewart's  notes  to  his  first  volume 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  the  following  ac- 
count of  Plato's  notion  by  Brucker.  It  likewise  contains 
Aristotle's  view  of  the  same  suljrject ;  under  which,  I  think, 
no  less  than  in  Plato's,  the  doctrine  which  I  am  urging 
is  secretly  conveyed :  ., 

^'  Platoni  quid  idea  sit,  peculiar!  tractationeprolize  exn 

cussimus,  quae  consuli  ab  iis  debet  qui  accurate  totam.rei 
seriera   pernosoere  cupiuot.    Nos  pro  pcaeaentis  instituti 
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modo  panels  Dotamns,  Flatoni  ideam  noo  tme  iHaiD,  qmt 
ex  contemi^atione  objectoram  nDgalariam  esLmngiC  notkioaB 
tmiversaleiD^  reique  alicujiu  generalem  ooneeptom^  qaen  le- 
centiores  ideam  Tocant ;  ille  «^  ▼ocavit  et  ab  idea  disthait 
Sed  ideae  sunt  iHi  essentialia  remin  omnimii  fiuignkriaai  eac- 
emplaria,  MwwrSf  gaudentia^  ad  quorum  natamin  ittdokmqve 
res  singulares  fbrmatae  sant,  et  qoae  illia  renm  eertanqve 
atque  stabilem  essentiam  larginntar.  Has  ideas  ex  difina 
mente  oriri^  inque  ea  radicari,  sua  antem  propria  sobalaiitiB 
gaudere,  et  esse  mV  »»*  '»fh*s  ^%  statuit^  et  drea  eamm  eog- 
nitfonem  versari  intellectum  humanom,  in  his  remm  essen- 
tiis  separatim  et  extra  materiam  existeatibus  cogBOseendig 
cardinem  verti  totius  philoeophiae  assenit  Ridieulam  id 
Yisttm  Ariatoteli^  dari  extra  materiam  gosmodi  casentSas 
universales^  quilMs  res  omnes  essentialiter  raodificarenMr^ 
rato  esse  baec  ««^tf9w)^«7»  et  ni^as  otiosi  iugenii,  Platonenqiie 
sine  causa  rationeque  sufficienti  baec  somnia  ex  scbofis  Py- 
thagoreorum^  quae  istis  entibus  personabant^  reeepiiae,  oqo. 
que  intulisse  systemati.  Cum  autem  negare  non  auderet 
esse  in  rebus  formas  essentiales,  has  ideas^  sive  fbrmas^  qua 
roce  Platonicum  nomen  exprimere  maluit^  materiae  ab  ae- 
temo  esse  impressas,  et  in  eo  latere  affirmavit,  et  ita  demum 
ex  rationibila  istis  formisque  seminalibus  materiam  esse 
formatam  statait." — Brack,  Hist,  Pbil.  III.  p.  905. 


Note  I.  page  38. 


Mr  Hume,  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  part  of  his 
first  volume  of  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  says  on  this 
subject,— ^^  A  very  material  question  has  been  started  con- 
ceming  abHract  ot  general  ideast  whether  they  be  general  or 
particttkr  in  the  Band's  conception  of  them.    A  great  phi- 
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kMopher  (meaning  Dr  Berkeley)  has  disputed  the  receiyed 
<^inion  in  this  particular^  and  has  asserted^  that  all  general 
ideas  are  nothing  hut  particular  ones^  annexed  to  a  certain 
term,  which  gives  them  a  more  extensive  signification,  and 
makes  them  recall  upon  occasion  other  individuals  which  are 
similar  to  them.''    He  adds>  that  he  *^  looks  upon  this  to  he 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuahle  discoveries  that  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters."    Now,  in  one 
8ense»  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
general  idea,  and  will  not  dispute  that  whatever  we  imagine 
or  picture  to  our  minds  must  be  conceived  to  be  individual  or 
particular ;  but  when  we  iqaagine  to  ourselves  a  number  of 
individual  things  possessing  similar  qualities,  they  are  united 
together  in  our  thought  as  originating  from  one  idea  or  view, 
and  not  solely  by  the  common  name  which  is  given  to  them. 
I  should  have  no  objection  that  the  name  general  idea  were 
banished  from  philosophy,  if  it  seems  to  infer  the  absurdities 
lirhich  Berkeley  attaches  to  it  in  the  following  passage,  and 
^ould  be  satisfied  if  philosophers  kept  in  view  the  fiict,  that 
in  classing  similar  particulars  the  mind  is  guided  by  a  con- 
ception of  one  intention  or  design  pervading  their  formation, 
and  not  merely  by  its  own  caprice  in  arranging  them  and  af- 
fixing to  them  names  as  it  best  pleases : — "  As  the  mind  (says 
Berkeley)  frames  to  itself  abstract  ideas  of  qualities  or  modes, 
so  does  it,  by  the  same  precision  or  mental  separation,  attain 
abstract  ideas  of  the  more  compounded  beings  which  include 
several  coexistent  qualities.    For  example,  the  mind  having 
observed  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  resemble  each  other  in 
certain  common  agreements  of  shape  and  other  qualities, 
leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  compounded  idea  ilhas  of  Peter, 
James,  and  any  other  particular  man,  that  whidv  is  peculiar 
to  each,  retaining  only  what  is  conmion  to  all,  aoS^  makes 
an  abstract  idea  wherein  all  the  particulars  equally  .^lartake, 
abstracting  entirely  from  and  cutting  off  all  those  circum- 
stances and  differences  which  might  determine  it  to  any 
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particular  existence ;  and  after  this  manner  it  is  said  we 
come  by  the  abstract  idea  of  man,  or,  if  yon  please^  humanity 
or  human  nature;  wherein,  it  is  true,  there  is  induded  eokrar, 
because  there  is  no  man  but  has  some  colour;  but  then  if  can 
be  neither  white  nor  blacky  nor  any  particular  colour,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  all  men  par* 
take.    So  likewise  there  is  included  stature ;  but  then  it  i« 
neither  tall  stature,  nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  stature, 
but  something  abstracted  from  all  these ;— and  so  of  the  reit. 
Moreover,  there  being  a  great  variety  of  other  creatures  that 
partake  in  some  parts,  but  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea  of 
many  the  mind,  leaving  out  those  parts  which  are  peculiar  to 
men,  and  retaining  those  only  which  are  common  to  all  the 
living  creatures,  frameth  the  idea  of  animal,  which  abstracts 
not  only  from  all  particular  men,  but  also  all  birds,  beasrts, 
fishes,  and  insects.    The  constituent  parts  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  animal  are,  body ,  life,  sense,  and  spontaneous  rooti<m. 
By  body  is  meant,  body  without  any  particular  shape  or 
figure,  there  being  no  one  shape  or  figure  common  to  all 
animals,  without  covering  either  of  hair,  or  feathers,  or  scales, 
&c.  nor  yet  naked;  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and  nakedness  being 
the  distinguishing  properties  of  particular  animals,  and  for 
that  reason  left  out  of  the  abstract  idea.    Upon  the  same 
account  the  spontaneous  motion  must  be  neither  walking, 
nor  flying,  nor  creeping ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  motion,  but  what 
that  motion  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.    Whether  others 
have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abstracting  their  ideas  (con- 
tinues this  ingenious  philosopher)  they  best  can  tell;  for  my- 
self I  find,  indeed,  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining  or  repre- 
senting to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have 
perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding  and  dividing  them. 
I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts  of 
a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse;  I  can  consider  the 
hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  body;  but  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye 
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I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular  shape  and  colour^ *^ 
Sze,  He  adds  afterwards — *^It  were  an  endless  as  well  as 
useless  thing  to  trace  the  schoolmen,  those  great  masters  of 
abstraction,  through  all  the  manifold  inextricable  labyrinths 
of  error  and  dispute  which  their  doctrine  of  abstract  natures 
and  notions  seems  to  have  led  them  into.  What  bickerings 
and  controversies,  and  what  a  learned  dust,  have  been 
raised  about  those  matters,  and  what  mighty  advantage  hath 
been  from  thence  derived  to  mankind,  are  things  at  this  day 
too  clearly  known  to  need  being  insisted  on ;  and  it  had 
been  well  if  the  ill  e£[ect8  of  that  doctrine  were  confined  to 
those  only  who  make  the  most  avowed  profession  of  it.  When 
men  consider  the  great  pains,  industry,  and  parts,  that  have 
for  so  many  ages  been  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  sciences,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  remain  full  of  darkness  and  un- 
certainty,— and  disputes  that  are  like  never  to  have  an  end, 
and  even  those  that  are  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  most 
clear  and  cogent  demonstrations,  contain  in  them  paradoxes 
which  are  perfectly  irreconcilable  to  the  understandings  oi 
men, — and  that,  taking  all  together,  a  small  portion  of  them 
doth  supply  any  real  benefit  to  mankind,  otherwise  than 
by  being  an  innocent  diversion  and  amusement;  I  say,  the 
consideration  of  all  tliis  is  apt  to  throw  them  into  a  despon- 
dency and  perfect  contempt  of  all  study.  But  this  may 
perhaps  cease  upon  a  view  of  the  false  principles  that  have 
obtained  in  the  world,  amongst  all  which  there  is  none 
methinks,  hath  a  more  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
speculative  men,  than  this  of  abstract  general  ideas."— 
Berkeley  s  Treatue  concerning  the  Principle9-i^  Human 
JTnoif^/ed^f,— -Introduction. 
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Note  K.  page  41. 

I  WAS  in  hopes  that  I  should  have  been  enabled  here  to  pre- 
sent my  readers  with  a  distinct  and  intelligible  account  of 
the  German  philosophy;  but  an  ingenious  fHend^  who  is 
versant  in  that  school,  and  seems  to  haye  fbrmed  a  sound 
and  temperate  view  of  its  performances,  has  been  unable, 
from  some  important  literary  avocations  of  his  own,  to  give 
me  the  information  for  which  I  applied  to  him.  I  am 
tempted,  however,  to  transcribe  two  passages  fWim  his  letters 
to  me  on  the  subject,  which  will  at  least  tend  to  nose  the 
curiosity  of  my  readers  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  tfaoee 
profound  mysteries  :— 

''  Are  you  acquainted  (says  he)  with  the  phOoaophical 
writings  of  the  German  school,  particularly  those  of  Schel- 
ling  and  Jacobi  ?  They,  as  well  as  the  works  of  ihe  other 
successors  of  Kant,  contain,  amidst  much  encumbrance  of 
hard  words  and  useless  distinctions,  most  s{dendid  views  of 
the  constitution  of  nature,  and  of  the  destiny  and  duties  of 
man.  I  am  persuaded  you  would  find  in  the  works  of  both 
the  authors  I  have  mentioned  many  fine  illustrations  coin- 
ciding with  the  views  which  you  are  about  to  publish.  In- 
deed, excellent  as  is  the  philosophy  of  mind  which  is  our  na- 
tive wore,  it  has  too  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of 
moral  philosophers  in  this  country,  and  many  of  the  moat 
interesting  topics  of  discussion,  which  perhaps  belong  to 
philosophy,  have  accordingly  gone  into  abeyance.  Schlegel 
has  said  in  some  one  of  bis  works,  when  speaking  of  the  con- 
tempt with  which  Mr  Stewart  speaks  of  the  philosophy  of 
Germany,  that  these  speculations  lie  far  beyond  his  horiaon." 
— In  another  letter  he  speaks  thus — **  A  short  view  of  the 
notions  of  the  German  transcendentalists  can  scarcely  be 
given  with  justice  to  these  writers,  because  their  qpeenlations 
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are  mixed  np  with  a  great  deal  of  matter  which  I  do  not 
think  good^  and  with  technical  hmguage^  and  altogether  with 
a  style  of  thinking  in  which  it  requires  some  practice  in  per- 
sons habituated  to  our  modes  of  philosophy  to  perceive  any 
justness  or  even  any  meaning.  I  am  quite  satisfied^  how- 
ever^ that  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  carefully 
studying  the  works  of  the  great  German  authors  will  ul« 
timately  and  infallibly  arrive  at  the  conclusion^  that  their 
philosophy  is  in  a  &r  more  comprehensive  and  more  satis&c- 
tory  style  of  thought  than  any  other  that  has  yet  prevailed 
in  the  world.  I  distinctly  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
works  are  a  great  jumble  of  fine  things  and  of  extravagancies, 
and  that  they  are  fiir  more  remarkable  for  the  free  and  ele- 
vated views  that  often  characterize  them, .  than  for  what  the 
French  call  f  esprit  juite  ;  but  then  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  their  philosophy  is  what  they  call  the  critical  philoso- 
phy,—- that  is  to  say,  it  pretends  not  to  fbrm  systematic  or 
conclusive  notions,  but  rather  to  send  the  mind  without 
encumbrance  on  the  open  voyage  of  exploring  or  examin- 
ing, or  as  they  call  it,  of  criticising.  It  is  also  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  or  of  exploring  round  the  universe,  and  their  ob- 
ject, as  they  say^  is  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  world.  This 
being  their  object,  and  their  plan  being  that  of  free  and 
fearless  inquiry,  with  an  avowed  exclusion  of  all  dogmatic 
and  systematic  views,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  may 
sometimes  seem  to  be  running  before  the  wind  without  re- 
gard to  either  tide  or  compass,  though  it  is  as  easy  to  under- 
stand that  in  such  a  bold  navigation  they  must  sometimes 
come  in  sight  of  islands  and  shores  of  enchanting  beauty, 
and  must  immeasumbly  extend  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  have  been  now  giving  a  sample  in  pro- 
pria persona  of  their  transcendent  extravagance,"  &c. — I 
must  acknowledge  that  my  notions  of  this  philosophy  are 
chiefly  formed  from  the  strictures  of  Mr  Stewart,  from 
whom  I  have  adopted  the  phrase,  **  the  reveries  of  Kant  and 
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his  followers ;" — but  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  muknlaiid 
it  better  ftom  those  more  acquainted  with  it  thm  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be«  especially,  if,  as  my  learned  coneapoBd- 
eilt  has  affirmed,  I  should  find  in  it  any  confinnatioii  of  my 
own  speculations* 


Note  L.  page  45. 


The  present  eminent  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr  Magee^  in 
his  able  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doo- 
trines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  professes  himself  dissatis- 
fied with  the  common  view  which  is  given  of  the  fbrmalioii 
of  general  terms.    **  The  power  (says  he)  of  designating  an 
individual  object  by  an  appropriate  articuktiony  is  a  neoea- 
sary  step  in  the  fi)rmation  of  language,  but  very  far  removed 
indeed  from  its  consummation.    Without  the  use  of  general 
signs  the  speech  of  man  would  difibr  little  from  that  of 
brutes;   and  the  transition  to  the  general  term  from  the 
name  of  the  individual  is  a  difficulty  which  remains  still  to 
be  surmounted.    Condillac,  indeed,  proposes  to  show  how 
this  transition  may  be  made  in  the  natural  course  of  things : 
— "  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  d!arbre  le  premier  arbre  que 
nous  lai  montrons.    Un  second  arbre  qu*il  voit  ensuite  lui 
rappelle  la  meme  id^ ;  il  lui  donne  le  meme  nom ;  de  meme 
a  un  troisieroe,  a  un  quatrieme,  et  voilsilemot  d' arbre  donne 
d*abord  a  un  individu,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de 
classe  ou  de  genre — une  id^  abstraite  qui  comprend  tons 
les  arbres  en  general."    In  like  manner,  Mr  Adam  Smith,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages^  and  Mr  Da- 
gald  Stewart,  in  his  Elements  qfthe  Philosophy  of  the  Hwman 
Mind,  endeavour  to  explain  this  process,  by  representing 
those  words,  which  were  originally  used  as  the  proper  names 
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of  individuals^  to  be  successively  transferred  to  other  indivi- 
duals^ until  at  length  each  of  them  became  insensibly  the 
common  name  of  a  multitude.    This^  however,  is  more  inge- 
nious than  solid.    The  name  given  to  an  individual^  being 
intended  exclusively  to  designate  that  individual^  it  is  a  di- 
rect subversion  of  its  very  nature  and  design  to  apply  it  to 
any  other  individual  known  to  be  different  from  the  former. 
The  child^  it  is  true>  may  give  the  name  of  father  to  an  in- 
dividual like  to  the  person  it  has  been  taught  to  call  by  that 
name ;  but  this  is  from  mistake,  not  from  design ;  from  a 
confusion  of  the  two  as  the  same  person,  and  not  from  a  per- 
ception of  resemblance  between  them  whilst  known  to  be 
different.    In  truth,  they  whose  thoughts  are  occupied  solely 
about  individual  objects  must  be  the  more  careful  to  distin- 
guish them  firom  each  other ;  and  accordingly  the  child  will 
most  peremptorily  retract  the  appellation  of  father  so  soon  as 
the  distinctness  is  observed.    The  object  with  those  whose 
terms  or  signs  refer  only  to  individuals  must  naturally  be, 
to  take  care  that  every  such  term  or  sign  shall  be  applied  to 
its  apprqtriate  individual,  and  to  none  else.   Resemblance  can 
produce  no  other  effect  than  to  enforce  a  greater  caution  in 
the  application  of  the  particular  names,  and  therefore  has  no 
natural  tendency  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  use  of  general 
terms."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64.    I  am  much  inclined  to  agree 
with  this  acute  criticism  as  applied  to  Condillac  and  Smith, 
— ^but  I  flatter  myself,  that  if  the  principle  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  be  found  admissible, "  the  transition  to  the 
general  term  from  the  name  of  the  individual"  will  no  longer 
be  '^  a  difficulty  which  remains  still  to  be  surmounted."   In 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  with  much  that  differs  there 
is  also  much  the  same, — and  this  identity,  if  contemplated  as 
the  indication  of  one  design  or  model  upon  which  they  have 
all  been  formed,  may  well  entitle  them  all  to  the  same  name. 
Identity  of  purpose  is  an  individual  thing, — and  the  name  is 
in  reality  given  to  that, — ^not  to  the  innumerable  visible  indi- 

T  2 
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viduals^  each  of  which  bean  this  mental  impress  upon  them. 
In  truth,  then,  there  is  no  transition  made,  and  the  saj^Kised 
difficulty  never  existed  so  as  to  require  being  surmounted. 


Note  M.  page  49. 


Bishop  Butler,  in  the  following  passage,  points  to  the  use* 
fulness  of  attempting  this  logical  accuracy,  though  he  ddes 
not  seem  to  have  fully  traced  the  principle  upon  which  tt  is 
to  be  employed : — '^  It  is  not  my  design,*'  says  he,  ^'  to  In- 
quire farther  into  the  nature,  the  foundation,  and  meailiire 
of  probability ;  or  whence  it  proceeds  that  likeness  shovold 
beget  that  presumption,  opinion,  and  Aill  conviction,  whidi 
the  human  mind  is  formed  to  receive  from  it,  and  which  it 
does  necessarily  produce  in  every  one ;  or  to  guard  agiinst 
the  errors  to  which  reasoning  from  analogy  is  liable.  This 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  logic,  and  is  a  part  of  that  sulject 
which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  considered.  Indeed,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  far  the  extent,  compass, 
and  force  of  analogical  reasoning  can  be  reduced  to  general  heads 
and  rules,  and  the  whole  formed  into  a  system.  But  though 
so  little  in  this  way  has  been  attempted  by  those  who  luire 
treated  of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  them, 
this  does  not  hinder  but  that  we  may  be,  as  we  unq[ues- 
tionably  are,  assured,  that  analogy  is  of  weight,  in  various 
degrees,  towards  determining  our  judgment  and  our  prae« 
tice." — Butler's  ilnoZo^,— -Introduction. 
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Note  N*  pi^  50. 

Mr  Hume^  though  seldom  disposed  to  leave  any  difficulty  in 
the  human  mind  without  attempting  at  least  some  solution, 
yet  says  upon  this  subject  of  association, — '^  Here  is  a  kind  of 
attraction,  which,  in  the  mental  world,  will  be  found  to 
have  as  extraordinary  eflfects  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  show 
itself  in  as  many  and  various  forms.  Its  effects  are  every- 
where conspicuous ;  but  as  to  its  causes,  they  are  mostly  un- 
known, and  must  be  resolved  into  original  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to  explain.  Nothing  is 
more  requisite  for  a  true  philosopher,  than  to  restrain  the 
intemperate  desire  of  searching  into  causes,  and,  having  esta- 
blished any  doctrine  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  experi- 
ments, rest  contented  with  that,  when  he  sees  a  i^ther  exa- 
mination would  lead  him  into  obscure  and  uncertain  specula- 
tions. In  that  case,  his  inquiry  would  be  much  better  em- 
ployed in  ejcamining  the  efl^ts  than  the  causes  of  his  pria- 
ciple/' — Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  p.  30,  vol.  i. 

Dr  Brown,  the  most  acute  metaphysician  since  the  days 
of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and,  perhaps,  in  fineness  of  percep- 
tion, superior  even  to  these  eminent  inquirers,  has  attempted 
something  like  the  analjrsia  which  Mr  Hume  here  declines- 
It  is  to  be  found  in  his  35th  lecture,  at  the  SSlst  page  of  his 
second  volume,  1st  edition ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  com- 
pletely comprehend  it  His  powerful  and  eloquent  successor^ 
the  present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  has,  I  rec(dlect,  made  a  similar  attempt ; 
but  whether  the  principle  of  his  analysis  is  aa  sound  as  the 
illustrations  by  which  he  supports  it  are  beautiful  and 
splendid,  I  cannot  venture  ftom  memory  to  decide.  It  may 
appear  exceedingly  presumptuous  in  me  to  have  aimed  at  a 
solution  of  what  Hume  and  moat  of  the  phikMophers  who  have 
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£»Uowed  him  despaired  of  reaolyiiig;  and  any  attempt  at 
whidi,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  has  be^n  inade^  has, 
at  least,  heen  with  very  doabtfUl  sacoess.  I  was  led  into  it, 
however,  in  the  direct  course  of  these  speonlations^  without 
at  all  seeking  for  it;  and  as  I  shall  not  think  that  I  have  per- 
ibrmed  any  very  wonderfiil  exploit  if  I  should  be  fbnnd  lifjbt 
in  my  explanation,— so  I  shall  not  look  upon  myself  asunder 
any  heavy  disgrace  if  I  shall  be  eonndered  to  have  fiuled*  The 
failure  will,  at  lesst,  be  made  in  good  company. 


Note  O.  page  58. 


•The  opinions  of  Mr  Hume  are  best  to  be  discovered  in  hiis 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  a  work  which  is  destined,  lappre- 
-hend,  to  have  yet  a  wider  influence  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
-mind  than  it  has  hitherto  acquired.  As  its  eminent  author  says 
of  it,  it  originally  fell  dead  from  the  press,  and  very  few  people 
since  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it  with  any  attention. 
The  Essays  into  whidi  it  was  afterwards  brdsen  down,  how- 
ever elegantly  written,  by  no  means  do  justice  to  the  deep 
thinking  of  the  original  work.  Mr  Hume  would  have  been 
a  greater  man  if  he  had  not  courted  popularity  by  aiming  at 
giving  a  smart,  lively  air  to  his  opinions,  when  he  found 
them  neglected  in  the  simplicity  of  their  first  dress.  He 
ought  to  have  let  them  find  their  own  level,  as  their  in- 
trinsic value  was  ultimately  secure  of  bdng  acknowledged. 
This  unfortunate  desire  of  present  fame  was,  I  believe,  too, 
the  cause  of  that  strong  infusion  of  infidelity,  with  respect 
to  revealed  religion,  which,  at  the  time,  gave  them  a  zest, 
but  is  now  generally  felt  as  a  blot  upon  the  Essays.  It  was  the 
fashionable  tone  of  the  times.  The  original  treatise  is  writ- 
ten in  a  higher  spirit.    It  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  a 
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friend  to  Rerdation  any  more  than  of  Natnnl  EeMgion; 
but  there  are  no  paltry  sneers  in  it ;  and,  whatever  doobts 
are  thrown  upon  the  fMrindples  of  religion,  they  come  in 
only  by  the  way,  and  as  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
those  which  it  diffuses  oyer  all  human  knowledge.  I 
should  say  that  it  was  the  work,  not  at  all  of  a  vain  man, 
or  of  one  who  was  not  writing  in  perfect  good  faith,  but 
simply  that  of  a  downright  and  fearless  philosopher,  who 
follows  out  his  prindples  in  a  perfect  contempt  of  conse- 
quences, and  who  takes  for  his  motto,  (certainly  a  very  dan- 
gerous maxim,)  *'  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum." 
.  These  consequences,  indeed,  were  such,  that  it  was  quite 
to  be  expected  the  work  would  be  generally  distasteful. 
Human  reason  is  naturally  very  unwilling  to  be  told  that  it 
is  no  reason  at  all ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
treated  with  respect,  and  some  degree  of  deference,  a  system 
which  was  so  wonderAilly  well  connected  in  all  its  parts,  and 
which  bore  so  singular  an  impress  of  truth,  even  in  its  most 
shocking  paradoxes,  than  to  have  held  it  up  to  ridicule,  or  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  cutting  the  knot  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  untie  it.  Mr  Hume  was  consdous  of  his  own 
power,  probably^  while  his  countrymen  were  making  him  a 
theme  of  their  uncouth  derision,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
prescience  that  he  had  not  yet  gathered  all  his  fiime.  In  his 
last  will  he  leaves  a  direction  that  there  should  be  inscribed 
on  his  monument  simply  the  words, — David  Hume  ; — 
**•  Let  posterity,"  he  says,  *'  add  the  rest"  The  addition, 
indeed,  wiU  not  be  exactly  what  he  expected ;  but  I  am 
much  mistaken,  if  the  name  of  this  profound  thinker  does 
not  yet  recdve  the  encomiastic  epithets  of  a  graiefid  posterity, 
and  if,  when  his  errors  have  passed  away,  he  does  not  yet 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  philosopher  who  has  made  the  most 
penetrating  and  successful  researches  in  the  intricate  sdence 
of  Human  Nature.  He  is  a  cool  anatomist,  who  has  dissected 
it  throughout  every  fibre  and  nerve ;  and  he  may  be  partly 
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p»doiied>  pafbapt^  if,  in  this  art  of  rcmoraelw  epenrtMD^ 
hehm  too imi^  lost  s^t of  the priiM^ of  itgmond  and 
iatdkeHial  life.*  ThatiBwuitiBg,  indeed;  Imt  it  can  6Mttj 
be  flop^ied  to  his  tyUein ;  and  the  great  beaaty  of  Mr 
HmncTs  analysis  is,  thas  in  evBiy  step  we  may  distinctly  see 
where  this  prineiple  appKes*  and  what  lig^t  it  thiowa  npan 
the  dreary  regions  of  that  scepticism  whieh  so  g^oomfly 
spread  aroond  as  the  necessary  result  of  its  absence.  As  the 
dead  salject  firom  which  onr  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  body  is  derived  soon  becomes  patrescent  and  hovrible  to 
every  sense, — so  the  mind,  under  the  knife  of  thia  keen 
mental  anatomist,  loses,  indeed,  all  its  divinity  and  living 
ibrm ;  bat,  notwithstanding,  he  conducts  his  dissection  so 
nnidi  in  the  true  sinrit  of  science,  that  we  are  rewarded  by 
the  knowledge  of  a  structure  which  is  again  ready  to  start 
into  life,  if  we  cmly  suppose  the  restoration  of  the  vivifying 
principle* 

He  has,  in  truth,  in  his  speculations,  given,  withont  know- 
ing it,  the  skeleton  of  the  noblest  and  most  purely  Religioos 
SjTStem  of  the  human  mind  which  has  ever  yet  been  unfolded 
to  the  world ;  for  if,  in  pursuing  those  which  he  has  entered 
into  on  cause  and  effect^  (the  most  important  and  original  part 
of  his  system,)  we  but  carry  this  principle  along  with  us,  that, 
in  all  constant  conjunctions  of  natural  events,  the  mind  feek 
the  constancy  and  regularity  of  the  operation  to  be  a  sign  of 
intelligence  and  design,  and  that  the  belief  which  is  felt  in 
consequence  is  nothing  but  the  sentiment  of  trust  in  that  Su- 
preme Intelligence ;  then,  I  say,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
system  of  Mr  Hume  is  a  system  of  the  most  pervading  theology. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  want  of  this  grand  view  which  forms  the 
great  and  leading  defect  in  Mr  Hume*s  philosophy.    His 


*  l4ike  foUowing  life  through  creatures  yoa  difsect, 
Vou  loie  it  in  the  moment  you  d6tect.-^orx. 
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system,  in  other  respects,  hangs  better  togedier,  and  goes 
deeper  into  the  human  mmd,  than  those  of  the  philosoi- 
phers  who  have  arisen  to  oppose  him.  When  they  spedc 
of  principles  of  bdkf,  of  which  they  can  gire  no  fiurther  ae« 
eOunt  than  that  they  invariably  exist  in  all  human  beings, 
and  which,  accordingly,  they  slur  over  under  the  vague  and 
general  name  of  common  sense^  they  are  evidently  not  philo- 
sophising—they  explain  nothing ;  there  is  no  connecting  tie 
by  whidi  these  different  principles  are  linked  together,  or  by 
which  ike  belief  in  which  they  all  terminate  can  be  shown  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing.  Mr  Hume  comes  much  nearer 
the  point  when  he  speaks  of  beliefs  a  ^en^immif  or  feding 
arising  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  although  his  account  of 
what  ihia  sentiment  is,  is  extremely  defective  and  inaccurate, 
yet  it  is  the  kind  of  account  which  he  could  not  but  giv^, 
supposing,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  no  principle  on  whidi 
it  rested  at  all  more  rational  than  the  mechanical  one  of 
custom  or  habit.  *'  All  belief  of  matter  of  &ct,  or  real  ex- 
istence,*' says  he, "  is  derived  merely  from  some  object  present 
to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between 
that  and  some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found 
in  many  instances  that  any  two  kinds  of  oljects,  flame  and 
heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined  together ; 
if  flame  or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind 
is  carried  by  custom  to  expect  heat  or  cold,  and  to  believe 
that  such  a  quality  does  exist,  and  will  discover  itself  upon  a 
nearer  approach.  This  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  pla« 
dng  the  mind  in  such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation  of 
the  soul,  when  we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the 
passion  of  love  when  we  receive  benefits,  or  hatred  when  we 
meet  with  injuries." 

Mr  Hume  is  here  just  upon  the  vei^  of  the  truth,  but  he 
has  not  hit  it,  and  has  exactly  made  the  same  blunder  in 
metaphysics  which  every  one  is  prone  to  do  in  common  life, 
and  wfaidi  it  requires  meditation  and  religious  thou^t  to 
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eomet    Our  mindi  Iwye  become  so  habituAted  to  the  ovder 
of  things  around  us,  that  we  forget  that  it  is  an  order  or  ajra- 
teiii«  and  are  but  too  ready  to  go  on  through  life  without  any 
of  the  devout  lentiments  which  so  beneficent  an  arrange- 
ment ought  constantly  to  inspire.    Thus  we  have  got  the 
habit  of  believing  without  looking  back  to  the  fimndatien  on 
.which  our  belief  rests,  (Mr  Hume  mistakes  the  kaiit  Hot  the 
fiundaUom;)  and  when  we  do  not  see  that  belief  la  invariably 
the  same  thing  with  fadth,  or  opinion  fimnded  upon  finth  or 
trust  in  another  Being,  we  may  not  unnaturally  come  to  de- 
scribe this  sentiment  in  the  singular  way  in  which  this  phi- 
losopher has  done,  that  it  '*  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively^ 
finreible,  firm,  steady  conception  of  an  oligect,  than  what  the 
imagination  alone  is  ever  able  to  attain."    I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  Mr  Hume's  philosophy,  amidst  all  ita  sc^ti- 
dsm,  is  the  best  key  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  human 
mind  t  it  unlocks  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,   but  the 
.everlasting  gates  are  not  thrown  open  1  £xplain  only  the 
true  nature  of  belief,  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  ob- 
scurely rests  even  in  the  in&nt  mind,  and  the  clouds  of 
"  sceptical  doubts"  and  ''  sceptical  solutions  of  these  doubts" 
are  at  once  dispelled,  the  veil  is  rent  in  twain,  and  the  Holy  of 
HoUes  itself  is  disclosed  to  the  prostrate  but  grateful  wor- 
shipper! 


Note  P.  page  66> 


''  Iv  consequence  of  the  generic  terms  to  which,  in  civilized 
society,  the  mind  is  early  familiarized,  the  vast  multiplicity 
of  things  which  compose  the  furniture  of  this  globe  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  not  as  they  occur  to  the  senses  of  the  untaught 
savage,  but  as  they  have  been  arranged  and  distributed  into 
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parcels  or  asaortments  by  the  auoceasiTe  obaervations  and  re- 
flections of  our  predeoeaaora.  Were  theae  anrangemeata  and 
distrilrations  agreeable^  in  every  instance^  to  sound  philoso- 
phy, the  chief  source  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
all  our  general  eonclusions  would  be  removed ;  but  it  would  be 
too  mueh  to  expect  (with  some  late  dieorists)  that^  even  in 
the  most  advanced  state  either  of  physical  or  of  moral  sdenoa, 
this  supposition  k  ever  to  be  realised  in  all  its  extent.  At 
the  same  time^  it  must  be  remembered^  that  the  obvious 
tendency  of  the  progressive  reason  and  expmence  of  the 
species  b  to  diminish  more  and  more  the  imperfectiona  of 
the  classifications  which  have  been  transmitted  from  ages  of 
comparative  ignorance ;  and^  of  consequence^  to  render  lan- 
guage more  and  more  a  safe  and  powerful  organ  fi>r  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.     . 

**  The  only  science  which  furnishes  an  exception  to  these 
observations  is  mathematics;  a  science  essentially  distin- 
guished from  every  other  by  this  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  the  precise  import  of  its  generic  terms  is  fixed  and  as- 
certained by  the  definitions  which  form  the  basis  of  all  our 
reasonings^  and  in  which^  of  consequence^  the  very  possi- 
bility of  error  in  our  classifications  is  precluded  by  the  vir« 
tual  identity  of  all  those  hypothetical  objects  of  thought  to 
which  the  same  generic  term  is  applied." — Stewart's  Eie* 
ments  of  the  Philosophi/  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12&% 
126>  quarto  edition. 


Note  Q.  page  69. 


Thb  reader  may  like  to  see  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine 
expanded  in  this  Preliminary  Inquiry  presented  itself  to  me 
so  fiur  back  as  nine  years  ago.    I  find  the  following  short 
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Tiew  of  H  written  in  Janniry^  18SU  It  may  8er?e  the 
porpoee  Wumiae  of  a  Mef  recafitolttioB  of  the  iMdmg 
■tatemcntg  in  die  text 


I.  Mr  HiHne*f  doctrine  concerning  impBKsnons  and  ideas 
would  not  be  80  objectionable  if  the  ftct,  that  there  »  a  eon- 
atant  impression  of  dengn  and  intention  conveyed  to  ua  in 
aQ  onr  perceptions^  were  established.  All  oar  impreaaiona  or 
more  lirely  perceptions^  besides  themselYes,  carry  another 
impression  akmg  with  them,  which  is  only  perceptible  to  a 
radonal  nature^ — the  impresaon  of  or<2er^  regulariiyf  design. 
And  this  is  ftom  the  first  sufficient  to  inspire  rational  bdief  or 
<rtt«#9*-sothat  there  is  no  scepticism  or  doubt  in 
That  is  at  once  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Mr  Hume'a 
agsin^  that  erery  idea  must  be  preceded  by  an  impreasion,  is 
oidly  an  instance  in  ihe  very  outset  of  thathannony  and  in* 
ndableness  of  sequence,  which  the  mind  immediately  IMa 
to  be  a  sign  of  plan  or  arrangement,— and  here  again  bditfiM 
wrought  into  our  souls  in  their  first  opening  into  existenee, 
iVom  the  connexion  between  all  that  we  feel  within  and  all 
that  we  perceiye  without 

II.  This  principle  would  go  far  to  explain  the  doctrine  of 
relations.  What  makes  us  attend  to  relations  chiefly  ia, 
that  they  are  signs  of  design.  The  most  striking  thing  in 
resemblance,  for  instance,  is  that  signification.  Whatever 
thing  is  like  another  is  felt  to  be  so  intentionally :  and  it  is 
the  intention  that  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  likeness.  The  relation  of  contiguity y 
either  in  space  or  time,  conveys  the  notion  of  intentional 
position  in  that  particular  distance.  The  relations  of  quan- 
tity and  number  denote  a  very  nice  and  precise  order  and 
disposition  in  the  things  so  estimated.  The  relation  of  de^ 
grees  in  any  particular  quality  likewise  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  degrees  being  r^;ulated.    The  relation  of  what  is  com- 
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monly  called  caitse  and  effecty  or  of  the  sequences  of  nature^ 
owes,  as  I  have  again  and  again  shown,  all  its  force  and  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of  these  sequences 
as  being  fixed  and  determined — and  it  is  upon  this  appre- 
hension that  all  belief  respecting  their  continuance  depends. 

III.  This  principle  will  perfectly  elucidate  the  whole  puz- 
zle of  general  ideas.  There  seems  to  be  something  more  in 
the  operation  of  the  mind,  when  it  gives  a  general  aspect  to 
a  particular  conception,  than  merely  classing  a  number  of 
particulars  under  one  common  name.  It  is  evident  to  me, 
that  when  we  generalize,  we  are  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  modely  as  it  were,  upon  which  any  class  of  things  has 
been  formed.  For  this  purpose,  we  take  off  whatever  is  pe- 
culiar to  particular  things,  and,  leaving  only  what  belongs  to 
the  whole  class,  we  get  the  notion  of  that  model.  The  mo- 
del, to  be  sure,  is  a  particular  conception,  as  much  as  any 
thing  else, — ^but  it  applies  to  a  great  number  o^  particulars. 
All  this  operation  proceeds  on  an  impression  upon  the  mind, 
that  the  resemblances  in  nature  are  signs  of  design,— and, 
therefore,  we  always  try  to  find  out  what  the  plan,  or  model, 
may  have  been  from  which  any  set  of  resembling  objects 
has  originated.  This  really  comes  very  near  Plato's  notion, 
that  general  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind, — ^but  it 
is  that  notion  stripped  of  all  its  mysticism,  and  we  may  see 
fVom  what  view  it  was  that  he  was  led  into  such  a  notion. 

IV.  The  association  of  ideas  rests  chiefly,  too,  on  the  same 
principle.  The  reason  that  the  mind  is  constantly  running 
upon  resemblances,  cause  and  efibct,  and  other  relations, 
is,  that  these  are  interesting  to  it,  as  being  the  common  signs 
of  design  and  intelligence  with  which  it  is  constantly  con- 
versant ;  and  an  intelligent  being,  even  in  its  wildest  reve- 
ries, cannot  escape  into  any  other  course  of  thought. 
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Note  B.  page  818. 

The  late  spkadid  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Mr  Milnuin, 
is  well  adapted  to  give  such  readers  as  have  not  been  in* 
dined  to  go  to  the  sacred  fbuntains  for  their  infbrmation, 
an  interest  in  the  doings  of  that  singular  peopk,-- end, 
perhaps,  his  manner  of  getting  over  miraculous  incidents 
may  be  attractive  to  those  who  have,  from  philosophical 
pr^udices,  imbibed  a  dislike  to  miracles,  and  would  not 
look  into  the  history  at  all  if  it  retained  much  of  a  mar- 
vellous  aspect.  If  a  reader,  however,  goes  no  further  than  Mr 
Milman's  acoount  of  these  events,  he  will  come  away  far 
short  of  the  true  view  to  be  entertained  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory and  the  other  inspired  narratives.  *'  If,  in  truth,  it 
be  held,'*  says  Mr  Penrose,  after  discussing,  in  his  valuable 
book  on  miracles,  some  of  those  narrated  by  Moses,  "  that 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  be  anywhere  sul^ected 
to  principles  of  interpretation  which  shall  teach  us  to  see  no 
assertion  of  a  miracle  in  these  passages,  or  in  such  others  as 
these,  we  may  rank  at  once  that  sacred  book  among  the 
most  unintelligible  of  all  mysteries.  Woolston's  jargon  of  the 
allegorical  nature  of  miracles  becomes  sobriety  compared  with 
such  notions  as  this ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
which  has  been  for  so  many  ages  to  the  Jews  the  manual 
both  of  their  law  and  of  their  religion,  becomes  the  sport 
of  a  wild  caprice  of  conjecture  wholly  inadmissible  into 
rational  criticism." — See  Penrose^s  Treatise  on  the  Evidence 
of  the  Scripture  Miracles,  p.  93. — As  a  stepping-stone  then 
from  scepticism  to  sound  belief  in  religion,  Mr  Milman's 
beautiful  work  seems  to  realise  some  of  the  hints  of  Philo 
in  this  part  of  the  Dialogue ; — but  if  the  readers  of  either 
stand  still  and  advance  no  farther,  the  cause  of  revelation 
will  not,  I  fear,  have  been  greatly  promoted  in  their  hands. 
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Milman's  character  of  Moses  is  finely  given^  so  far  as  it  goes. 
*'  To  his  own  nation  (says  he)  Moses  was  chieftain^  histo- 
rian^ poet,  lawgiver.    He  was  more  than  all  these — ^he  was 
the  author  of  their  civil  existence.    Other  founders  of  re- 
publics and  distinguished  legislators  have  been,  like  Numa, 
already  at  the  head  of  a  settled  and  organized  community/ 
or  have  been  voluntarily  invested  in  legislatorial  authority/ 
like  Charondas,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon^  by  a  people  suffering 
the  inconveniences  of  anarchy.    Moses  had  first  to  form  his 
people^  and  bestow  on  them  a  country  of  their  own,  before 
he  could  create  a  commonwealth.    The  Hebrews  would 
either  have  been  absorbed  in  the  population  of  Egypt,  or 
remained  a  wretched  Pariah  caste^  had  Moses  never  lived. 
In  this  condition  he  took  them  up,  rescued  them  from  cap- 
tivity :  finding  them  unfit  for  his  purpose^  he  kept  them  fin- 
forty  years  under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  desert^  then  led 
them  as  conquerors  to  take  permanent  possession  of  a  most 
fruitful  region." — History  of  the  Jews^  vol.  i.  p.  160.     Does 
not  every  one  see  that  there  is  something  wanting  here  ?-» 
but  it  has  since  been  very  pleasingly  supplied  in  a  little 
work  on  Sacred  History  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Sessional  School  in  this  city.    Though  in- 
tended for  children^  and  children^  too>  of  the  poorest^  and^ 
until  its  benevolent  author  commenced  his  labours  among 
them^  the  least  instructed  classes  of  society^  it  may  be  read 
with  great  advantage  by  persons  of  a  very  difibrent  age  and 
condition^  along  with  Mr  Milman^s  eloquent  work ;  nor  does 
the  simplicity  of  the  one  suflfer  in  comparison  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  other.    The  character  which  it  gives  of  Moses 
thus  begins  i-^^*^  Thus  died  Moses^  the  leader,  the  lawgiver, 
the  judge,  the  instructor,  the  historian,  and  the  bard  of 
Israel.    In  whichever  of  these  characters  we  regard  him^ 
this  singular  individual  commands  our  highest  admiration ; 
but  in  Bdne  of  them  can  we  regard  hhn  iuright  uhlefts  Yfhed 
viewed  in  oannexion  with  what  formsj  in  truth,  his  proudest 
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diftinction,  that  of  being  the  ccmuiiissioned  and  ixiiqiired 
▼ioegerent  of  Heaven.  Hence  flowed  that  heroic  oounige, 
that  oonsummate  wisdom^  and  unwearied  perseverance^  by 
which  the  victorious  leader  rescued  an  enslaved  people  from 
the  hands  of  their  proud  oppressors^  and  guided  them  in 
ta&ty  through  the  trackless  and  barren  desert  to  the  borders 
of  that  rich  and  fertile  land  which  had  been  promised  to 
their  fathers.  Hence  flowed  that  l^slative  wisdom  which 
ranks  the  shepherd  of  Midian  so  high  among  the  lawgivers 
of  antiquity^  and  well  entitled  him  to  make  that  bold  appeal 
to  his  people,  '  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law,  whidi 
I  set  before  you  this  day  ?'  "—Pp.  923, 884 — ^The  reader  who 
widies  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Jewish  antiquities  will 
find  much  new  light  thrown  upon  it  in  Dr  Russell's  able  and 
ktmed  work  on  the  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History. 


f 


Note  S.  page  830. 


The  exhibition  of  such  characta's  as  I  have  referred  to  in 
the  text  is  still  much  of  a  desideratum  in  sacred  literature, 
though  instances,  no  doubt,  in  point,  may  be  flmnd  in 
Dr  Mihier's  and  other  Church  histories.  It  is  remarked 
by  Paley  in  his  chapter  "  on  the  supposed  £fiect6  of 
Christianity,"  all  of  which  is  well  worthy  of  meditation,^- 
that  "  religion  operates  most  upon  those  of  whom  history 
knows  the  least ;  upon  fiithers  and  mothers  in  their  fionilies, 
upon  men-servants  and  maid«servants,  upon  the  orderly 
tradesman,  the  quiet  villager,  the  manufacturer  at  his  loom, 
the  husbandman  in  his  fields.  Amongst  such,  its  influence, 
coUectively,  may  be  of  inestimable  value,  yet  its  ef^cta,  in 
he  meantime,  little  upon  those  who  figure  upon  the  stage 
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of  Ihe  world."  And  again— *'  From  the  first  general  noti- 
fieation  of  ChriBtianity  to  the  present  day^  there  have  he^ 
in  every  age  many  millions  whose  names  were  never  heaid 
of  made  better  by  it»  not  only  in  their  oonduct,  but  in  their 
disposition ;  and  happier^  not  so  much  in  their  external  cir- 
ewn^anees^  as  in  that  which  is  inter  praecordia,^--^in  that  which 
elOBe  deserves  the  name  of  happiness,  the  tranquillity  and 
consolation  of  their  thoughts.*'  If  little  memorials  of  su^ 
characters  may  be  elicited  from  the  mass  of  ecclesiastical 
kimber,  they  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  truly  Chris- 
tma  eye  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  JoUy^  in  the 
course  of  his  multifarious  researches  into  primitive  antiquity, 
and  would  be  very  impressive  if  related  by  him  in  the  same 
simple  and  affecting  manner  with  which  he  gives  us  some  shcnrt 
notices  of  the  early  martyrs  in  the  last  pages  of  his  interesting 
work  on  ^'  The  Sunday  Services  prescribed  by  the  Litni^.*' 


Note  T.  page  848. 


Thx  following  "  Short  Inquiry  into  the  Ptoof  of  Miracles" 
was  pubhshed  at  the  same  time  with  the  observations  given 
above  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  I  may  men- 
tion here,  that  it  was  in  casting  about  for  a  refutation  of  Mr 
Hume's  sophistical  Essi^  on  Miracles  that  the  leading  views 
iUustrated  in  this  volume  first  dawned  upon  my  mind.  I 
reprint  this  little  sketch  exactly  as  it  originally  appeared, 
though  I  will  not  answer  fiv  the  philosophical  oorrectness  of 
aU  its  illustrations  or  phraseology. 


I.  TIruths  are  either  known,  believed,  or  probable. 
Jhyowwk  tiuths  ate  such  98  the  mi^d  perceives  to  be  true 
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when  it  examines  them.  Of  this  sort  are  mathematicsl  md 
perhaps  some  metaphysical  and  moral  traihs.  We  know 
that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,  &c. 

Consciousness  is  knowledge.    We  know  that  we  exist,  that 
we  think,  feel^  perceive,  &c. 

Is  the  existence  of  the  material  world  a  known  tra^? 
We  undouhtedly  perceive  something  which  we  call  matter. 
This  we  know.  But  do  we  know  that  the  material  world 
exists  independently  of  our  perceiving  it  ?  Perhaps,  in  strict 
language,  this  is  a  truth  which  we  can  be  said  only  to  believe. 
Knowledge  alone  implies  certainty,  or  that  concerning 
which  doubt  would  be  absolutely  absurd.  Whenever  we 
can  attain  this  kind  of  evidence^  therefore,  we  ought  to  look 
fbr  it ;  but,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  belief  or  prohahility. 

Knowledge  and  belief  are  commonly  confounded,  though 
very  di£ferent  things.  Whatever  we  really  know,  certainly 
is ;  what  we  merely  believe,  may  possibly  not  be.  It  is  im- 
possible that  two  and  two  should  not  be  equal  to  four ;  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  never  have  been  such  a  man  as 
Cssar,  or  that  the  sun  may  not  rise  to-morrow. 

What  is  belief?  From  what  principle  of  our  nature  do 
we  acquire  a  kind  of  knowledge  at  second  hand  ?  Whence 
do  we  make  positive  assertions  about  things  of  which  in  fact 
we  know  nothing  ? 

Belief  is  another  word  for  faith,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
trust  or  confidence.  It  is  in  truth,  then,  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  refers  in  all  cases  to  some  Being  in  whom  we  trust  or 
confide. 

Try  by  this  rule  belief  in  testimony.  Can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  human  heart  a  senti- 
ment of  trust  or  confidence  in  man  ?  The  smiles  of  an  in- 
fimt  express  it  before  he  is  able  to  understand  a  word  that 
is  said,  and  the  belief  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  every 
thing  he  is  told  is  only  a  particular  direction  of  this  principle. 
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Belief  ocmceming  the  operations  of  nature  must,  in  like 
manner,  have  a  secret  reference  to  some  Being  in  whom  we 
have  confidence. 

Take  the  extreme  case,  that  we  have  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  matter  as  a  thing  independent  of  our  per- 
ceptions. What  is  our  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate existence  ?  Our  perceptions  and  sensations  are  regular, 
uniform,  steady  ;  not  like  dreams  and  reveries.  This  we 
perceive.  Now  the  perception  of  regularity  and  order  is  a 
perception  that  mind  is  operating,  and  conveys  a  direct  know- 
ledge to  us  that  there  is  mind  in  nature.  We  in  fkct  per^ 
ceive  that  there  is  some  one  without  us,  ordering  and  ar- 
ranging :  hence  we  believe  or  have  confidence  that  there  is 
something  without  us  ordered  and  arranged.  On  the  suppo- 
sition, then,  that  our  perceptions  do  not  convey  to  us  direct 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  matter  as  a  distinct  substance, 
it  is  a  curious,  yet  apparently  a  just  conclusion,  that  before 
we  could  bdieve  a  truth  so  necessary  to  our  condition  here, 
we  must  actually  have  perceived  or  known  the  existence  of 
mind  or  Deity. 

But,  be  this  as  it'  may,  on  what  principle  can  our  belief 
concerning  the  future  rest,  except  on  such  a  perception  ? 
The  laws  of  nature,  the  order  established,  are  in  truth  a  si- 
lent language  in  which  Grod  speaks  to  man, — a  language 
which  the  merest  child  understands.  It  is — ^*  These  things 
I  have  established,  these  things  will  continue.  The  sun  has 
risen  to-day,  trust,  believe  that  he  will  rise  to-morrow." 

It  may  appear  very  extraordinary  that  we  should  say,  the 
existence  of  mind,  as  the  regulating  principle  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  truth  which  every  child  knows,  and  that  all  ra« 
tional  belief  respecting  the  operations  of  nature  is,  in  fiict, 
founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  ;  but  the  assertion 
is  by  no  means  extravagant.  We  do  not  suppose  that  a  child 
has  formed  to  itself  the  idea  which  we  call  God ;  neither 
has  it  formed  to  itself  the  idea  which  we  call  a  mind;  yet  it 
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knows  that  its  parents  and  the  people  about  it  have  minds, 
80  far  as  to  trust  and  rely  on  them  ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner it  perceiTes  that  there  is  mind  in  nature* 

Belief  being  thus  explained,  we  shall  easily  understand 
what  is  meant  by  probability^  with  respect  to  natural  events. 
Concerning  those  parts  of  the  plan  of  nature  which  seem 
fixed,  the  mind  predicts  with  assurance  or  belief:  concern- 
ing those  parts  which  do  not  seem  fixed,  it,  however,  collects 
whether  they  are  more  fixed  than  others.  Whatever  seems 
to  coincide  with  the  plan  of  nature  better  than  something 
else  will  more  probably  happen  than  that  other  thing.  The 
mind  has  no  ground  for  belief  or  assurance  here,  but  it  has  a 
ground  for  conjectiure. 

II.  Mr  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  proceeds  on  the 
supposition,  that  all  belief  is  an  effect  of  experience  on  the 
mind.  Now,  as  we  have  constant  experience  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  regularly  observed,  and  by  jdo  means  constant 
experience  that  men  speak  truth,  the  rule  of  reason,  accord- 
ing to  this  philosopher,  is  always,  in  the  case  of  miracles,  to 
reject  the  testimony,  and  to  hold  fast  our  belief  of  the  unva- 
ried regularity  of  nature. 

But  belief  cannot  be  an  effect  of  experience  on  the  mind, 
any  more  than  love  or  hatred.  It  is  another  word  for  the 
sentiment  of  trust  and  confidence,  which,  when  placed  in 
roan,  arises  from  an  instinctive  perception  that  he  possesses 
a  common  nature  with  ourselves  ;  and,  when  placed  in  na- 
ture, arises  from  a  similar  perception  that  there  is  mind  in 
the  universe,  and  that  we  are  dependent  beings. 

Belief  in  testimony  amounts  to  this — The  thing  told  must 
be  true,  if  the  person  who  tells  it  has  veracity.  If  we  be- 
lieve the  man  we  must  believe  that  the  thing  happened.  No 
matter  what  it  is ;  if  a  man  could  see  it  he  can  tell  it. 

Belief  in  the  regularity  of  nature  amounts  to  this — There 
is  a  plan  established ;  we  trust  it  will  continue ;  but  sup- 
pose  it  should  be  changed  in  some  respects,  the  author  of 
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the  plan  does  not  tell  a  lie ;  he  never  promised  that  it  would, 
in  every  instance,  be  invariable.  A  roan  sends  me  a  pension 
for  twenty  years ;  I  expect  it  next  year ;  but  suppose  it 
should  not  come,  the  man  has  not  therefore  broke  his  word. 
Belief  in  testimony,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  miracle,  and* 
confidence  in  the  continued  regularity  of  nature,  are  therefore 
quite  consistent. 

Take  an  example — Suppose  a  man  who  is  my  ft-iend,  a  per- 
son of  a  serious  character,  of  whose  judgment  and  vera- 
city I  could  have  no  doubt,  comes  and  teUs  me  that  he  saw 
a  man  raised  from  the  dead,  I  should  certainly  be  much 
confounded ;  I  should  suppose,  at  first,  that  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  me,  or  that  he  was  under  a  temporary  derange- 
ment ;  but  he  perseveres  in  the  assertion ;  his  judgment  and 
veracity  are  evidently  the  same  as  fi)rmerly ;  he  dies  attest- 
ing the  fkct.  .  Should  I  not  believe  the  fact  ?  Should  I  then 
believe  it  if  I  had  myself  seen  it  ? 

This  may  be  called  direct  testimony ;  but  perhaps  most 
testimony  deserves  only  the  appellation  of  probable.  We 
cannot,  in  general,  have  a  very  perfect  conviction  of  the  ve- 
racity of  witnesses ;  yet  this  conviction  we  may  oflen  obtain 
in  a  great  degree,  even  with  respect  to  very  old  stories. 
There  is  a  simplicity  and  nature  in  some  old  books  which 
command  immediate  assent. 

But  where  testimony  rests  solely  on  the  ground  of  proba- 
bility, such  as  a  number  of  witnesses  attesting  the  same  fact 
with  perhaps  collateral  circumstances  supporting  it,  where 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ve- 
racity of  any  one  of  the  witnesses,  it  may  be  doubted  how 
far  such  testimcHiy  will  prove  a  miracle ;  because  the  testi- 
mony in  this  case  is  merely  probable,  or  what  in  the  course 
of  nature  we  should  not  expect  would  prove  false ;  while  a 
miracle  is  not  only  an  improbable  fact,  or  something  which 
we  should  not  look  for  in  the  course  of  nature,  but  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature^  or  is  an  incredible  fact« 
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It  is  to  this  iDBlonce  alone  that  Mr  Hume'H  dilemma  will 
apply  with  anjr  force. 

In  opposition  to  this  case,  however,  there  is  a  grouud  on 
which  even  weak  evidence,  or  very  little  stronger  than  we 
require  fbr  common  facts,  will  be  Eufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  a  miracle,  vix.,  the  probability  of  the  miracle. 

Considered  merely  aa  a  fact,  a  lairacle  is  the  most  impro- 
bable of  all  facts  ;  considered  as  a  miracle,  it  may  be  very 
probable.  Here,  indeed,  we  most  take  In  the  principles  of 
natuiai  religion,  which  nill  surely  be  the  more  easily  ad- 
mitted, if,  as  has  been  shonn,  their  truth  is  implied  in  all 
rational  belief  concerning  natural  events. 

One  might  wonder  why  an  atheist  should  object  to  miracles. 
The  greater  irregularity  there  is  in  nature,  the  more  totally 
it  should  seem  to  want  design,  the  greater  reason  would 
there  be  in  his  argument.  It  would  make  for  his  cause, 
that  ell  the  MetaraorphoBpa  of  Ovid  and  all  the  Arabian 
Tales  should  be  true.  The  first  principlesof  common  sense, 
however,  force  him  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  something 
fixed,  settled,  and  established:  this  is  in  fact  Deism  ;  but 
in  order  to  avoid  that  conclusion  he  supposes  thiuga  more 
fixed  than  even  rational  Deism  will  warrant.  Displacing  the 
Deity  by  whom  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  are  held,  he  sup- 
poses them  linked  togelhcr  by  the  indissoluble  padlock  of 
necessity.  A  miracle  accordingly  appenra  to  him  not  merely 
improbable,  but  totally  impossible. 

A  deist,  however,  may  admit,  that  it  is  not  quite  impro- 
bable a  suspension  of  natural  laws  may  on  some  occasions 
enter  into  the  Divine  counsels;  and  if  it  should  be  pre- 
sumption a  priori  to  say,  that  in  any  given  circumstances 
there  probably  would  be  a  suspension  of  this  kind,  yet  if,  on 
probable  testimony,  we  have  been  informed,  that  in  sueh 
and  such  circumstances  miracles  did  take  place,  we  may  at 
perceive  the  [rrobabilit;  of  thc-ir  happening  iu 


T\mB,  ooQsideriiig  Christianity  merely  as  a  scheme^  it  may 
seem  a  probable  supplement  to  natural  religion^  suited  to 
the  eondition  of  man,  and  such  as  mlg^t  be  looked  for  fh>m 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.  We  shall  therefore  be 
.aatisfied  with  less  evidence  of  its  truth,  than  if  it  had  a  con- 
trary chancten  We  shall  at  least  be  disposed  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  tibat  dond  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 


Note  U.  page  849. 


.In  the  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  and  on  Miracles,  in  the 
peocmd  volume  of  '^  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Principles 
4>£  Religious  Belief/'  &c.  the  views,  merely  hinted  at  here, 
4ure  more  folly  illustrated  and  expanded. 


Note  V.  page  850. 


I  CANNOT  recommend  any  work  in  which  the  subject  of  mira- 
cles is  treated  with  more  depth  and  soundness  of  thought, 
than  in  the  very  able  one  above  quoted  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  John  Penrose.  And  on  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
besides  Bishop  Newton's  and  other  works  of  established 
reputation,  we  have  lately  a  satis&ctory  and  pleasing  popu- 
lar treatise  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith. 
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Note  W.  page  26Q. 

I  HOPE  it  will  not  be  inferred  from  this  psasoge,  that 
these  are  not  doctrines  to  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit,  or 
made,  as  they  ever  must  be,  the  basis  of  all  eSecdre  Chris- 
tian preaching.    There  is  a  difference^  however,  between 
preaching  and  wrangling.  In  a  late  Charge  by  the  present  ex- 
cellent Bishop  of  Chester^  it  is  truly  and  forcibly  stated,  with 
reference  to  these  fundamental  doctrines,  that  '^  the  worldly 
consequences  of  dishonesty,  of  intemperance,  of  impure 
and  sensual  habits,  of  every  species  of  that  profligacy,  which, 
in  some  classes,  almost  universally  attends  the  absence  of  re- 
ligion ;  these  consequences  are  so  evident  and  so  miserable, 
that  to  all  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  it  must  be  an  inexplicable  problem,  why  the  opposite 
course  of  sobriety,  honesty,  and  charity,  is  not  followed  for 
its  own  sake.    Whether  virtue  be  on  earth  its  own  reward 
or  not,  that  vice  is  its  own  punishment  is  denied  by  none ; 
and  yet  vice,  with  all  its  miserable,  palpable,  and  undisputed 
consequences,  vice  lamentably  prevails.    We  want,  there- 
fore, we  evidently  want  something  stronger  than  these  argu- 
ments, some  force  proportioned  to  the  resistance,  before  we 
can  produce  the  effect  which  all  concur  in  desiring.    And 
this  sufficient  force,  this  argument  which  comes  not  in  word 
only,  but  also  in  power,  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  incarnation 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  redemption  wrought 
by  his  death.     It  is  found  there,  and  only  there.     Such 
an  evidence  of  the  evil  of  sin,  united  with  what  we  are  able 
simultaneously  to  display,  the  means  of  escaping  from  its 
misery :  such  a  testimony  of  the  holiness  and  of  the  mercy  of 
Grod  combined,  is  capable  of  efi^ts  which  philosophy  at* 
tempts  in  vain,  and  philanthropy  abandons  in  despair.     No 
"ifbrcement  of  law,  and  no  persuasion  of  eloquence,  can  be 
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compared  with  that  single  declaration,  '  The  hlood  of  Christ 
deanseth  from  all  sin.'  The  hlood  shed  displays  the  value 
of  the  soul^  and  the  guilt  which  lies  upon  it :  the  promised 
acc^tance  declares  the  possihility  of  salvation.  The  sinner 
18  convinced  of  sin  ;  but  such  is  the  wisdom  of  that  remedy 
ibr  sin  which  God  has  provided,  the  very  argument  which 
works  conviction  in  him^  delivers  him  from  despair.** — A 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  oj  Chester,  at 
the  Primary  Visitation,  1829. — Pp.  9,  XO. 

But  while  this  is  eviden  tly  the  only  sound  method  to  be  taken 
by  the  preacher^— in  a  discussion  chiefly  relating  to  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Grospel^  and  which  is  designed  for  persons  of 
all  views  aUke,  it  is  better,  in  the  words  of  Paley,  '^  to  preserve 
the  separation  between  evidences  and  doctrines  as  inviolable 
as  possible  ;  to  remove  from  the  primary  question  all  consi- 
derations which  have  been  unnecessarily  joined  with  it>  and 
to  offer  a  defence  of  Christianity  which  every  Christian 
may  read  without  seeing  the  tenets  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up  attacked  or  derided,  and  it  always/'  he  adds,  *'  af- 
forded a  satisfaction  to  his  mind  to  observe,  that  this  was 
practicable ;  that  few  or  none  of  our  many  controversies  with 
one  another  relate  to  the  proofs  of  our  religion  ;  that  the 
rent  never  descends  to  the  foundation." — Paley' s  View  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 


Note  X.  page  313. 


tt 


To  a  being  perfectly  free  from  all  human  infirmity  our 

sympathy  refuses  to  extend.    Our  Saviour  himself,  whose 

character  is  so  beautiful  and  so  harmoniously  consistent, 

in  whom,  with  outward  proofs  of  his  mission  less  strong 

than  those  that  are  ofifered  to  us^  I  should  still  be  compelled 
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to  belkve>  from  being  utterly  unable  to  conceive  how  the 
idea  of  such  a  character  could  enter  into  the  imagination  of 
man^  never  touches  the  heart  more  nearly  than  ^hen  he 
says,  *  Father^  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' " — Introductory 
Discourse  to  a  Series  of  Plays,  in  which  it  is  attempted  to 
delineate  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind,  p.  33,  /oof- 
no^.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  text, 
and  I  add  it,  as  it  contains  another  striking  circumstance  in 
our  Saviour's  character,  which  did  not  come  under  the  view 
taken  of  it^  on  this  occasion,  by  the  enlightened  and  per- 
suasive preacher  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  the 
following  sermon. 


Note  y.  page  392. 


When  this  sermon  was  preached,  I  little  contemplated  that 
the  amiable  Prelate,  for  whose  Visitation  it  was  prepared, 
was  so  soon  to  be  called  away  from  his  sorrowing  family  and 
flock,  and  the  clergy  over  whom  he  had  long  and  pater- 
nally presided.  In  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared 
in  print  a  few  days  after  nis  funeral,  I  have  already  expressed, 
though  very  inadequately,  what,  I  believe,  was  the  general 
sense  of  his  estimable  character  left  on  the  public  mind  : — 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  SANDFORD. 


''  The  lives  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  though  the  most 
useful  to  be  contemplated,  are  yet  apt  to  be  disregarded  in 
comparison  with  such  as  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to  splen- 
dour and  originality  of  genius. ,  When  examples,  however, 
of  the  former  kind  have  been  long  before  our  eyes,  and 
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placed  in  situations  whicb  naturally  attract  some  degree  of 
attention^  our  habitual  carelessness  to  simple  and  unassum- 
ing goodness  does  not  operate  so  much  to  their  prejudice ; 
we  feel  Uiat  they  have  left  an  impression  upon  us  perhaps  of 
a  more  lasting  kind,  than  if  it  had,  at  firsts  beeii  more  for- 
cibly stamped ;  and  we  are  unwilling  thiit  they  should  quit 
the  world  without  some  testimony  being  borne  to  their  un- 
pretending deserts. 

"  We  believe  this  has  been  a  very  general  feeling  on  the 
demise  of  the  venerable  individual  whose  name  is  prefixed 
to  this  paragraph.  Though  not  bom  among  us,  he  has  been 
so  long  one  of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  we  almost  claim  him 
as  belonging  to  ourselves ;  and  presiding  as  he  did  for  twen- 
ty-four years  over  the  respectable  communion  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  concentrated  around  him  the  attachments 
not  only  of  the  English  fisimilies  residing  in  our  city,  who 
were  in  him  enabled  to  enjoy  the  pastoral  superintendence 
of  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  likewise  of  the  nume- 
rous remnant  of  the  old  j^piiscopalians  of  this  land,  whose 
feelings  are  peculiarly  national  and  Scottish.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  a  person  in  such  a  station  should  pass  through 
life  unmarked.  The  impression,  accordingly,  of  his  cha- 
racter has  been  universally  felt,  but  felt  chiefly  as  a  moral 
impression,  aided  by  little  else  more  striking  or  question- 
able. With  sound  and  correct  abilities,  with  the  accom- 
plishments both  of  an  el^ant  and  complete  scholar.  Bishop 
Sandford  put  himself  forward  in  no  department  of  literature, 

I 

and  had,  apparently,  no  other  object  of  ambition^  except  the 
truly  Christian  one,  of  discharging  his  pastoral  duty  well 
and  faithfully.  Yet  few  men,  in  our  day,  have  left  us, 
around  whose  grave  more  numerous  mourners  have  assem- 
bled, or  have  been  consigned  to  the  dust  with  a  wider  or 
more  respectful  expression  of  esteem  and  regret. 

**  A  character  of  this  kind  was  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
delicate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.    The  first  Bishop 
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• 

who  had  united  the  two  Episcopalian  bodies  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  if  he  had  not  possessed^  along  with  great  pru- 
dence^ an  honest  and  humble  mind^  he  might  easily  have 
brought  himself  and  his  communion  under  suspicion  with 
the  Established  Church.  But  we  believe  there  has  never 
been^  through  the  whole  period  of  his  administration,  a  feel- 
ing of  this  kind  entertained  ;  it  was  so  evident  that  no  en- 
croachment or  assumption  was  ever  in  his  contemplation, 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  so  much  as  suspected^ — and  his 
aim  throughout  was  so  apparent,  to  preside,  not  over  a  med- 
dling and  fkctious  priesthood^  but  over  a  pure  and  learned 
body  of  churchmen,  aware  of  their  own  place,  and  with  no 
wish  to  step  beyond  it,— that  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  of  the  Establishment  were  seen  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral  united  with  his  own  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his 
remains. 

"  It  was  in  private  and  domestic  life,  however,  that  the 
full  excellence  of  Bishop  Sandford*s  character  was  to  be  fbic, 
and  it  was  by  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy  that 
the  sacred  source  from  which  that  excellence  flowed  could 
likewise  be  most  clearly  discerned.  It  might  be  said  of  him, 
if  of  any  man,  that  he  *  did  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  which  proccedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'  The 
Holy  Scriptures  were  his  constant  study — in  his  closet  at 
home,  and  in  his  journeyings  abroad ;  and  though  the  least 
obtrusive  of  human  beings,  or  the  least  disposed  to  make 
any  display  of  his  inward  piety,  it  was  impossible  to  be  with 
him  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  sensible  of  its 
deep  scat  in  his  soul.  By  this  he  was  enabled,  during  all 
his  life,  to  endure  with  patience  much  continued  bodily  suf- 
fering, and  by  this,  too,  a  saintly  gleam  of  well-founded 
trust  was  thrown  over  his  concluding  hours." — CahcUmmn. 
Mercury,  January  23,  1830. 
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Note  Z.  page  404. 

I  ALLUDE  here  to  the  striking  and  oflen-quoted  expressions 
of  Dr  Chalmers,  in  his  speech  made  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  held  last  year  for  giving  support  to  the  liberal  mea- 
sures of  Government  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  claims.  The 
impression  made  by  those  glowing  words  upon  that  meeting 
was  only  an  image  of  the  still  wider  impression  made  by  this 
eminent  man  on  the  age  in  which  he  lives, — such,  indeed, 
as  will  ever  be  made,  where  the  same  intellectual  light  and 
power  of  eloquence  are  combined  with  an  equal  degree  of 
Christian  ardour  and  philanthropy. 

There  is  only,  I  think,  one  other  individual  in  the  present 
day,  whose  high  qualifications  ^title  him  to  any  thing  of  a 
similar  influence,  and  he  is  the  inhabitant  of  another  divi- 
sion of  the  globe,  and  the  preacher,  too,  of  a  very  different 
and  even  defective  form  of  Christianity, — 1  mean  Dr  Chan- 
NiKG.  Yet,  though  with  theological  dogmas  as  distinct 
and  diverging  as  they  are  themselves  separated  by  their  geo- 
graphical position,  and  with  many  discrepancies,  too,  in  the 
features  of  their  mind  and  genius,  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
these  remarkable  men  come  nearer  each  other  in  their  points 
of  resemblance  and  union,  than  they  are  remote  in  their  dis- 
similarities and  division.  They  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  an 
overflowing  zeal  that  the  reign  of  the  Gospel  may  advance  over 
the  world, — and  the  same  deep  conviction  that,  on  the  progress 
of  ^^  that  kingdom  which  is  to  come,"  all  the  most  glorious 
temporal  and  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  human  soul  must  de- 
pend. In  the  best  sense  of  the  Apostle,  they  are,  therefore, 
of  "  one  mind," — while  they  will  be  classed  in  the  mere  tech- 
nical map  of  theology  as  being  decidedly  antipodes.  The 
high  Calvinism  of  the  one,  or  the  dogged  Unitarianism  of  the 
other,  will  be  accounted,  however,  by  the  mind  which  sur- 
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rendere  itielf  to  the  purer  influencei  iasuiiig  from  these 
''  master-spirits  of  this  sge/'  rather  as  their  exerescc^DcieB 
than  their  energies,  as  "  the  nodosities  of  the  oak,  rather 
than  its  strength/'* — as  the  spots  which  somewhat  ohstmct 
their  light  and  heat  more  than  the  liying  fimntain  fipm 
which  these  flow.  That  fhnntain,  indeed^  '^  who  sihall 
tell?"  Yet  its  streams  can  never  he  mistaken  when  they 
mingle,  amidst  all  their  dirersities,  in  the  same  grand  and 
united  channel  of  the  Love  of  God,  and  the  Lovb  of 
Man! 

s 

*  An  expresMon  of  Dr  Johnson,  somewhere  to  be  found  in  QoswelL 
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ERRATA. 

p.  17,  $di  line  from  the  top,  put  a  conmui  after  "  Qnljr.** 

P.  38,  5th  line  Aram  the  top,  omit "  a"  befbre  '*  thing." 

P.  214,  6th  limfhrni  the  bottom, >br  "  this  one  W  rmd  "  this  is  one.* 

P.  265, 10th  Une  firom  Ae  bottom,  fat  **  ingenuious"  rooif "  ingenkma.'' 

P.  289,  8th  line  from  the  bottom,  reoA  **  perhaps,  impercepttbly  cling." 

P.  .'^40,  7th  line  from  the  bottom,  ybr  "  this  altar^  rocRi  "  hb  altar.'* 

P.  559, 6th  line  fiom  the  topk/br  "  this  Gospel"  read  *'  his  Gospel." 

P.  452,  Note  G.  mUdle  of  the  page,  fitr  **  do  more"  read  "  do  no  more." 
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